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The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general 
tradition of the lighthouse as a 


symbol of learning, truth and 
light as well as for its local 
importance. The site is under 
the Society’s care. 


PURPOSE 


The object of this Society as expressed in its Constitution is “to discover, 
procure and preserve whatever may relate to the History of Western New York, 
in general, and the City of Buffalo in particular . . . 


Finally, let this institution be the grand repository of everything calculated to 
throw light on our history—books, newspapers, letters, pamphlets, maps, medals, 
and relics of every description, should be deposited here—and let our citizens 
unite heart and hand in building up this Society which while it does justice to 
the dead, reflects honor upon the living. 
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Address of the President 


by CRAWFORD WETTLAUFER 


This year has been dimmed by the 
passing of two board members and 
friends who have made outstanding con- 
tributions to the success of the Society 
and to the community as a whole. Her- 
bert F. Darling passed away in Novem- 
ber of 1968 and Owen B. Augspurger 
in August of this year. Both had been 
long-time members and will be missed 
by all of us. A moment of silence in their 
memory is requested .. . 


In regard to the events and program 
of the Historical Society during the past 
year, you will hear later a detailed report 
from the director. As president, I would 
like to review the implications of some 
of the year’s activities. 


Outstanding achievements were made 
in spite of cutbacks in the budget due to 
a reduction in financial aid from the city, 
the state and the federal government, 
which were only partially compensated 
for by increases from Erie County. 


In return for this support the Society 
has major responsibilities in collecting, 
preserving and interpreting Western New 
York history. Although we received many 
fine donations of items throughout the 
year, our collecting policy is necessarily 
limited due to lack of space. We are 
renting warehouse space to alleviate the 
problem until a much needed addition 
to our building becomes a reality. Our 
most active collecting program currently 
is for furniture for the Wilcox House. 
The Junior League is attempting to lo- 
cate all evidence of the original furnish- 
ings in the house such as old photo- 
graphs. Then the plan is to locate either 
the original piece of furniture or a similar 
item to be placed in the Wilcox mansion. 

We are always seeking business and 
personal papers of local citizens. The 
exhibit in the State Court on Four Manu- 
scripts Collections—Dr. Baxter Brown, 
Dr. Francis E. Fronezak, A. Conger 
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Goodyear and the Honorable Philip Hal- 
pern—hopefully has encouraged others 
to deposit their papers with us. Since 
that exhibit opened, we have received 
the Viele papers and another portion of 
the papers of Alfred H. Kirchhofer. 

We are expanding our Vertical File of 
pamphlets by a letter which was sent to 
all local industries asking them to send 
us current or historical advertising bro- 
chures, catalogs and other printed mat- 
ter regarding their products. We have 
had a good response to this part of the 
collecting program. In regard to the li- 
brary, not many books have been added 
due to limited funds and the fact that 
not many books are published in our field 
of local history, but major strides were 
made in cataloging or recataloging books 
already in our possession. 

In the area of preservation, the So- 
ciety’s most outstanding effort currently 
is the restoration of the Wilcox House. 
This great effort led by the late Owen B. 
Augspurger places us on the national 
scene. The federal government through 
the National Parks Service plans to make 
the Wilcox House a national historic site. 
In this house, in 1901 Theodore Roose- 
velt took the presidential oath of office 
and held his first cabinet meeting. The 
Federal Government will purchase the 
house from the Liberty National Bank 
and Trust Company for $250,000 and 
promises to assist in its restoration as 
soon as sufficient funds for its restoration 
and maintenance are assured from our 
local community. Of the approximately 
$267,000 needed for the restoration of 
the house the following pledges have 
been received: the Federal Government, 
the New York State Historic Trust, and 
the Junior League. Other individuals and 
organizations will provide funds for res- 
toration. Erie County has pledged $15,- 
000 a year for maintenance, and the 
balance has been pledged by others. 


Our Historic Site Marker program 
continues. In cases where buildings can- 
not be saved the sites are being marked; 
historic buildings which still remain are 
being marked with a plaque. A new 
development in the preservation of his- 
toric buildings is the organization of a 
jocal Landmark Chapter which will be 
affiliated with the Historical Society. 

The third area of our work deals with 
the interpretation of our collections. In- 
terpretation means putting the collections 
to use by informative exhibits not only 
within the building but in the commun- 
ity. Another aspect of interpretation is 
lecturing by the staff and the publishing 
of books and pamphlets on local history. 
An important area of interpretation is 
the use of our collections as teaching 
aids in the schools. 

Within the building, the most exciting 
exhibit plan is the revitalization of the 
Erie County Room where you dined to- 
night. The three-sided wood paneled 
cases along the wall will contain chang- 
ing exhibits. When an exhibit is under 
construction the unfinished case will ‘face 
away from the viewer who will at that 
time see only the wood paneling. No 
longer will it be necessary to board off 
the room while an exhibit is under con- 
struction. Within the coming year, a 
great deal of the exhibit preparators’ time 
will be involved on the exhibits in the 
Wilcox House which will deal with the 
life of Theodore Roosevelt and William 
McKinley. 

Another major exhibit on the horizon 
is the celebration of the 150th anniver- 
sary of Erie County. Various proposals 
have been suggested to the county for 
this commemoration during the year 
1971. A major contribution by the His- 
torical Society will be the publication of 
a history of Erie County which is now 
being compiled. 

The Historical Society has been in- 
volved in the community’s problems. An 
exhibit in this building on the black 
people of Buffalo, 1800-1950, opened in 


February, featuring the underground 
railroad activities in the Buffalo area 
during the mid-1800’s. Following the 
exhibit opening, a program of music and 
dancing was presented by the African 
Cultural Center. Later, we installed an 
exhibit in the African Cultural Center 
on Masten Avenue on the history of the 
black people. All of these activities were 
directed at making the black people 
proud of their heritage. 


We also take great interest in local 
historical societies in the county. Assist- 
ing these societies in all aspects of his- 
torical agency work is another important 
part of the interpretation program. This 
year special assistance was given to the 
Boston and Gowanda Historical Societies 
in developing their programs. The So- 
ciety staff worked in the past year with 
the Tonawandas Historical Society which 
received the Albert Corey Award given 
annually to the best small historical so- 
ciety in the nation. 


Each year, we have two major events 
for the benefit of the local town and 
village historical societies: the Congress, 
and the Erie County Fair exhibit. At 
the Fair, the number of exhibits in the 
Historical Building increases each year. 
This year we had sixteen top-rate ex- 
hibits compared to ten in 1965 when we 
moved into the new building. Forty-nine 
thousand visitors viewed these exhibits 
on local history. 

The Congress of Local Historical So- 
cieties was co-sponsored with us by state 
and federal organizations, giving a great 
deal of status to this meeting to keep 
our local societies up to date on new 
techniques for carrying on their work. 
This year in Williamsville the partici- 
pants learned ways of helping schools 
teach local history. The Buffalo and 
Erie County Historical Society’s new 
combination tape-slide talk technique was 
introduced. These packages of 35mm 
slides accompanied by a taped narration 
are loaned to schools or to any adult 
group. There is a wide range of subject 
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matter including Indian life, pioneer life, 
wars, biographies of Western New York 
men and women, transportation, table- 
ware and Staffordshire ware. A great 
deal of work in preparing these loan kits 
was done by the work-study students 
who come to us under the federal anti- 
poverty program. 


We are involved in two federal pro- 
grams both of which are a part of the 
anti-poverty program. They are both 
work-study type programs for underpriv- 
ileged youth. For those at the college 
level who need aid, the federal govern- 
ment pays 75 percent of their salary and 
Buffalo and Erie County Historical So- 
ciety 25 percent. The other work-study 
program, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
is for high school students who need aid. 
Under this plan the federal government 
pays 75 percent of their salary and the 
Buffalo Board of Education pays 25 per- 
cent. In both cases, the students work 
part-time during school and full-time 
during the summer. We are proud of our 
part in these programs which are mak- 
ing such a positive mark on the develop- 
ment of these young people. Our pro- 
gram is highly respected by the CAO 
officials because of the meaningful work 
experience these young people are in- 
volved in at the Historical Society. 


What else are we doing for the young 
people? The annual Junior Historians 
Convention gives youth an opportunity 
to display their talents at writing essays; 
in writing, producing and performing in 
historical skits; to plan and construct ex- 
hibits; and to participate in a history 
quiz. Buffalo’s fifth and seventh graders 
have guided tours of the Society’s ex- 
hibits each year. And, of course, there is 
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the continuing film program every Sat- 
urday morning which is of interest to 
adults as well. 


In addition to exhibits, an important 
part of our interpretation program is 
lecturing, publishing, and the microfilm- 
ing of our manuscript collections. Near- 
ing completion is the Fillmore project 
which is another example of federal co- 
operation with our Society. Under a grant 
from the National Historical Publications 
Commission, the Millard Fillmore presi- 
dential papers in our collections plus 
those at State University of New York 
at Oswego are being mircofilmed which 
will make them readily available to re- 
searchers anywhere in the world. 


Another significant set of records mic- 
rofilmed by the Society this year were 
the baptism, marriage and death records 
of St. Brigid’s Church parish. These 
records will be of interest to researchers 
on the early Irish population of Buffalo. 


Our Society was honored this summer 
when the director was asked to give a 
paper at the World Conference on Rec- 
ords in Salt Lake City, Utah, where he 
spoke on the preservation of oil paintings. 
This was an international conference at- 
tended by 7,000 people to hear papers 
by 300 specialists on record preservation 
from all over the world. 


All in all, I am sure you will agree 
from the above program that we are 
indeed both a city and county historical 
society and are well represented on the 
national scene as well. With the contin- 
ued support of both the city and county, 
Society members, and interested peuple 
as a whole, we look forward to another 
good year in 1970. 


Report of the Director 


by WALTER S. DUNN, JR. 


A slide presentation of the activities 
of the Society was given by the Director 
as his annual report at the Annual 
Meeting. These are some of the high- 
lights of the year’s activities. 


ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP 


Federal and local representatives signed the 
Wilcox House Restoration agreement on 
May 23 in front of the mansion. From the 
left are: Mr. Lemuel A. Garrison, National 
Parks Service regional director; Mrs. Daniel 
R. Donaldson, Junior League Wilcox Com- 
mittee chairman; Mr. Crawford Wettlaufer, 
Historical Society President, and Rep. 
Thaddeus J. Dulski, who introduced federal 
legislation. 


Concentrated effort was given to the com- 
pilation of Erie County history to be pub- 
lished during the 1971 Sesquicentennial. 
Staff researchers labored over newspaper 
accounts and conferred on subjects to be 
included. 


Parking facilities for the Museum were in- 
creased 100% with an additional lot near 
Elmwood Avenue provided by the City. 


Maintenance and housekeeping personnel 
labored daily to present a clean and orderly 
building for staff and visitors to use. 


Chapter meetings, such as this Military 
History Chapter meeting, were held fre- 
quently during the year to arrange pro- 
grams and participation in Society events. 


Mr. John L. Priebe lectured on the History 
of Staffordshire China at the opening of the 
exhibit which displayed many pieces from 
the Society’s Staffordshire collection. 


Miss Helen L. Campbell, Williamsville- 
Amherst historian, and Walter S. Dunn, Jr., 
Society director, welcomed participants in 
the 15th annual Congress of Local Histor- 
ical Societies held in Williamsville. The 
two-day event was co-sponsored by the 
Office of State History. 


Antique Car Club automobiles were ridden 
by Mr. Crawford Wettlaufer, Society Pres- 
ident, and others attending the Congress of 
Local Historical Societies in July. 
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RESOURCES GROUP 


A cleaning and fumigating chamber 
was installed to prevent further deter- 
ioration of manuscripts and books. 


The long-awaited compilation of the 
Millard Fillmore Papers neared com- 
pletion by the end of the year as ma- 
terials were readied for microfilming. 


Portions of four 20th century manu- 
script collections of the Society—those 
of Dr. Francis E. Fronczak, A. Conger 
Goodyear, Hon. Philip Halpern, and 
Dr. Baxter Brown—were exhibited in 
the State Court in March. Two im- 
portant new manuscript additions dur- 
ing 1969 were the Alfred H. Kirchhofer 
Papers (restricted) and the Sheldon 
Thompson Papers. 
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Microfilming of important collections, such 
as the St. Brigid’s Church records, was com- 
pleted during the year. The iconographic 
department now has this microfilm camera 
for similar projects. 
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Researchers and area college students put 
the Society’s reference library to great use. 
During the summer the entire library was 
reshelved to make better use of existing fa- 
cilities. 
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A variety of historical items, such as this commem- 
orative plate with a portrait of Theodore Roosevelt 
and a lamp base, were received for use in the 
restoration of the Wilcox House. Some _ items, 
such as this matched set of Meissen china, were 
added to the Society’s own collections. 


Storage areas were shifted and serviced by mem- 
bers of the resources staff assisted by student em- 
ployees from both high school and college work- 
study programs. 
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Students in a State University College 
history seminar were taught at the 
Society and employed as docents and 
assistants in resources offices, including 
this iconographic study. 


Construction of the Erie County Room wall 
units was completed for the opening of the 
Tribute to Owen B. Augspurger exhibit in 
November. Each three-way unit consists of 
a solid paneled wall, a painted surface, and 
an exhibit case which may be used singly 
or in combination. 


About 30,000 area school children were in- 
troduced to the museum, including pioneer 
life exhibits, by docents who demonstrated 
19th century tools and provided a rare 
glimpse into Niagara Frontier history for 
many of the young visitors. 


DAVID REESE 


Smifhe 


INTERPRETATION GROUP 


During the summer work-study students 
prepared loan materials in kit form for 
school use. Artifacts, slides and tapes were 
included in many of the new portable cases. 


Dancers from the African Cultural Center 
offered a special program for the opening 
of the Black History of Buffalo exhibit. The 
exhibit cited Joseph Hodge, the area’s first 


LESLIES WEEK 


James B. Parker of the assassination of 
President McKinley, and the accomplish- 
ments and struggles for recognition of many 
other black citizens. 


black resident; the first-hand reports of 


The beginning of the United Fund cam- 
paign in October was marked by a kick-off 
luncheon and exhibit at the Historical So- 
ciety. The work of its 50 member agencies 
was portrayed in the State Court exhibit. 


The Lyceum Theatre was one of the Buffalo 
theaters included in the library corridor 
photographic exhibit in October. 
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Women of the Erie County Historical Fed- 
eration wore early 19th century costumes 
at the Erie County Fair’s Historical Build- 
ing in August. Eighteen local historical 
societies took part in the historical display 
competition. 


gistorical | 
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Nearly 250 friends and business associates 
of Owen B. Augspurger attended the dinner 
and opening of an exhibit in his honor. 


Meine! 


The re-installation of the 1812 cannon on the Society grounds was completed by the Mili- 
tary History Chapter in time for the November 11 exhibit honoring Owen B. Augspurger. 
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1969 EXHIBIT SCHEDULE 


Date Title Location Description 
January 150 Years of Steam State Court Major Temporary 
February 12 Black History 

of Buffalo Second Floor Minor Temporary 
February Begin Erie County 

Room Construction Ground Floor Major Permanent 
March 15 Four Manuscripts 

Collections State Court Major Temporary 
May 5 Staffordshire China Second Floor Minor Temporary 
June 11 Staffordshire program Auditorium Special Event 
May 10 Junior Historians Auditorium and Special Event 

Convention Exhibits Erie County Room 
May 22 Triumph of the Curtiss Erie County Room Major Temporary 

Flying Machine 
July 2 African Cultural 

Center 350 Masten Ave. Major Permanent 
July 16-17 15th Congress of 


August 15-23 


October 
October 8 


Local Historical 
Societies 

Erie County Fair 
History Department 
Buffalo Theatres 
United Fund Serves 
the Community 


Exhibit and Luncheon 


Williamsville, N.Y. 
Hamburg, N.Y. 


Library Corridor 


State Court 
and lower floor 


Special Event 
Major Temporary 


Temporary 
Major Temporary 


October 24-27 Japanese Festival State Court and Special Event 
exterior of building 

November 3 Annual Meeting Auditorium Special Event 

November 11 =‘ Tribute to State Court and Major Temporary 


Owen B. Augspurger 


Erie County Room 


Under special events, the Society conducts a weekly film program on Sat- 


urday mornings from September to June, monthly meetings of the Civil War 
Round Table, five meetings of the Military History Chapter, two or more 
meetings of the Medical Historical Society, regular meetings and events of the 
Lower Lakes Marine Chapter, and unveiling ceremonies for Historic Markers. 
The Society circulates 93 loan exhibits to schools of the area and has available 


several larger exhibits for use in display areas. 
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Report of the Committee on Markers 


by I. FRANK MOoGAVERO 


All in all, the Committee on Markers 
feels that it has had a successful year. 
True, it was not so busy as some but 
then it was busy enough. 


QuoTA INTERNATIONAL 

Events occurred early for on Saturday, 
February 8th, at 10 A.M., a marker, 
placed on the Lafayette Hotel building, 
was unveiled. It marked the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of Quota In- 
ternational, Inc., by Mrs. Wanda Frey 
Joiner, in Buffalo. 

Mrs. Willis T. Schwartz, only living 
charter member of the Buffalo Quota 
Club, Mrs. Everett W. Hall of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, President of Quota Interna- 
tional, and Crawford Wettlaufer, Presi- 
dent of our Society, who spoke briefly, 
unveiled the marker. Continental break- 
fast for the group which witnessed the 
ceremony was served in the Lafayette 
Hotel where the Quota Club had been 
founded. 


The marker reads as follows: 


QUOTA INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
Founded on this site by Wanda Frey 
Joiner, February 6, 1919. An inter- 
national organization of executive 
professional and business women 
serving country and community. 
Today numbers more than 400 chap- 
ters in the United States, Canada 
and Australia. 
Quota International, Inc. 
Buffalo & Erie County Historical Society 
1969 


In addition to the many members of 
Quota, also present were Messrs. Walter 
S. Dunn, Jr., Director of our Society, 
Lester W. Smith, Associate Director, 
Richard C. Marcus, Member of the 
Board of Managers, and I. Frank Mo- 
gavero, Chairman of the Committee on 
Markers. 


That evening a formal dinner was held 
in the Hotel Statler-Hilton to commem- 
orate the event. After an Invocation by 
the Rev. Edward J. Pitz, Moderator of 
the Presbytery of Western New York, 
Mrs. Henrietta W. Schlager, Chairman 
of the Buffalo Anniversary Steering 
Committee, who was Toastmistress, in- 
troduced Anita M. Buck, Governor of 
District 17 of Quota International, who 
welcomed the assemblage to Western 
New York. 

Representing Mayor Frank A. Sedita, 
who had proclaimed February 8, 1969, 
as Founder’s Day Observance of Quota 
International, Incorporated, was City 
Treasurer Lucy A. Curley, who welcomed 
the group to Buffalo. 

Mrs. Vera Hall, International Presi- 
dent of Quota, then painstakingly and 
precisely introduced all the governors 
and officers of Quota Clubs of various 
parts of the United States who were in 
attendance. She not only mentioned 
names, but also localities, Districts, and 
District numbers. Also recognized by 
Mrs. Hall were members of Quota who 
had accomplished singular tasks. 


sas TUT 


QUOTA INTERNATIONAL, INC 


FOUNDED ON THIS SITE BY WANDA 
FREY JOINER, FEBRUARY 6,1919. AN 
iITERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
E CUTIVE PROFESSIONAL AND 
BUSINESS WOMEN SERVING COUNTRY 
AND COMMUNITY. TODAY NUMBERS MORE 
THAN 400 CLUBS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. CANADA AND AUSTRALIA. 


QUOTA INTERNATIONAL. INC. 
BUFFALO & ERIE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
1969 


A TE OTN 
The 50th anniversary of the founding of 
Quota International in Buffalo was marked 
by the unveiling of a marker on the Lafay- 
ette Building. 
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Mrs. Hall was followed by the Amherst 
Male Glee Club which, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Walter E. Reitz, rendered a 
variety of pleasing selections to the 
delight of the audience. Throughout the 
dinner melodious chamber music was 
furnished by the Tony Carnevale Trio. 

Mary Whitmore of the Los Angeles 
Quota Club read a moving tribute to the 
late Wanda Frey Joiner of Buffalo whose 
desire to serve her community led her 
to found the organization. 

The speaker of the evening was Robert 
F. Weber of Detroit, then President- 
elect of Kiwanis International. It was 
the work of Kiwanis which inspired Mrs. 
Joiner to form a similar service club for 
women. He urged all to strive to bring 
order to our nation and cited the role 
of service clubs in this regard. 

Benediction was given by Monsignor 
Michael J. Harrington, Pastor of Im- 
maculate Conception Church in Buffalo. 

Also present were Miss Vivien Ingram 
of Flint, Michigan, immediate past In- 
ternational President, Mrs. T.F. Haynes, 
Washington, D.C., Executive Secretary, 
Mr. Kenneth W. Pfetsch, Manager of 
Hotel Lafayette of the Carter Hotel 
Chain and Mrs. Pfetsch, Mr. Richard C. 
Marcus and Mrs. Marcus, Dr. I. Frank 
Mogavero and Mrs. Mogavero. 


ZONTA INTERNATIONAL 

Buffalo is indeed fortunate in being 
the founding city of not one, but two 
women’s organizations of international 
scope. Zonta International was organized 
in the Statler Hotel then located at 
Washington and Swan Streets, on No- 
vember 8, 1919, under the leadership of 
Marian DeForest, and has maintained a 
clubroom in the hotel for most of the 
fifty years. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary dinner of 
Zonta was held in the Statler-Hilton’s 
Golden Ballroom on Saturday, November 
8, 1969. Since there had not been suf- 
ficient time to have the plaque complet- 
ed, a facsimile of the plaque was present- 
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ed by President Crawford Wettlaufer of 
the Society to Mrs. Helvi Sipila, an 
attorney and member of the Finnish 
delegation to the United Nations, who is 
International President of Zonta. Mrs. 
Sipila then presented the scroll to Mr. 
Robert Zugger, Manager of the Statler- 
Hilton. Principal speaker at the dinner 
was Mrs. Inga Thorsson, director of the 
Social Development Division of the 
United Nations Department of Social 
and Economic Affairs. 

The plaque, which will be installed 
this spring on the Statler-Hilton building 
at the Delaware entrance, will read: 

ZONTA INTERNATIONAL 

A world-wide organization of Execu- 

tive Women in Business and Profes- 

sions, Founded in Buffalo Statler 

Hotel, November 8, 1919, Dedicated 

to Understanding, Good Will and 

Peace through a World Fellowship 

United in the Zonta Ideal of Service. 

Zonta International 
Buffalo & Erie County Historical Society 
1969 


In the Autumn 1963 issue of the So- 
ciety’s quarterly, Niagara Frontier, the 
Committee reported the vandalization of 
the plaque on one side of the 100th New 
York Volunteer Regiment boulder locat- 
ed in Front Park. The plaque was 
subsequently recovered by the Buffalo 
Police and brought to the Society. 

At that time, the Committee stated 
it was seeking relocation of the boulder 
to another part of the park. Negotiations 
for restoration were held with city of- 
ficials. 

In the spring of 1969, upon the sug- 
gestion of a citizen of Buffalo, Television 
Channel 7 publicized the situation. With- 
in a short time, on Wednesday, May 28, 
the boulder was removed to the location 
previously designated by the Committee. 
The Society has refurbished the vandal- 
ized plaque and will do the same to the 
other one still attached to the boulder. 
Rededication is planned for the coming 
spring. 


Harris Hitt INN REDEDICATION 

On Tuesday evening, September 23rd, 
at 7 p.m., a small group gathered at the 
site of the old Harris Hill Inn on Main 
Street in the Town of Clarence. The 
business at hand was the rededication 
of the marker denoting the inn at the 
place to which the Salisbury brothers 
moved their presses just a few days be- 
fore Buffalo was burned in December, 
1813, and where they continued to print 
the Buffalo Gazette. 


The marker, among the very first 
erected by this Committee, is co-spon- 
sored by the Salisbury Club. Since it 
is located so close to the road, its con- 
dition has deteriorated. It was re-fur- 
bished by the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society for the rededication. 


The unveiling was performed by Mrs. 
Oneta Baker, Historian of the Town of 
Clarence and chairman of the rededica- 
tion program, and Mr. Robert Ludwick, 
President of the Town of Clarence His- 
torical Society. 

Among those present were Dr. Daniel 
C. Fisher, Chairman of the Markers 
Committee of the Town of Clarence and 
Mrs. Fisher, and members of the Clar- 
ence Historical Society. 

Representing our Society were Messrs. 
Crawford Wettlaufer, Walter S. Dunn, 
Jr., Walter Merwin, and I. Frank Mo- 
gavero. , 

After the ceremony, the group ad- 
journed to the Clarence Historical 
Society’s quarters where Professor Ben- 
jamin Gronewald, a member of the Eng- 
lish Department of the State University 
College at Buffalo, was the principal 
speaker. Present too was Mrs. Grone- 
wald. 

We are grateful to the Clarence His- 
torical Society for planning the rededi- 
cation ceremonies and commend it on 
the efficient and pleasant manner in 
which it was done. 

When the old fortress-like Erie County 
Bank building was about to be demol- 
ished, the Committee moved quickly to 


preserve the large bronze marker which 
graced the Church Street vestibule of 
the building. It had been installed in 
1907 by the Niagara Frontier Land- 
marks Association to commemorate the 
First Presbyterian Society as the first 
church organization in Buffalo, organ- 
ized February 2, 1812. 

Plans for the reinstallation were for- 
malized by the Markers Committee to- 
gether with Mrs. William C. Warren 
representing the Church and Mr. Ter- 
rence Hartnett representing the Bank. 

The marker was placed in the Erie 
County Bank building in Main Place 
on December 12th at 10:30 A.M. That 
day was selected because it was the 
anniversary of that day in 1820 when 
the Holland Land Company, through 
Joseph Ellicott, deeded land on this site 
for the Church’s first edifice. 


The legend on the marker reads as 
follows: 

On this site the First Presbyterian 

Society of the Town of Buffalo, 

organized February second, 1812, 

the first church organization in the 

city, erected in 1823 a church edifice. 

In 1827 it dedicated a second and 

more substantial structure, in which 

it worshipped until 1891, when it 
moved to the Circle. Erected by the 

Niagara Frontier Landmarks Assoc- 

iation, 1907. 

The plaque was unveiled by President 
Crawford Wettlaufer and his cousin, C. 
Taylor Wettlaufer, an elder of the 
Church and a fourth generation member. 
The Rev. Dr. Arthur W. Mielke, minis- 
ter of the First Presbyterian Church, 
was the principal speaker. County Ex- 
ecutive B. John Tutuska and President 
Wettlaufer also spoke. 

Among the approximately fifty people 
who witnessed the ceremony were the 
Very Rev. Elton O. Smith, Jr., Dean of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Shelton Square; 
Mrs. William C. Warren; Harlan J. 
Swift, President of the Erie County Sav- 
ings Bank; Paul A. Willax, William F. 
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The Erie County Savings Bank was the site 
of a re-installation of a marker in December 
for the First Presbyterian Society of the 
Town of Buffalo. 


Schrieber, Jay S. Doerflein, and George 
L. Sheridan, Vice-Presidents; Mrs. Sarah 
A. O’Rourke, Treasurer; and Mr. Ter- 
rence Hartnett, Marketing Representa- 
tive of the Bank. Mr. and Mrs. Bryant 
Glenny and Mr. Squire Haskin were 
among the spectators. 

Representing the Society were Messrs. 
Crawford Wettlaufer, President, Walter 
S. Dunn, Lester W. Smith, and Justice 
Reid S. Moule and Mr. Robert Wilson 
of the Board of Managers. Following 
the ceremonies, the group was served 
coffee and pastry with the Bank as host. 

The Town of Evans Historical Society 
unveiled a marker on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 13, at 11 A.M. on the grounds of 
the old Evans School House located at 
the crossing of Erie, Eden and Evans 
Center Roads in Evans Center. 

The marker honors Major William C. 
Dudley the Town’s first school teacher 
and War of 1812 hero. Major Dudley 
left his classroom to join the militia 
during the War of 1812. He was killed 
in action December 30, 1813, the day 
on which the Village of Buffalo was 
burned. 
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Major Dudley held his classes in a 
log cabin near the site of the present 
school building which was erected in 
1857. After this year, the building will 
no longer be used as a school but will 
be preserved as a memorial if the Town 
of Evans Historical Society has its way. 
Walter S. Dunn represented the Histor- 
ical Society and spoke at the unveiling. 

Our heartiest congratulations to Town 
Historian Donald Cook and to the So- 
ciety for its continued efforts to preserve 
our local heritage. 


At its last meeting the Committee drew 
up a list of proposed activities for 1970. 
The first item on the agenda is the 
marking of the site of the Bertrand 
Chaffee homestead in Springville, Town 
of Concord. In 1916, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chaffee donated the home and twelve 
acres of land to be used for hospital 
purposes. The Town of Concord will 
co-sponsor the plaque commemorating 
the hospital which has recently been 
enlarged to serve the community. Mrs. 
Lillian Geiger, Town of Concord His- 
torian, and the Committee are working 
on a suitable legend. 

The Niagara Frontier Bank of New 
York, the latest financial institution to 
open its doors in Buffalo, has graciously 
agreed to co-sponsor a marker denoting 
the location of Grover Cleveland’s Law 
Office which was located on the site of 
the bank. The Committee has met with 
Mr. Daniel J. Kenefick, III, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the bank, in preparing a legend 
for a plaque to replace the one formerly 
at that location which was removed when 
ownership of the building changed hands. 
The event is scheduled for early spring. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the 
Committee that a marker be placed on 
Bird Island in the Niagara River’ at 
Black Rock. The island was the com- 
mercial depot of early Black Rock. The 
Buffalo breakwall begins at this island. 
This wall was built by Porter, Barton 
and Company to form a harbor out of 
what is now the Black Rock Channel. 


Bird Island is especially noted these 
days as the home of the West Side 
Rowing Club whose crews have acquitted 
themselves admirably and are interna- 
tionally known and recognized as being 
among the best in the world. 

It was decided too, that the Fargo 
Mansion located on the northeast corner 
of Niagara and Franklin Streets, still 
standing though somewhat changed, 
should be honored by placing a marker 
on its exterior. William G. Fargo was 
Mayor of Buffalo in 1861 and re-elected 
in 1863. He lived at that site until 1871. 
Mr. Fargo was, with Henry Wells, one 
of the founders of the famous Wells- 
Fargo Express Co. in 1852. Two years 
previous these two men and others found- 
ed the American Express Company. 


The site of Reese’s blacksmith shop 
on the northeast corner of Seneca and 
Washington Streets was also singled out 
for commemoration. It was one of three 
buildings which survived the burning of 
Buffalo in December, 1813. It was used 
as a morgue in which were placed the 
bodies of victims of the marauding In- 
dians and British. 

On the southwest corner of Eagle and 
Washington Streets or just about on the 
corner, stood, until March 18, 1887, 
when it was consumed by a great con- 
flagration, St. James Hall. The Richmond 
Hotel just to the west of it was destroyed 
at the same time. At one time or another, 
St. James Hall housed the Buffalo His- 


torical Society, the Science Society, the 
Arts Academy, the Y.M.C.A., the Erie 
County Medical Society, the Firemen’s 
Benevolent Association and the Law 
Library of the Eighth Judicial District. 

It was there, too, that President 
Lincoln’s body lay in state on April 27, 
1865, from 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. allowing 
between 80,000 and 100,000 to view the 
catafalque. The Committee feels that 
the site of St. James Hall, where now 
rises gracefully the Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Company Bank Building, 
should be suitably marked. 

On Jewett Parkway is a house owned 
by the State of New York which is used 
as a residence by the President of the 
State University of New York at Buffalo. 
It is one of four in Buffalo designed by 
the world-famous architect, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, and the Committee is of the 
opinion that it is very worthy of com- 
memoration. 

As in other years, the press, radio and 
television were extremely gracious, 
patient and efficient in affording the 
Markers Committee excellent coverage 
of its activities. To them the Committee 
is sincerely grateful. 

The Committee humbly submits this 
report to the officers and members of 
the Society and is most appreciative to 
them since it is by their sufferance that 
it has been permitted to enjoy another 
year in the pursuance of its delightful 
and rewarding task. 
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Annual Meeting of the Members 


NOVEMBER 3, 1969 


by I. FraNnK MOGAVERO 


President Crawford Wettlaufer called 
the meeting to order in the Society’s 
auditorium, at 8:20 p.m. after a dinner 
held in the newly remodeled Erie Coun- 
ty Room on the lower floor of the His- 
torical Building, making an announce- 
ment regarding the formal arrangements 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Petri which decorated 
the tables this evening. She offered them 
for sale, the proceeds to be donated to 
the Wilcox House and he stated they 
may be purchased at the door upon leav- 
ing tonight. He called for a moment of 
silence in memory of Mr. Herbert Dar- 
ling and Mr. Owen B. Augspurger, and 
then proceeded with his presidential re- 
port, telling of the outstanding achieve- 
ments made in spite of financial cut- 
backs. After touching on the many proj- 
ects carried out he stated, “I am sure 
you will agree from the above program 
that we are indeed both a city and a 
county historical society and are well 
represented on the national scene as 
well. With the continued support of both 
the city and county, Society members, 
and interested people as a whole, we 
look forward to another good year in 
1970.” 

The Director’s report was given as a 
slide presentation introducing the mem- 
bers of the staff on slides and telling of 
their duties, and thus outlining the func- 
tions of the many departments of the 
Society. 

Mr. Wettlaufer expressed appreciation 
for the Director’s report and introduced 
Hon. Charles Desmond, the recipient of 
the Red Jacket Award. 

In Judge Desmond’s response he stat- 
ed that a great deal of history had been 
made in Buffalo. However, Buffalo has 
failed to adjust to changing times and 
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as citizens we have been downgrading 
ourselves. Buffalo is never going to be 
a San Francisco, New Orleans or New 
York City, but we have changed our 
thinking a little. 

Judge Desmond stated that he deeply 
appreciated the award, would treasure 
the plaque, and would see that his grand- 
children appreciated it too. He stated 
that we have a lot to be proud of in 
Buffalo, and this Society helps us to ap- 
preciate what we are and to know that 
our ancestors built a great city. 

Mr. Wettlaufer announced at this time 
that a second Red Jacket Award would 
be presented this year. Mr. Owen B. 
Augspurger had also been nominated a 
recipient, and it would be presented 
Tuesday, November 11, at a dinner meet- 
ing to be held honoring him. 

Mr. George Sipprell was called upon 
to present the awards for the Erie County 


Mr. Robert B. Meech, Society Treasurer, 
gave an illustrated talk on his “Tour of 
Museums in the Soviet Union” at the An- 
nual Meeting. 


Fair historical department. He stated 
that each year the Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society, Erie County 
Agricultural Society and the Erie Coun- 
ty Historical Federation take this oc- 
casion to honor the societies that exist 
outside the City of Buffalo. The awards 
were won by the following: 5th, Aurora; 
4th, Lancaster; 3rd, Williamsville; 2nd, 
Clarence; and 1st, Marilla. The follow- 
ing societies received honorable mention: 
Alden, Boston, Eden, Evans, Hamburg, 
Newstead, Orchard Park, Tonawanda- 
Kenmore, Wales, West Seneca, Tona- 
wandas. 

The three societies that were honored 
for costumes worn at the Fair were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Victor Reinstein. The 
Ist prize went to the Historical Society 
of the Tonawandas, 2nd to Eden, and 
3rd to Alden. 

Buffalo Area Awards of the Freedom 
Foundation at Valley Forge were pre- 
sented for the Foundation by Mr. Wett- 
laufer. The George Washington Honor 
Medal for a youth essay contest was 
presented to Mr. David Peugeot repre- 
senting the Buffalo Evening News and 
Mrs. Betsy Buttery representing the 
Erie County American Legion Auxiliary. 
Miss Gertrude Goll of Public School 44 
and Mrs. Virginia Duffy for Mr. John 
D. Steward of Hoover Junior High 
School, Kenmore, received the Valley 
Forge Teachers Medal awards. Mrs. 
Lucile Kinne accepted the Honor Cer- 
tificate award for Community Program 
for the Amherst Senior Centers. Millard 
Browne and Dr. J. Norman Hayes re- 
ceived George Washington Honor Medal 
awards, one for an editorial and the 
other for a public address, and John W. 
Doran received an Honor Certificate 
award for a play, “Surrender at York- 
town.” 

In the absence of Mr. Corning Town- 
send and Mr. John Wickser, Dr. Ed- 
mund Brown, representing the Nomin- 
ating Committee, placed in nomination 
the following: 


For members of the 
Board of Managers, Class of 1973: 
Richard C. Marcus 
Myles Slatin 
Reid S. Moule 
Peter V. R. Lapey 
Appleton Fryer 
Robert L. Wilson 
Class of 1972: James G. Dyett 
Class of 1971: Rufus W. Meadows 


The nominations were seconded and 
on motion the Secretary was instructed 
to cast one ballot for the eight nominees. 
These newly elected Board members 
were asked to rise and received a hearty 
round of applause. 

Mr. Wettlaufer announced that al- 
though it had been intended that this 
meeting should act on a proposal to 
increase membership dues by changing 
the bylaws, an insufficient number of 
proxies had been received to make it 
possible at this time. In the near future, 
a special meeting of the Society will be 
called to act on the matter. 

Mr. Wettlaufer introduced Mr. Robert 
Meech, the treasurer of the Society and 
speaker of the evening. 

Mr. Meech reported that as of October 
the Society was still solvent and the 
financial situation healthy. 

He stated that his illustrated talk 
would not be a travel talk but a museum 
talk, and described his trip to the mus- 
eums of Russia. He stated that things 
were presented more than ideas in the 
museums although the displaying tech- 
nique varied, but the buildings were 
magnificent palaces, monasteries and 
churches. Their programs are well or- 
ganized, and post-graduate degrees are 
given. 

Mr. Wettlaufer thanked Mr. Meech 
for the very interesting resume of his 
trip and the meeting was adjourned at 
10:10 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 

I. Frank Mocavero, Secretary 

By: Water S. Dunn, JR. 
Clerk 
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A meeting of the Board of Managers 
was called to order at 10:20 p.m. after 
the members present had signed a me- 
morial to Mr. Owen B. Augspurger. The 
following were present: Messrs. Crawford 
Wettlaufer, I. Frank Mogavero, Robert 
B. Meech, Edmund Brown, Robert L. 
Wilson, Charles Diebold III, Richard 
Marcus, Appleton Fryer, Rufus W. 
Meadows, E. K. Fretwell, Jr., Walter S. 
Dunn, Jr., and Lester W. Smith. 


Red Jacket Medal Award 


by CRAWFORD WETTLAUFER 


Tonight it is not possible for me to 
say that the man we honor with this 
year’s Annual Red Jacket Award has 
spent his lifetime without recognition, 
nor that our Society’s Award is the only 
award he has received, nor that his 
achievements are known only to the 
community where he lives. His acclaim 
far surpasses his home community of 
Eden, New York. 

Last month Canisius College, which 
celebrates its 100th anniversary next 
year, reorganized its Board of Trustees 
and, for the first time, named a layman 
—Judge Charles S. Desmond—to serve 
as its chairman. 

Three years ago Charles Desmond 
retired as Chief Judge of the New York 
State Court of Appeals after having 
served on the court for 26 years, longer 
than any other judge in the State’s his- 
tory. From 1959 to his retirement he 
was Chief Judge, and was the first resi- 
dent of Erie County ever to occupy this 
position. Both the Republican and the 
Democratic parties supported his nomi- 
nation, attesting to the esteem and re- 
spect he enjoyed among the legal fra- 
ternity. 

The Buffalo Evening News named him 
an Outstanding Citizen in 1959; the 
University of Buffalo cited him for his 
distinguished accomplishments in the 
field of law and for public service. 
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On motion of Dr. Brown, seconded by 
Mr. Wilson, the following were elected 
to office: President, Crawford Wettlauf- 
er; Vice-President, Walter S. Merwin; 
Vice-President, George Goodyear; Sec- 
retary, I. Frank Mogavero; Treasurer, 
Robert B. Meech. 

The meeting was adjourned at 10:25 
p.m. 


Tonight, we of this Society wish to 
take note of his accomplishments in 
naming him a recipient of our 1969 Red 
Jacket Medal. 

The original Red Jacket Medal was 
given to the Indian orator and Seneca 
leader, Red Jacket, by President Wash- 
ington in 1792 on behalf of the newly 
organized American government. It was 
a symbol of mutual respect and under- 
standing with a promise of a peaceful 
merging of two cultures. 

The Society’s award was created by 
the Board of Managers in 1957 to honor 
“a citizen of Western New York who 
has demonstrated a willingness to use his 
knowledge of, and devotion to, the com- 
munity by his life and work.” Charles 
Stewart Desmond is such a man. 

He was born on December 2, 1896, 
at his parents’ home on the corner of 
Virginia Street and West Avenue in 
Buffalo. His father had a tavern on the 
first floor, and the family lived above. 
He attended Immaculate Conception 
School and served as an altar boy at 
the church. 

When he was old enough, he worked. 
At Angola on the Lake he organized 
dances. At Delaware Park Lake, where 
his father had the concession, he helped 
to rent boats. From the casino there 
he could look across to see this building, 
hardly knowing that one day it, too, 


would mark a chapter in his life. 

He graduated from Canisius High 
School, received a Bachelor of Arts and 
a Master’s degree at Canisius College, 
and then entered the law school of the 
University of Buffalo. World War I in- 
terrupted his law studies, and he joined 
the Marines, serving as a flight cadet. 
It was 1920 before he returned to law 
books and received his law degree from 
the University of Buffalo, and that same 
year he was admitted to the bar. 

Next came the years as a young law- 
yer in the city, and in 1928 he married 
Helen Rogers. They became the parents 
of a boy and three daughters. 


From 1920-1940 Charles Desmond was 
an associate, and later law partner, 
with Thomas C. Burke. From 1936-1940 
he was a member of the New York State 
Board of Social Welfare, before he was 
appointed to the New York Supreme 
Court of Appeals in 1941 by Gov. Her- 
bert H. Lehman. A lifelong Democrat, 
he did not win Republican endorsement 
for a full elective term that November, 
but running on a ticket headed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, he easily won the elec- 
tion. At 44 he was the youngest man 
elected to the state’s highest court in 
nearly a century. 

While serving on the Court of Appeals 
he divided his time between Albany 
where the court sessions were held, New 
York City where he served as chairman 
of the State Judicial Conference, and 
Eden where home is and where he and 
his wife kept riding horses. His wife 
died in 1958, but his four children all 
continue to live nearby. 

During his years on the bench he 
balanced the rigid rules of the written 
law with the changing spirit of the com- 
mon law. He was a strong advocate of 
the abolishment of juries in civil cases. 

When he was elected Chief Judge 
there was great need for court reform. 
A unified administrative court system 
was his first order of business, and the 
result was a reduction in court delays, 


: ; Buffalo Evening News photo 
Retired Chief Judge of the New York Court 
of Appeals (right), Charles S. Desmond, re- 
ceived the Red Jacket Medal from Crawford 
Wettlaufer, Society President. Millard G. 
Browne (center), Buffalo Evening News 
editorial page editor, was one of those who 
received Freedom Foundation awards at the 
1969 Annual Meeting. 


more uniformity in sentences handed 
down, better relationships between the 
legislature which made the laws and 
the courts which made the rulings. 

One of the court’s major assignments 
while he served as Chief Judge was the 
reapportionment of the state into legis- 
lative districts. 

During his term he lectured at 15 
law schools, wrote several books, and 
received honorary degrees from New 
York University, Syracuse University, 
Villanova, Canisius, University of Buf- 
falo, St. John’s, Brooklyn Law School, 
and Niagara University. He served on 
the Advisory Council of the University 
of Notre Dame and as chairman of the 
Sisters’ Hospital Advisory Board. 

But the singular interest that Judge 
Desmond has which most intrigues me 
this evening is that when he is not read- 
ing a detective story, a law journal, or 
a religious book, he finds histories—of 
any kind, his favorite reading. Naturally, 
I applaud his selection. 

This evening, let us also applaud his 
distinguished life of service to this com- 
munity. It is a pleasure for me to 
present this Red Jacket Medal to Judge 
Charles S. Desmond. 
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Acceptance 


by JupGE CHARLES S. DESMOND 


Mr. Wettlaufer and friends: 

Being under strict admonition to be 
brief, I am going to be. 

I was greatly gratified, of course, to 
learn that I was going to receive this 
honor. I thought at first it might be 
because of my age. Some around here 
thought I was a contemporary of Red 
Jacket. Then I rather thought it may 
have been for my long-time interest in 
American history, especially the history 
of Buffalo and the Niagara Frontier to 
which my immigrant grandparents came 
in 1840. It is a sobering thought to 
realize that their lives, my parents’ lives 
and my own life have encompassed a 
great deal of the history of Buffalo from 
the days when it was a brawling lake 
and canal port through the days of its 
industrial growth, its greatness as a port, 
and then sadly through the days of dis- 
illusionment and disappointment which 
have continued almost, but not quite, 
down to the present day. 

For a lot of reasons Buffalo failed to 
adjust to changing times, changing com- 
merce, and changes brought about by 
immigration. The City got old and wasn’t 
renovated. Worst of all, however, we 
began to downgrade ourselves. The worst 
criticisms you hear of Buffalo come from 
Buffalonians. We compare ourselves ad- 
versely with such cities as Cleveland, 
Detroit and Chicago to our detriment. 
I think in recent years, due in part to 
the activities of some people who are 
in this room, we have changed our think- 
ing a little. We realize that we’re never 
going to be a Paris, a San Francisco, a 
New Orleans or a New York, but I think 
we begin to appreciate what we are and 
what we have been. 

I think some of our problems, some 
of our struggles, have helped us in that 
direction. Quite recently, the troubles 
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of the Philharmonic, or the silly brawl- 
ing over the proposed stadium have been 
instructive. I am a great optimist. I 
think that in the past the political par- 
ties in the City, both of them, have failed 
to give us the right kind of leadership 
or the right kind of people. I think the 
parties are trying very, very hard, at 
least in spots, to provide leadership. It 
isn’t easy today to persuade people of 
substance to run for elective office be- 
cause elective office is not as attractive 
as it once was. 

I promised to be brief and I am going 
to be. If I had the eloquence ascribed 
to Red Jacket I’d give a long, long 
speech, but I’m not going to. Let me say 
only that I do deeply appreciate this 
award and will treasure this plaque 
among my memorabilia. I will see to it 
that my grandchildren appreciate it too. 

A poet once wrote of his dream of the 
City of Springfield. I’m drawing on 
memory, perhaps inaccurately, but it 
was to be a city so beautiful that visitors 
would starve in the streets rather than 
go home. This is perhaps a _ top-lofty 
dream, but we have a lot to be proud of 
in Buffalo, and I think we are beginning 
not only to renovate ourselves in many 
aspects, but we can appreciate what we 
are. This Society helps us to realize our 
great past, the great days, the strong 
days when our ancestors built from noth- 
ing a great city. Those were the days 
when Buffalo was on the pathway of 
empire. 

Mr. Wettlaufer, my warm thanks, my 
deep appreciation and my best wishes 
to you and the Society. ° 

Before I finish, let me say that I think 
one of the best things that Buffalo pro- 
dues is that too-seldom-appearing WNi- 
agara Frontier. 

Thank you very much. 


Erie County Fair Awards 


by GEORGE G. SIPPRELL and Mrs. JULIA Boyer REINSTEIN 


Winners of the 1969 Erie County Fair 
awards were made by Mr. George G. 
Sipprell on behalf of the Society’s Board 
of Managers and the Erie County Agri- 
cultural Society. 

First Prize went to Marilla Historical 
Society, Second to Clarence Historical 
Society, Third to Williamsville-Amherst 
Historical Society, Fourth to Lancaster 
Historical Society, and Fifth to Aurora 
Historical Society. 


Freedom Foundation Awards 


by CRAWFORD WETTLAUFER 


On behalf of the Freedom Foundation 
of Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Crawford Wettlaufer, Society President, 
made the 1968 awards to the following: 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
HONOR MEDAL AWARDS 


Buffalo Evening News, Erie County 
American Legion and American Legion 
Auxiliary, jointly, for sponsoring an 
Americanism youth essay contest on 
“What I Owe America as a Citizen.” 
The contest was conducted in public, 
private and parochial schools and the 
winners received a six-day trip to Wash- 
ington, D.C., so that they could see 
government at work and tour the Capi- 
tol. Mrs. Betty J. Buttery accepted on 
behalf of the Legion Auxiliary, and Mr. 
David Peugeot for the Buffalo Evening 


Honorable Mentions were given to: 
Alden, Boston, Eden, Evans, Hamburg, 
Newstead, Orchard Park, Tonawanda- 
Kenmore, Wales, West Seneca Historical 
Societies and the Society of the Tona- 
wandas. 

Mrs. Julia Boyer Reinstein, President 
of the Erie County Historical Federation 
gave special awards to those wearing the 
best costumes during the Fair Week. 


News. The Erie County American Le- 
gion received its award at a previous 
ceremony. 

Dr. Norman Hayes for his public ad- 
dress: “Today’s Fifth Column: The 
Merchants of Venom.” 

Mr. Millard C. Browne for his edi- 
torial published in the Buffalo Evening 
News entitled “Freedom Perverted.” 


THE VALLEY FORGE 
TEACHERS MEDAL 
Mr. John D. Stewart 
Miss Gertrude Goll 


HONOR CERTIFICATES 
Mr. John W. Doran for his play, 
“Surrender at Yorktown.” 
Amherst Senior Centers for its com- 
munity program. The award was accept- 
ed by Mrs. Lucile M. Kinne. 
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Owen B. Augspurger, Society President 
from 1964-1968, was awarded the Red 
Jacket Medal at a program honoring his 
memory in November. Portrait by Virginia 
Cuthbert. 


HtstToery 


Special Tribute 


Red Jacket Medal to Owen B. Augspurger 


by CRAWFORD WETTLAUFER 


On behalf of the Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society, I wish to 
welcome our distinguished guests from Canada and from Albany, members of 
the Society, and its Military History Chapter and Civil War Round Table, and 
other friends here this evening. 


We should like to begin our program tonight opening the exhibit, “A 
Tribute to Owen B. Augspurger,” with a presentation of a Red Jacket Medal. 
As the Society announced last week, the Board of Managers has voted to confer 
this award upon Owen Augspurger. It is the highest award the Society bestows, 
and he had received several nominations for it before his sudden passing last 
summer. The Historical Society confers this award annually upon a citizen of 
Buffalo in recognition of outstanding civic service. Mr. Augspurger’s unceasing 
efforts toward improving the quality of life in the city are too varied to recount 
in any fullness here. All present here tonight, including our guests from Canada 
and Albany, indicate the range of his associations and his untiring activities in 
increasing the awareness of our historical heritage. 


On behalf of the Historical Society it is my honor to present the Red Jacket 
Award conferred on Owen B. Augspurger to his wife, Mrs. Paula Augspurger. 


Response by Mrs. Augspurger: 


I feel I would like to say thank you very much for all of Owen’s friends. 
He would have been so proud were he here tonight, and I am proud for him. 
I thank you for myself and our family. 


November 11, 1969 
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Financial Report 
by Rosert B. MEECH 


Statement of Assets and Fund Balances (On a Cash Basis) 


December 31, 1969 
with comparative figures for 1968 


Assets 1969 
Current funds: 
Unrestricted: 
Cash, including $30,097 savings accounts in 1969 .......... $ 40,530 
Investments, at cost (quoted market, 
TOGO N29. 9455 LOGS! $278;223) occ cess ecto nceroaceccnecsbauere 166,568 
"ROLES trIGLOd | ee 207,098 
Restricted: 
Cash, including $664 savings account in 1969 ................ 8,414 
Investments, at cost (quoted market, 
TOGO SLOWS is AQGOs cp LOO) veacce sees ee eee ee, 9,541 
POLL erOHUriCted ste Ao aetna 17,955 


Total current funds 225,053 


Endowment funds: 


Cash, including $1,525 savings accounts in 1969 ............ 1,805 


Investments, at cost (quoted market, 


L9GO 2751042561 TOG6R. S125: 51h)... ee a ee 119,703 
Total endowment funds $121,508 


Agency funds: 


CES Raper a oe tee rs kar en Hem te eee em 2,139 


Total agency funds $ 2,139 
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1968 


40,416 


166,574 


206,990 


5,071 


9,541 


14,612 


221,602 


1,805 


119,703 
121,508 


2,392 


2,392 


Summary of Changes in Internal Unrestricted Current Funds 


Public fund ............ 


Private fund .......... 


Other funds: 
Gift\shop’ <.....<..-..--.. 


Managers’ 
discretionary .... 


Fillmore volume .... 


Adventures series . 


Year ended December 31, 1969 


Fund 
balances 
(deficit) at 
beginning 
of year 


$ (1,079) 


195,770 


5,940 


150 


3,661 


. 2,548 


12,299 


Add 
Excess (deficit) of (deduct) Fund 
revenues over expenditures transfers balances 
Excess between atend 
Revenues Expenditures (deficit) funds of year 
223,655 251,203 (27,548) 34,566 5,939 
44,637 18,804 25,833 (34,566) 187,037 
5,156 3,549 1,607 7,547 
22 = a 150 
306 27 279 3,940 
840 903 (63) 2,485 
6,302 4,479 1,823 a 14,122 
274,594 274,486 108 -- 207,098 
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Statement of Current Funds Revenues and Expenditures (On a Cash Basis) 


Year ended December 31, 1969 
with comparative figures for 1968 


1969 
Revenues: 
Public support, including restricted governmental 
appropriations of $21,564 ($39,922 in 1968) ........00.......... $223,655 
Private revenues: 
IMIGINDERAEIT h QUGS = 32.0 ecto cee eee eee ty gi 9,298 
Contributions, including $350 restricted 
VERS Me Ey Aras ol R240 Eh or oR rae eee aT Se a re 2,615 
Sale of publications and miscellaneous material ............ 11,840 
Investment and endowment income ..........................-...------ 20,884 
INGIBCOLARGO IS n> et eet 8 Sys oe — 
Total private revenues 44,637 
ITEP RDEG CRUE Hershey a let rcs a ee oe ice eel J ere od 6,302 
Total revenues 274,594 
Expenditures: 
Public activities: 
Salaries anarstatt benetits: =n ho ence ee eee 184,753 
Supplies and expenses: 
Operation and maintenance of plant _.....................0....... 19,452 
Bxhibiterand COMeCHONS 21.085. scs aoe 17,046 
CORO r a Fee ea en ENR ae Bt A 29,952 
64,450 
Total public activities ~ 251,203 
Private activities: 
IBN blicetiansy ese eee ie. Rae Die ne SRS Wage Po ll 5,434 
TEIDMICRCLAMOTIS. on cee Ser cme Sein eee eet ee 2,113 
SUA CG aoe ee eee AD ag ne ee a ee 2,028 
Miscellaneous materials purchased for resale .................. 7,807 
Restricted collections and acquisitions |............................. 350 
Investment management fees ..................-.cq:ec-0ccececeeeeeseees 718 
IMUIRCE LAN EOURe se ereer oa te on ee ae 354 
Total private activities 18,804 
COSNGERACLIOTUES oO 5. tee S oe eee eee Sd, en eens ee, 4,479 
Total expenditures 274,486 
Excess of revenues over expenditures $ 108 
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1968 


211,540 


9,305 


4,927 
5,015 
20,472 
34 


40,253 


6,794 
258,587 


159,110 


27,589 
19,024 
26,578 


73,191 
232,301 


5,566 


253,496 
5,091 
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The Seneca Nation and the Kinzua Dam 


by Levinus K. PAINTER 


Leaders of the Seneca Nation made 
many trips to the nation’s Capitol in the 
late 1950’s with the words of George 
Washington fresh in their minds, “The 
United States will be true and faithful 
to their engagements.” Indian people 
have always taken pride in dealing justly 
and honorably with their fellowmen. 
They expect this same moral integrity 
on the part of those who represent the 
government of the United States. 

These words of George Washington 
were confirmed by a treaty made with 
the Seneca Nation on November 11, 
1794, at Canandaigua, New York. This 
document was signed by Timothy Pick- 
ering on behalf of the President of the 
United States. A section of Article III 
of this treaty reads, “. . . The United 
States acknowledges all of the land 
within the aforementioned boundaries to 
be the property of the Seneca Nation; 
and the United States will never claim 
the same, nor disturb the Seneca Na- 
tion . . . in the free use and enjoyment 
thereof.” 

This firm assurance, given to the 
Seneca Nation by President Washington 
in the 1794 treaty, was confirmed by a 
second treaty drawn up in 1802 and 
signed by Henry Dearborn, Secretary of 
War, as the representative of President 
Thomas Jefferson. An excerpt from this 
treaty reads, “Said lands . . . shall be 
and remain the property of the Seneca 
and Onondaga Nations of Indians for- 
ever, unless they shall voluntarily re- 
linquish and dispose of the same.””! 

The Seneca people feel that time does 
not dull moral obligation. However, 
from 1959 onward it became increasingly 
evident that officials in Washington par- 
ticularly interested in the Kinzua pro- 


1. A photostat of the 1802 treaty is in the Town 
of Collins Historical Collection. 
2. “Kinzua would protect only 10% of the 
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ject felt that they were under little obli- 
gation to keep inviolate treaties made 
with the Seneca Nation more than 150 
years earlier. They did make frequent 
reference to a Supreme Court decision 
rendered in 1837 in reference to certain 
Cherokee Indian lands in North Caro- 
lina. The conditions under which this 
decision was rendered will bear careful 
examination. It is sufficient to say that 
an injustice in dealing with the Cherokee 
Indians well over a century ago is a very 
uncertain legal support in an attempt to 
find grounds for injustice in dealing with 
the Seneca Indians in the present cen- 
tury. 

Apparently the basic motive for build- 
ing the Kinzua dam got little publicity. 
No doubt the Army. Engineers were 
aware that impounding the waters of the 
upper Allegheny River would have only 
a limited effect on flood levels in Pitts- 
burgh.2 In recent years Pittsburgh in- 
dustries have been handicapped by an 
insufficient flow of pure water during 
the late summer and early fall. A stor- 
age reservoir on the upper Allegheny 
would relieve this situation in some 
measure. 

Both the politicians and the engineers 
knew that they could “sell” to the public 
and to committees of Congress the ob- 
jective of flood control much more easily 
than they could get support and the 
necessary appropriations for a dam on 
the upper Allegheny for the benefit of 
Pittsburgh industries. In any case Kin- 
zua was promoted primarily as a flood 
control project, with possibilities of rec- 
reational facilities being developed. 

Whatever the motives may have been 
in the minds of the promoters of Kinzua, 
an alternative engineering plan for im- 


watershed above Pittsburgh.” Letter of Ar- 
thur Morgan to President John Kennedy, 
March 14, 1961. 


Demonstrators protest breaking of treaty that promised Senecas they would hold the 9,000 acres forever 
on which the Kinzua Dam was built. 


pounding the waters of the upper Alle- 
gheny was presented for consideration. 
Arthur Morgan, engineer and adminis- 
trator of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, had a new survey made of the Con- 
ewango swamp, a part of the old Alle- 
gheny channel before the last ice age. 
This Conewango alternative was by no 
means new in 1959. Leaders of the 
Seneca Nation had requested Dr. Mor- 
gan to make this survey. The alternative 
project would take only a limited amount 
of Reservation land. It would impound 
more than double the amount of water, 
and the estimated cost of construction 
would be considerably less than the Kin- 
zua estimates. 

A number of Congressmen from West- 
ern New York and northern Pennsyl- 
vania were ready to give serious consid- 
eration to the Morgan proposal. Also 
private citizens presented testimony at 
committee hearings in Washington. The 
legality and justice of taking Indian 
lands without consent of the Seneca 
Nation was a major consideration in this 
testimony. The author made this state- 
ment before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Public Works, April 13, 1960: 

Our government’s first responsibil- 
ity is to maintain the integrity of the 
people of the United States in their 


3. New York Times, June 4 and 12, 1961. 


dealings with the American Indians. 

This is a moral issue. If our govern- 

ment violates an agreement made with 

the Seneca Indians, how can we stand 
before the nations of the world as ex- 
ponents of the sacredness of treaties? 

In the meantime substantial public 
sentiment was built up across the nation 
supporting the Seneca people in their 
effort to retain their reservation land. 
The Philadelphia Quakers, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Brooks Atkinson and other 
competent observers were supported by 
strong editorials in the New York Times? 
and in other news media with a wide 
circulation. However, Congress turned 
a deaf ear to the basic moral issues and 
accepted the proposal of the Army En- 
gineers. 

All of this is now history, but a Quaker 
release at the time commented, “This 
history includes the record of a unilat- 
eral, unnegotiated violation of a solemn 
treaty between the United States and 
the Seneca Nation of Indians.”4 Resent- 
ment on the part of the Seneca people 
is understandable. At the time Indian 
leaders told this writer that they were 
willing to give up reservation lands, if 
impounding the waters of the Allegheny 
River at Kinzua were necessary to in- 
sure the safety of life and property in 


4. Release, Philadelphia Friends Indian Com- 
mittee, April 1963. 
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Pittsburgh. However, their land was 
being taken without due consultation. 
Furthermore, it was far from clear that 
the main motive in building the Kinzua 
Dam was flood control, as already in- 
dicated. Whatever primary engineering 
motives lay back of the Kinzua plan, 
the Seneca Council felt that the alter- 
native engineering plan proposed by Ar- 
thur Morgan had not received proper 
consideration in Washington. It was not 
clear that Seneca families would willing- 
ly give up their ancestral lands for the 
benefit of private industrial corporations 
in the Pittsburgh area. 


Federal paternalism in dealing with 
the Indian people again prevailed. To 
be sure the Indians were called into con- 
ference quite frequently, but usually for 
the purpose of gaining their acceptance 
of decisions of policies already far along 
on the political drawing board in Wash- 
ington. As the months passed the Seneca 
Council became aware that the battle 
with Congress and with the United 
States Army Engineers was lost. With 
courage, and with more grace than many 
white men might display, the Indians 
accepted another humiliating experience, 
so similar to what had happened all too 
frequently in previous dealings with the 
white man. 


It should be explained that one gov- 
ernmental organization serves both the 
Allegheny and Cattaraugus Reserva- 
tions. The constitution adopted in 1848 
makes provision for eight council mem- 
bers to be elected from each Reservation. 
The Council offices rotate between the 
two Reservations. All business requiring 
official action is transacted in the month- 
ly sessions of the Council. While Sen- 
eca society is fundamentally matriarchal 
it is only in recent years that Seneca 
women have won the franchise to vote 
and to hold office in the Council. 

Following the decision to construct 
the Kinzua dam, the Seneca Nation 


5. Known as Public Law 88-533. 
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Council began serious planning for the 
future. Under the guidance of their 
legal advisor, Arthur Lazrus, Jr., the 
Council, along with representatives of 
the small Cornplanter Reservation over 
the border in Pennsylvania, drew up a 
bill supporting Indian claims for loss 
of land, relocation of families, and gen- 
eral intangible damage. Their good 
friend, Representative James A. Haley 
(Florida), suggested that the bill be 
designated as H.R. 1794, a reminder of 
the 1794 treaty then being violated. 

This bill, with minor changes, was en- 
acted by Congress in August 19645 and 
provided over-all compensation to the 
Seneca Nation of approximately $15 
million. This included a rehabilitation 
fund covering cost of debt-free housing 
for relocated families, including roads 
and utilities; provision for college and 
vocational education of Seneca young 
people; an economic development fund 
to aid in establishing light industries on 
the two Reservations; funds for commer- 
cial recreational development at Kinzua; 
and provision for the erection of a com- 
munity center on each Reservation that 
would assure administrative facilities 
and accommodations for a cultural and 
recreational program. 

The Kinzua project took about ten 
thousand acres of the Allegheny Reser- 
vation land. Most of the remainder of 
the Reservation not already under lease 
to the white community (including a 
part of the city of Salamanca) is hill 
country. However, approximately twelve 
hundred acres of land suitable for lo- 
cating homes remained in two major 
areas, one at Jimersontown not far from 
Salamanca and the other near Steam- 
burg. About one hundred and thirty- 
five families have been relocated in these 
two communities. 

In addition to and entirely apart from 
the Kinzua project a general public hous- 
ing program was initiated on both Res- 
ervations. Federal funds were made 


available for erecting new homes for 
Indian families who did not have to re- 
locate. As a result, with the aid of this 
Federal housing program, twenty-five 
new homes were built on the Allegheny 
Reservation and thirty-five on the Catta- 
raugus Reservation. A few enterprising 
younger Indian families have erected 
modern homes through private financing. 
Certainly in the area of housing the In- 
dian people have turned adversity into 
opportunity. 

Negotiations regarding claims, re- 
settlement and the planning of the new 
communities extended over several 
years, beginning in 1959. During these 
years the author sat from time to time 
in the visitors’ section of the Seneca 
Council meetings. A new type of Indian 
leadership emerged during this period. 
Study committees were formed to ex- 
plore specific problems—education, hous- 
ing, and community development. For 
the first time in one hundred and fifty 
years the Seneca Indians were being 
allowed to take the initiative in planning 
for their own future. They were no long- 
‘er content to sit back and let all of the 
planning be done in Washington. 


Legislative friends in Washington 
came to their assistance. The Philadel- 
phia Quakers who had started a mission 
at Tunesassa in 1799 still owned land 
close to the Reservation in an area that 
was to become a part of the Kinzua 
basin. They sent an experienced full- 
time advisor to Salamanca who worked 
closely with the Indian Council over a 
three-year period. Also, the Federal In- 
dian Bureau sent a staff member to serve 
as an advisor during the period of re- 
settlement. Meanwhile every vocal pub- 
lic opinion and nationwide news media 
kept before political leaders in Wash- 
ington the questionable morality of the 
action that had been taken. No doubt 
this agitation had something to do with 
the rather generous financial settlement 
stipulated in the final enactment of 
H.R. 1794. 


The Seneca Council planned for the 
activities on the two Reservations to 
center about the two community build- 
ings. These centers were dedicated in 
1965. The one on the Allegheny Reser- 
vation was named in honor of Repre- 
sentative James A. Haley of Florida, 
and the one on the Cattaraugus Reser- 
vation took the name of John P. Saylor 
of Pennsylvania. Both gentlemen had 
consistently championed the cause of 
the Seneca Nation in Washington. Each 
center has a Council chamber and busi- 
ness offices. Also, each building has a 
modern gymnasium, kitchen and dining 
facilities, and classroom accommodations. 


Full-time directors serve in each of 
the centers, but one educational officer 
divides his time between the two Reser- 
vations, working under the guidance of 
the Seneca Education Foundation. At 
the present time eighty-five young people 
receive full scholarships in colleges and 
vocational schools. The Cattaraugus 
community center maintains a tutoring 
program for potential drop-outs, and a 
child care center is provided to relieve 
working mothers. Boy and Girl Scout 
programs are maintained under volun- 
teer leadership. The Gowanda adult 
education program provides instruction 
in the Seneca language. An Indian chorus 
group and an Indian dance team are 
helping to revive interest in their tradi- 
tional culture. Both centers have active 
Golden Age clubs, and both maintain 
seasonal athletic programs for different 
age levels and for both sexes. Special 
clubs are organized as interests arise. 


The industrial program got off to a 
slow start. However, at the present time 
a light industry is operating on the 
Cattaraugus Reservation. Wages are 
held close to the minimum so there is 
some difficulty in recruiting workers. 
Special arrangements for employing In- 
dians from the Allegheny Reservation 
have been made with certain industrial 
plants in Salamanca. At the present time 
approximately 20% of the labor po- 
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tential on the two Reservations is with- 
out full-time employment. The public 
assistance load is somewhat higher than 
the unemployment level, for there is al- 
ways a certain number of families with- 
out a potential wage earner. 


Public health services are provided on 
the Cattaraugus Reservation through 
county facilities. School integration took 
place on the Cattaraugus Reservation in 
1956 and on the Allegheny Reservation 
in 1965. The majority of Indian families 
fully approved of the school integration 
action. Since the closing of the Thomas 
Indian School in 1956, after one hundred 
and one years of service to the Seneca 
people, the county welfare departments 
have experienced some difficulty in lo- 
cating sufficient adoption homes for In- 
dian orphans, and some have been placed 
with white families. The need for a 
nursing home for elderly Indians has 
been discussed, but the way has not 
opened for any positive action. Mean- 
while, local Seneca leaders are exploring 
ways in which the buildings of the form- 
er Thomas Indian School can be used 
to best advantage, either by the Indians 
or by the larger community. 


In some respects Senator Joseph Clark 
(Pennsylvania) was correct in making 
the comment that in the long run the 
Kinzua project would bring benefits to 
the Seneca people. However, this is not 
the primary question. People seldom 
welcome benefits received at the price 
of injustice. Unquestionably, Seneca In- 
dians on both reservations have exper- 
ienced a revival of interest in their In- 
dian heritage and in the preservation of 
the remnants of basic Indian culture. 
They conceive of this culture as being 
preserved not apart from the main stream 
of national life, but rather they seek to 
nurture the significant aspects of this cul- 
ture as a part of the common national 
heritage. How much this revival of in- 
terest in Indian culture has been due 


to the challenges and the changes in 
living conditions brought about by build- 
ing the Kinzua dam no one can deter- 
mine. At least these changes stimulated 
forces already at work among the Indian 
people on both Reservations. 

In addition to the renewed interest in 
the study of the Seneca language and 
general cultural programs at the two 
community centers, cultural gatherings 
have been held on and off of the Reser- 
vations. Emphasis has been placed on 
Indian legends, history, music, dances, 
arts, and crafts. Meanwhile study of In- 
dian culture has been expanded in the 
schools of the state. Frequent calls come 
to the Cattaraugus center for the pres- 
entation of programs at school assemblies 
or to classroom groups in both public 
schools and in colleges. 

The few books published in the Seneca 
language well over one hundred years 
ago by Asher and Laura Wright are 
greatly prized and are to be found only 
in special historical collections. The 
Seneca Spelling-Book in the Seneca Lan- 
guage was published in 1842. A Seneca 
Hymnal came off the press in 1852. 
While still on the Buffalo Creek Reser- 
vation Asher Wright started publication 
of an occasional little magazine, The 
Mental Elevator (NE JAGUH’NIGOA 
GES’WATHAH, alternatively NE 
JAGOH-) in 1840. This was continued 
after 1846 on the Cattaraugus Reserva- 
tion. Over a ten-year period nineteen 
issues were printed, containing for the 
most part scripture passages from Gene- 
sis and the Epistle of James and hymns 
in either the Seneca or Tuscarora lan- 
guage. Also, a few religious tracts writ- 
ten in Seneca by Asher Wright have 
been preserved. In 1856 he completed 
and published the translation of the four 
Gospels.6 In modern times the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington has 
issued a Dictionary of the Seneca Lan- 
guage (1967), compiled by Wallace 
Chafe. 


6. See items in the Seneca Language, Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society Library. 
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On the Cattaraugus Reservation there 
are very commendable collections of In- 
dian clothing, ornaments, baskets, masks, 
artifacts, and historical documents. Also, 
there is a good collection of traditional 
Indian music on records and tapes. A 
new collection of folk stories and legends 
is being assembled, and older printed 
collections are in demand. However, 
only the older people can tell these 
stories in their proper setting. The chil- 


dren and young people are taking new. 


pride in their Indian ancestry, so there 
is reason to believe that not all of the 
rich Indian culture will be lost. 

Present-day Indians are supplementing 
legend with the white man’s more pro- 
saic approach to history. Recently, Lewis 
H. Morgan’s almost classic volume, The 
League of the Iroquois, long out of print, 
was reissued in a paperback edition. 
This year Dr. William Fenton has edited 
a reprint of three of Arthur Parker’s 
earlier publications in a single volume,’ 
including the Constitution of the Iroquois 
and the Code of Handsome Lake. Inter- 
est in their own heritage is growing 
among the Western New York Indians. 
Also, they are aware that they have 
something of value to contribute to the 
main stream of present-day American 
culture. 

A part of the cultural and educational 


vacuum created by the closing of the 
Friends school at Tunesassa on the 
Allegheny Reservation in the middle 
1930’s and the closing of the Thomas 
Indian School on the Cattaraugus Reser- 
vation in 1956, is now being filled by 
Indian initiative and imagination. Very 
distinctly this is a grass-roots develop- 
ment. On both Reservations the younger 
generation is assuming responsibility as 
plans are made for the future. This re- 
covered sense of pride in their heritage 
helps in bringing to realization the great 
American dream. The erection of about 
200 new homes on the two Reservations 
gives the communities a new look. As 
already indicated, adversity in the loss 
of land for the Kinzua project has stim- 
ulated the development of a new and 
creative leadership among the Seneca 
people such as has not been evident 
since their humiliating experience at 
Canandaigua in 1794. 


Indians do not so much ask to be 
understood as to be appreciated, to be 
accepted on equal terms as members of 
the American family. Perhaps white 
people have neither the imagination nor 
the humility to walk in the Indian’s 
moccasins, but at least they can have 
compassion to let the Indian walk in his 
own moccasins. 


My Recollections of the Start and Development 
of the Niagara Frontier Growers Cooperative Market 


on Clinton Street 
by Henry G. MARQUART 


Thirty-eight years ago I was president 
of the Erie County Farm and Home 
Bureau. That year our slogan was that 
by the use of advanced techniques, more 
fertilizers, and the new hybrid seeds we 
were growing two blades of grass where 
we only grew one before and our problem 
was to find a market place to sell the 


‘ 


doubled production. The old Elk Street 
farmers market consisted of only about 
two acres. In the busiest seasons it some- 
times took an hour for a groceryman to 
move a single block. 

We contacted the New York State De- 
partment of Farms and Markets for help. 
A man by the name of Harry Crouch had 


7. Parker on the Iroquois, William Fenton, Syracuse University Press. 
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charge of the planning and laying out 
of farmers markets. He headed the group 
of men who made a survey of the needs 
of the growers of the Niagara Frontier. 
Their findings were that a market should 
be located on the then vacant three- 
cornered piece of land bounded by what 
is now Memorial Drive, the stockyards, 
and the New York Central railroad. Later 
on the Central passenger depot was built 
on this site. This was 1927 and a copy of 
the report is in the Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library. 

The Department’s survey reported that 
it was accessible for growers in all parts 
of the Niagara Frontier to all railroads 
entering Buffalo. But before we could go 
any further toward our goal the Erie 
and Nickel Plate railroads bought the 
properties of several of the commission 
men who were operating in the Elk Street 
market, giving them cash and stock in 
a new market to be built on the north 
side of Clinton Street near Bailey Ave- 
nue. These roads were determined to get 
a larger share of the business of shipping 
in produce. The New York Central had 
the market hemmed in with its yards. 
We had asked the Central for a few con- 
cessions to ease the congestion in the 
farmers market. One was to take up a 
switch so that the market would have 
an opening into Ohio Street. Their an- 
swer was that they had the market 
sewed up and were satisfied. 


After the Erie and Nickel Plate had 
bought up some of the commission men’s 
holdings they approached the Farm 
Bureau as the largest farm organization 
with the most at stake. Their proposition 
was that they would build a farmers 
market if the farmers would form a co- 
operative organization to manage it. 
They recognized that their business was 
transportation and that they knew noth- 
ing about markets. I was chairman of 
the committee to look into what could 
be done. We wanted every segment of 
agriculture represented. With this in 
mind I handpicked the men on that 
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committee, George Weber, Sr., to rep- 
resent Gardenville and Ebenezer; Frank 
Miller, Blasdell as far as East Hamburg; 
Henry J. Warning, Sr., Orchard Park; 
and William Hickman, Eden. These 
were the most influential men in their 
respective communities. The Erie Coun- 
ty Growers and Shippers Association at 
that time did a big business shipping 
peas, cucumbers, and cauliflower in sea- 
son. They appointed their manager, AI- 
bert Shillroth, to represent them. I con- 
tacted Pomona Grange and asked their 
Master, Glenn Woodard, to appoint a 
man. He said, “Henry, I never used the 
market so I would not have any idea 
whom to appoint.” I asked if I could 
suggest a good man, and when he agreed 
I remarked that his predecessor at the 
head of the county Grange organization 
was a vegetable grower, levelheaded and 
honest, and a user of the market. He was 
named. J am not sure whether Carl 
Emerling was on that committee. I know 
he was one of the first directors and a 
good man. 

Niagara County was contacted and 
they named Tom Marks, Frank Martin, 
and Ed Laffler. I can honestly say that 
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Vegetable growers set up at Clinton Market. 
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no man ever had a harder working or 
more conscientious committee to work 
with. Then we had help from other men, 
among them Dick Fricke, the Erie Coun- 
ty agricultural agent; Leo Markle, the 
Niagara agent; and John Herman, the 
attorney for the commission men. He 
was a tower of strength. 


We held several meetings, three at the 
Grange Hall in Orchard Park and one at 
Wright’s Corners in Niagara County to 
explain the proposal. After a few months 
of preliminary work we felt that this was 
what the farmers wanted, and the com- 
mittee went ahead and planned _ the 
market with the help of Harvey Crouch. 
We drew up a schedule of fees to be paid 
to the railroad. If these did not defray 
the investment and interest the railroad 
company was to stand the difference. 
They also advanced us $4,000 to get 
started, which we paid back. The com- 
pany’s representative, H. H. Hampton, 
was an honest gentleman and never 
made us a single promise which he did 
not live up to. 


After the market was built the rail- 
road company put on a celebration din- 
ner at the Statler Hotel, plenty of liquid 
refreshments, everyone was happy. My 
wife was surprised when I came home, 
for I did not drink a drop that night. 
As representative of the farmers I want- 
ed to keep a level head. 

For the first month or so the railroad 
put a small fund in Thomas Elster’s 
hands, and he came over to clean up 
the market about 11 o’clock and prac- 
tically gave it away to charity. 

About this time the New York Central 
decided they had to do something or 
they would lose the market. They bought 
a sizeable piece of land and one building 
of the Lake Erie Engineering Company. 
I think they paid between three and four 
hundred thousand dollars. They demol- 
ished the building to open up the land 
for commission houses and a farmers 
market. They spent about a million dol- 
lars but too late; the bulk of the business 


was committed to the Niagara Frontier 
Cooperative and the Clinton-Bailey 
market. At one time the Central gave 
someone a reported $100,000 to subsidize 
produce in its market. At that time the 
first early potatoes were the red New 
Jersey variety; marketed in barrels they 
could be bought at one time for a dollar 
although they cost between $2.25 and 
$2.50 a barrel. In spite of such tactics 
the buyers and sellers stayed loyal to 
the Niagara Frontier. The second year 
the F. X. Huber Company finally de- 
cided to come to our market and that 
was the straw that broke the camel’s 
back. Then the Bishop Company came 
along. They were offered $50,000 for 
their property on Chicago Street and 
other benefits, which they lost. The New 
York Central market did us some good 
as they built sheds over their proposed 
operating area so we had no trouble get- 
ting sheds to keep us contented. 


We had formed our Cooperative and 
were operating the market, and soon 
began to consider how we were to ac- 
cumulate a fund to purchase it. We 
devised this method: we raised daily 
fees by ten or fifteen cents above the 
fees to be paid directly to the railroad 
and five dollars on the yearly rentals. 
This began to build up, but the cost 
price was $288,000, including the sheds. 


About this time, our second year, I 
think, the Helpers’ Union across the 
street was flexing its muscles and were 
going to make the grower sit while they 
unloaded his produce and charged him 
for the service. This was so unpopular 
that it was dropped very soon. Then one 
day Joe, their walking delegate, came 
over and introduced himself to me. He 
suggested that as we were having trouble 
collecting fees from the truckers, or at 
least about 15 of them, we should tell 
the truckers that if they wanted to do 
business they would have to join the 
union. The union would then collect 
their fees and turn them over to us, 
thus helping both the market and the 
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union. I told Joe that I could not de- 
cide that myself, but as we were having 
a meeting the following Wednesday I 
would take it up and let him know our 
decision on Thursday. He showed up at 
nine on Thursday confident that he had 
suggested the solution to our problems 
with the truckers. But we had had rea- 
son for not peing too tough on them, for 
the New York Central market was of- 
fering them all kinds of inducements to 
use their market. Until we gained the 
upper hand we felt that it was wise to 
move slowly on this also, hoping to keep 
them with us. 


At the Wednesday night meeting I 
took care of the routine business and 
then sprang the union’s proposition. For 
fifteen minutes I could not get a word 
in edgeways. I will leave their reaction 
to your imagination. I was instructed to 
inform Joe that we would conduct our 
business for ourselves. I told him this 
as softly as I could, but he turned nasty 
and said we would rue the day that we 
turned them down, promising us all kinds 
of trouble, some physical. 


It was not so much what Joe threat- 
ened to do to the farmers that “got my 
dutch up” as the way he said it, sneer- 
ing out of the corner of his mouth. I 
asked Joe if he could read. He indig- 
nantly said, sure he could, otherwise how 
could he hold his job. I asked whether 
he had read what happened at Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, when the union tangled 
with the farmers. Joe had read about 
it and, more importantly, had heard by 
way of the grapevine the results. The 
union had tried to unionize Hersheys 
and got nowhere, so they sent several 
carloads of strong-arm men into the 
plant. Instead of picketing they drove 
owners and workers out of the plant. 
The results I heard from a_ reporter 
from New York who followed the farm- 
ers through the plant. After about ten 
days of dumping their milk the farmers 
got mad and armed themselves with 
pick handles, baseball bats, and pitch- 
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forks. They started at one end of the 
plant and swept it clean. If a striker 
stopped to argue he got a bat or a pick 
handle across the head or the tines of a 
fork through the pants. When the plant 
was emptied they were given an hour 
to leave town. There was little said in 
the papers about it, and no one was ever 
brought to court. Hershey cleaned up 
the mess. These goons had used the 
plant and offices as latrines. When I 
told Joe that farmers were long suffer- 
ing, but when driven too far they would 
fight, he changed his tune and said as 
he left that if there was some way we 
could work together we should think 
about it. About a week later Joe spotted 
me across the street and came over. 
“You’re looking good, Henry. How are 
things going? It’s nice seeing you.” Not 
one word of our differences then or later; 
he was my friend and always spoke when 
we met. 


Enough of those early years. After 
about twenty years the Association had 
amassed about $100,000, and we became 
a little cocky, but to buy at $280,000 
would leave too large a debt still. We 
discussed it from every angle, but con- 
cluded it was too much. After that 
meeting I sat down at home and thought 
about it. Hours later I saw a possible 
solution. Every large business in their 
bookkeeping takes a depreciation at the 
end of the year. If the Company had 
depreciated at only 2% a year in twenty 
years this would amount to roughly 
40%, or $112,000 on this property. At 
our next Board meeting I told them my 
thinking, and they agreed it was worth 
trying. We met with the railroad and 
made a cash offer of $150,000. This did 
not at all shock them, and after a few 
weeks they notified us that they would 
accept the offer. We still had to raise 
$50,000 and this the Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Company promptly agreed 
to loan us, and the Bank for Coopera- 
tives was equally ready. Then I had an 
idea. Why not break the sum up into 


Bustling activity at the Niagara Frontier Food Terminal. 


units of $100 and sell our notes to the 
users of the market? We would pay 5%, 
which was better than the usual savings 
account rate of 3%. This plan was im- 
mediately successful, and the purchase 
was consummated. 

Now we needed more revenue. There 
was something that had bugged me for 
some time, but as long as the railroad 
was footing the bill why should I worry? 
Now that we paid the bills I noticed 
that we furnished unpaid services to a 
number of businesses. Fronting the 
market were two taverns, a Deco restau- 
rant, Howard Saville’s store, the Harris 
Seed Company, Musty (an apple pack- 
er), and Alter Brothers. We had to 
repair the streets and plow them, and 
I thought there was a reasonable source 
of revenue in this situation. We negoti- 
ated and settled on payments from each 
of $200 per year, which brought us 
$1,400 for some time, then $1,200 as 
Musty moved. 

But as time passed more farmers were 
selling direct to chain stores, some sold 
out as they got older to plazas or hous- 
ing developments, all this making for 


fewer users of the market. Then a new 
problem: the Broadway market became 
smaller, and the Washington market was 
closed by the city. This produced some 
pressure for retail selling in our market. 
This created a conflict among our cus- 
tomers. The backbone of our customers, 
the Retail Food and Produce Dealers 
Association, Inc., referred to as the open 
air markets, were not happy that we 
were selling retail in competition with 
them. As president I got a lot of the 
kicks. For a couple of years this re- 
tailing had been building up steadily. I 
played it down, saying I would look 
into it. I knew that I was lying, and so 
did they. 

It finally got to the point where some- 
thing had to be done. Carl Emerling and 
I asked for an invitation to attend one 
of the Dealers’ Association meetings to 
discuss the matter. We were received 
more or less cordially by the officers, 
and when we were introduced I attacked 
the subject directly. My first point was 
that the automobile was blamed for 
many things, but without automobiles 
my hearers wouldn’t be in their busi- 
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ness at all. When the housewife had 
to do her shopping on foot three blocks 
was about the limit. Today, if she wants 
something she jumps into the auto and 
will as often go five miles as five blocks 
to shop. The longer trip gives her more 
chance to get away from the humdrum 
of housework, get a little fresh air and 
enjoy different scenery. Others came 
to us because they valued farm-fresh 
eggs and poultry, and there were a few 
old-fashioned housewives who still do 
some canning and want to see a large 
assortment at low prices. Last, but not 
least, I acknowledged that the market 
needed the revenue since the loss of 
users had caused a drastic reduction in 
fees while taxes had risen to $1,000 by 
1968. If the auto were responsible for 
the existence of the open air markets, it 
was also responsible for the demand for 
retailing in our market. What was sauce 
for the goose was sauce for the gander. 
“Boys, I am here to tell you frankly that 
from now on the market will have to 
promote retailing. So please do not 
come to me grumbling. That is the way 
it will have to be if the market is going 
to continue.”” We parted more cordially 
than we arrived and since have had no 
complaints. 

In recent years we have had another 
source of revenue from the Christmas 
tree growers. They work from stalls 30 
feet wide, have lights until 9 p.m., and 
the market is open two Sundays for 
them. 


Niagara’s Water Power: IV 


Public relations have been Carl Emer- 
ling’s duty, and he has devoted much 
time to contacts with newspaper editors 
and radio newsmen, furnishing prices 
and notes of general interest to them. 
We have enjoyed good relations with 
the adjacent Food Terminal, Carl’s di- 
plomacy keeping things friendly. Our 
problems have been trashed out in meet- 
ings open and aboveboard. 


The Board of Directors has taken a 
long look at the market’s future, begin- 
ning by raising rents about 40% so that 
maintenance work can be more thor- 
oughly done. There are now no doubts 
that the pavements and roofs will serve. 
We feel that a farmers market is a val- 
uable balance wheel in price setting. The 
old idea of practically giving produce 
away is out. In terms of the proportion 
of wages spent, food in the United States 
is cheaper than in any other country. 
It takes 20¢ of the dollar of take-home 
pay, and is of high quality and well 
packaged. This contrasts with Russia, 
where the cost of food absorbs half of 
one’s earnings. 


The immediate future of the Growers’ 
Cooperative Market is assured since it 
is practically debt-free. The Board has 
only to keep expenses and revenues in 
balance. More usage, if not more users, 
is in prospect as we find ourselves nego- 
tiating to allow more space to some of 
our old associates. 


Development and End on the Islands and at the 
Upper and Lower Race, 1845-1885 


by CarroLt D. KEPNER 


As discussed in Part Three, events sub- 
sequent to Judge Porter’s circular “To 
Capitalists and Manufacturers” resulted 
in the construction of the hydraulic 
canal, but the two original races parallel 


to the rapids remained in service another 
thirty-eight years until the state expro- 
priated the area for a state park in 1885. 
This chapter will consider conditions 
along the races and on Bath Island from 
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Lower Race at Niagara Falls, from Tenth Census of the United States, 
Vol. XVI, “Waterpower,” p. 178. 


1845 to 1885, when all development 
shifted to the hydraulic basin. 

The 1850’s saw a good deal of manu- 
facturing activity along the races and 
on Bath Island. After Judge Porter died 
in 1849, his sawmill was taken over by 
his son, Albert, who also ran the paper- 
mill on the island. Peter A. Porter, the 
Judge’s nephew, operated the automatic 
mill and leased another sawmill to Otis 
Turner who operated it in conjunction 
with his chair factory. There were also 
foundry and machine shops as well as 
carriage and cabinet manufactories. A 
pail and bucket factory employed thirty 
men while one machine shop was used 
exclusively for building steam engines.! 

During the middle 1850’s, Christian H. 
Witmer took over most of the milling 
business. He purchased the Porter mill 
along the upper race, and he also bought 
the Silas Olmstead mill at Suspension 

1. Census of 1850, p. (57), Niagara County 

Historian’s Office; Wm. A. Philpott, Ni- 
agara Falls Gazette (hereafter NFG), March 
31, 1938, pp. 23, 25. 

2. “Sash and Blind Factory,” NFG, July 19, 


1854, p. 3; “Suspension Bridge Mill,” NFG, 
June 30, 1854, p. 29. 


Bridge, which was north of the village 
but is now a part of the city. Near the 
Goat Island Bridge, a sash and blind 
factory was established in 1854.2 
The arrangement of the races was 

changed in the 1850’s to aid in the de- 
velopment that took place as a result of 
activity inspired by the beginning of 
work on the hydraulic canal. The lower 
race was enlarged in 1852 to accommo- 
date the industries that were established 
there? and the upper race was length- 
ened. The extension of the upper race 
was not for manufacturing purposes. The 
water was made to run over the gorge 
near the gas works to wash the debris 
away from the bank so that a road like 
the one on the Canadian side could be 
constructed to the foot of the falls. The 
road was never built, and by 1861 the 
upper race had been cut back to its 
pre-1836 length.4 
3. Samuel McElroy, “Water Power at Niagara 

Falls,” Scientific American Supplement, XX 

(November 14, 1885), 8818. 
4. Orrin E. Dunlap, “The Promising City of Ni- 

agara Falls,’ Souvenir History of Niagara 


County, New York (Lockport 1902), pp. 
183-4. 
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Between 1850 and 1852 Albert H. 
Porter sold his papermill on Bath Island 
to Chester and Benjamin Bradley. In 
the latter year Stoughton Pettebone and 
his son-in-law, L. C. Woodruff, bought 
a partial interest from the Bradleys. 
After a $30,000.00 fire in 1855, the Brad- 
leys sold the mill to their partners. The 
Niagara Falls Paper Manufacturing 
Company was organized in November 
1855 with Woodruff as president with 
three-fourths of the stock and Pettebone 
as secretary with the remaining one- 
quarter. 


The company suffered even more the 
next time fire struck. On August 12, 
1858, a $75,000.00 blaze leveled the 
island mill, but rebuilding started im- 
mediately. Many progressive processes 
were tried in the new mill. It made 
paper out of rag and straw combinations 
before producing paper entirely com- 
posed of straw pulp. At other times, 
it used esparto grass imported from Al- 


geria and rags purchased by the boat- 
load from Russia.® 

In regard to the commercial and in- 
dustrial future of the village, a feeling of 
euphoria was created by the beginning 
of the hydraulic canal. The arrival of 
large numbers of workers significantly 
swelled the population. Numerous dwell- 
ings were erected and business firms ini- 
tiated. The result of this sense of im- 
pending greatness is seen in the upsurge 
of growth during the decade. 


Table I enumerates the various indus- 
tries on the races and Bath Island in 
1850, and while they were not inconse- 
quential, they were not particularly large 
either. Nevertheless, they were growing, 
and reference to Figure 4 shows that 
there was substantial growth between 
1850 and 1855. During that period the 
value of papermill products increased 
800 per cent while totals for the sawmills 
and gristmills rose 614 and 208 per cent, 
respectively. But rather abruptly the 


TABLE I 
NIAGARA FALLS INDUSTRIES — WATER POWER, 1850* 
Owner Industry Materials Products Capital Employees idea 
Herman B. Wing — Shoe lasts . $ 5475 S$ bi575 § ‘500 9 $20 
Peter B. Porter — Grist mill ..... 6,000 7,000 10,000 2 20 
Albert H. Porter — Sawmill ..... 2,000 4,000 5,000 2 26 
Lower Race 
Otis Turner — Chair factory ..... 800 13,300 6,000 9 28 
Doty, Ford & Symonds— 3,200 10,000 4,000 12 30 
Machine shop: steam engines 
A. M. Tibbets — Carriage shop — 2,000 1,500 3 17 
E. D. Crosman — Cabinet shop 1,060 8,000 4,000 13 17 
Canger Woodruff — Tubs, pails 2,940 19,540 6,000 30 26 
Bath Island 
Albert H. Porter — Paper mill . 7,000 20,000 20,000 22 12 
Suspension Bridge 
Silas Olmstead — Grist mill ..... 38,000 44,000 15,000 3 30 
$66,475 $133,415 $72,000 105 $23 Av. 


*Original 1850 Census Returns, Niagara County Historian’s Office 


5. R. M. Snell, “Pioneer Pulp and Paper Mak- 
ing at Niagara Falls,” The Paper Maker 
(August-Sept., 1932), p. 25; William Pool, 
Landmarks of Niagara County, New York 
(n.p., 1897), p. 226. 
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6. Snell, “Pioneer Paper Making,” The Paper 
Maker (Aug.-Sept., 1932), pp. 25-26; “Paper 
Mill Fire,” NFG, Aug. 18, 1858, p. 2. 


census figures show a decided decline 
between 1855 and 1860. While this is 
partly the result of the Panic of 1857 
local causes were also at work. 

The excitement springing from the 
hydraulic canal was subsiding by 1856, 
when it became apparent that its com- 
pletion would be much delayed and was 
even in doubt. Those who had been 
forcing the pace in their own plants now 
began to slow it as the prospects for a 
great local boom dimmed. The Panic of 
1857 confirmed their doubts and left 
them no choice but to move cautiously. 
This had redoubled consequences in Ni- 
agara Falls just because it was develop- 
ing large sources of power. 

It must be remembered that water 
power was in competition with steam, 
which was increasingly available for 
large or small installations, although 
waterpower continued to lead as the 
source of power in the state until after 
1870. By that year it still exceeded 
steam in total power 208,000 to 126,000, 
but by 1880 waterpower had increased 
but slightly while steam was nearly 
doubling, and in another decade steam 
had gone far ahead.? Part of the reason 
for waterpower’s falling behind lay in 
the great expense of developing such fa- 
cilities. A waterpower site, if it were 
to be efficient, demanded the construc- 
tion of races, flumes, dams, mill pits, 
and other essential structures. Hydraulic 
companies such as those at Lowell or 
Holyoke had long been the legal device 
used to develop waterpower sites, but to 
be profitable a significant amount of 
power had to be developed so that the 
company could obtain an adequate re- 
turn on its investment. This in turn re- 
quired many tenants because few fac- 
tories required great power. 

Steam engines on the other hand could 
be set up at any place to which coal 
could be cheaply transported. There 


7. George W. Rafter, Hydrology of the State 
of New York (Albany, 1905), p. 526. 

8. “Iron Manufacturing,” NFG, February 7, 
1865, p. 3; “New Landreth Foundry,” NFG, 


was none of the bother of finding a water 
source and then developing it. The fac- 
tory site was selected on the basis of 
other factors such as availability of raw 
materials and markets. After the other 
criteria necessary to manufacturing had 
been satisfied, it was easy to provide a 
power source in the form of a steam en- 
gine. Steam power was particularly ap- 
propriate because it could be developed 
in small quantities and, as mentioned, 
few manufacturers used power heavily. 
This argues that the great capacity of 
the hydraulic canal was hardly needed, 
and in the event it may or may not be 
Day’s prohibitively high rents that pre- 
vented a fair test. Use might have ap- 
proached the maximum potential had his 
rates been low. As it was, the virtual 
collapse of the hydraulic canal project 
put a permanent crimp in manufacturing 
activities along the races. It was nearly 
1870 before the value of goods produced 
in these industries surpassed the 1855 
level. 

Nevertheless a fairly steady develop- 
ment occurred. During the 1860’s Mr. 
A. A. Porter established an iron foundry 
in the brick shop on the lower race. 
William Landreth built a foundry in 
which he did the casting work for the 
New York Central Railroad for a time. 
Other shops included wood planing and 
joining establishments and the sawmills 
and flour mills. 

Early in the 1870’s, the sawmill orig- 
inally built by Judge Porter burned 
down and was not rebuilt. Other minor 
industries continued, as well as_ the 
papermill on Bath Island. This mill 
eventually acquired a hodgepodge of 
thirteen separate waterwheels, and dur- 
ing the winter it occasionally experienced 
trouble in securing enough water be- 
cause of ice jamming its headrace. As 
the size of the operation increased, the 
island itself was enlarged by dumping 


Dec. 6, 1865, p. 3; July 28, 1869, p. 3; “D. 


G. Canfield Sawmill Burns,” MFG, Apr. 15, 
1871, p. 3. 
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so that on the falls end of the island 
0.64 acre was made and 0.22 acre on 
the Buffalo end. 

The one significant addition to the 
industrial picture was the establishment 
of a pulp mill by Rowland F. Hill and 
Sheldon T. Murray. It was set up in the 
abandoned Landreth foundry and was 
an immediate success from the time it 
started in February, 1877.9 The erection 
of this mill brought the lower race to 
the peak of its development as is indi- 
cated in the following statistics. Water 
entered the inlet formed by the wing 
wall at a velocity of seventeen to twenty 
feet per second. The wingwall turned 
about 72,000 cubic feet of water per 
minute (c.f.m.) into the inlet whose 
length was 360 feet and width about 50 
feet. Of this flow almost half spilled over 
the wall and back into the river as waste. 
Water entering the race from the inlet 
was controlled by nine water gates 4 feet 
by 41% or 5 feet. The gates were seldom 
fully open, and the capacity could easily 
have been increased by widening. The 
25- to 30-foot-wide race was 71% feet 
deep, and the average flow varied from 
31,000 to 41,000 cubic feet per minute. 
The usual waste was 3,800 c.f.m. 

Modern turbine technology had sig- 
nificantly increased the horsepower that 
could be derived from a hydraulic de- 
velopment. The pulp mill was the first 
to substitute turbines for water wheels 
as Niagara Falls. These developed over 
400 horsepower, more than all of the 
other industries on the races combined. 
This precipitated a lawsuit by Mrs. Jane 
Townsend seeking to restrict the amount 
of water drawn by Hill and Murray. 
Each of the twenty water lots was lim- 
ited by the 1840 grant to that required 
to run two pairs of runs or stones. The 
suit was eventually dismissed, but it set 
off an investigation to determine how 
much horsepower was required to op- 


9. “New Paper Mill,” NFG, January 25, 1882, 
p. 1; “Landreth Becomes a Farmer,” NFG, 
February 11, 1874, p. 3; June 20, 1877, p. 3. 

10. Townsend Suit, pp. 1-20. 
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erate two runs of millstones in 1840 and 
to determine whether this was being 
exceeded. 1° 

In 1882 Messrs. Hill and Murray 
used six Otis pulp grinders and also op- 
erated a dynamo from their hydraulic 
machinery which consisted of three Am- 
erican center bent turbines: one 13-inch, 
one 54-inch, and one 66-inch. When 
three grinders were in operation, 10,350 
c.f.m. were used, producing 320 water 
horsepower or 240 shaft horsepower. 

Water horsepower is the total power 
developed by the energy of the falling 
water, including the power needed to 
turn the wheel itself. Shaft horsepower 
is that available for use. The advance in 
technology of the turbine and its su- 
periority over the common water wheel 
is shown by the fact that the average 
wheel duty (the proportion of shaft 
horsepower to the whole) in 1840 was 30 
percent whereas by 1882 the turbine had 
raised the average to 75 percent.’ That 
both were in use is shown by Table II 
which lists the users of water power 
along the races and on Bath Island. Most 
of the wheels were of low-duty tub, 
flutter or Smith variety, but American 
and Eagle turbines were used in the 
pulp, paper, and flour mills. Confusion 
is occasionally created because the liter- 
ature often refers to turbines as wheels 
so unless one knows the turbine trade 
names, he may be misled. 

Turbines instead of waterwheels were 
used in the pulp mill from its beginning, 
and after a destructive fire in 1882, the 
papermill on Bath Island replaced its 
thirteen waterwheels with American tur- 
bines.'2, All across the country, turbines 
were replacing waterwheels. Since around 
1850, a number of men had been using 
scientific methods to design turbines and 
the “cut and try” period was drawing to 
a close. Most of these men were Ameri- 
cans, and from the three types of tur- 


11. McElroy, “Waterpower at Niagara,” Scien- 
tific American Supplement, p. 8218. 
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VALUE OF RAW MATERIALS AND MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 
FROM THE HYDRAULIC INDUSTRIES ON 
AND THE RACES, 1835-1870* 


*Includes all factories definitely established as using water power in some degree 
plus lime makers for their connection with paper making. These mills were in the 
Town of Niagara, County of Niagara, which for all practical purposes represents the 
establishments in the immediate vicinity of the falls. This includes the Witmer mill at 
Suspension Bridge. An 1875 census was not recorded, and by 1880 there were other 
mills on the hydraulic basin which do not appear here. From original, tabulated, and 


phototated Census returns, Niagara County Historians Office. 


TABLE II 


BATH ISLAND 


HYDRAULIC POWER IN THE AREA APPROPRIATED FOR 


A STATE RESERVATION C. 1880-1885* 


Owner/ User 


Intemarionaly HOt eee 
Sash and Blind Factory .................. 
Ensign Clark Cabinet Shop ........... 
Planing Mill, Phillips —................. 
Philpott and Louppie Machine Shop .. 


Hill and Murray Pulp Mill 


Park: Inclined Plane and Lights 
Abandoned Sash and Blind Factory .. 


Witmer Flour Mill 


Head 

55) 
LW Rss 
i 4 i 


Ja dt be 
5 
18 
12 
30 
30 
425 


36 


65 


400 


1013 


Turbine: Type/Size 
Tub 6’ Diameter 
Tub 5.5’ Diameter 
Paddle/flutter 


American 1—13” 
1—54” 1—66” 
loo" 

60” 

Eagle-3 and 

1 Tub Wheel 
Small Wheel 
48” 

New American 
166792 — 4 
American 


*Samuel McElroy, “Water Power at Niagara Falls,” Scientific American, Supplement, 
XX (November 14, 1885), 8218; James L. Greenlead, “. . . Report of the Water Power 
of the Niagara River,” Vol. 16 Tenth Census of the United States, Water Power Pt. 1., 
p. 504; “Rise of Niagara Power,” Electrical World and Engineer, XLVI (October 14, 


1905), pp. 654-656. 
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bines (outward flow, inward flow and 
axial flow), a distinctively American de- 
sign was developed which incorporated 
the principles of the inward and down- 
ward flow turbines. One firm, Stout, 
Mills and Temple of Dayton, Ohio, had 
patented the name American, but other 
companies were producing similar tur- 
bines.'3 The efficiency of these turbines 
recommended them to manufacturers, 
and as the final quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury approached, waterpower began to 
assume a more competitive position in 
relation to steam power. 

Both the paper and pulp mill did very 
well and had wide reputations for the 
quality of their product but they were 
forced to suspend operation as a result 
of the “Free Niagara” movement. This 
demanded that the region around the 
falls be cleared of commercial activity 
and made freely available to any citizen 
who desired to view the scenery. The 
existence of industry in the area was 
represented as a blot on the reputation 
of civilized society. The concern for 
scenic considerations became of major 
importance in Niagara Falls industrial 
history. Not only were the hydraulic in- 
dustries in the immediate area of the 
falls abolished, but eventually even those 


13. Edward Uehling, “Water Over the Dam— 
Parts 1 and 2,” reprinted from Allis-Chalmers 


factories located on the hydraulic basin 
were eliminated. This is the more inter- 
esting because during the campaign to 
form the State Reservation, the availa- 
bility of the hydraulic basin was specif- 
ically advanced as a justification for 
eliminating the mills along the races. 


Because of its later importance in 
Niagara Falls commercial history, it is 
advantageous to examine in some detail 
the manner in which the State Reserva- 
tion came about. In 1869 Frederick E. 
Church, artist, mentioned the deteriora- 
tion of the scenery to Frederick Law 
Olmsted, landscape architect and au- 
thor. The situation did not become 
critical until Jacob Schoellkopf came 
into possession of the hydraulic canal. 
Niagara Falls then still remained a more 
or less sleepy village, noted mainly as 
a watering place for the wealthy. Buf- 
falo, due to the transportation facilities 
of the Erie Canal and the availability of 
cheap coal for steam power, was the 
industrial center of the region. But un- 
der Schoellkopf’s direction, the hydraulic 
basin started to fill with industries, and 
the actual construction of factories and 
dwellings began to hinder the tourists’ 
view of the falls. The only way to see 


Electrical Review (3rd and 4th Quarters, 
1954), pp. 1-20. 


Village Shore, just above the American Falls at Niagara Falls. 
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the cataract was by paying what the 
property owner demanded. 

The Porter family had kept Goat 
Island in its pristine state, but there was 
the intervening papermill, and the Port- 
ers could not control the actions of the 
rest of the citizens and innkeepers. Thus, 
there developed considerable sentiment 
for a free public park controlled by the 
state which would guarantee an un- 
hindered view of the falls. Such a pro- 
posal did not meet with local opposi- 
tion because the opening of the hydraulic 
canal had eliminated the need for the 
races along the rapids. Most owners 
welcomed the proposal. 

At the urging of Peter A. Porter, mem- 
ber of the legislature and grandson of 
Gen. Peter B. Porter, Governor Lucius 
Robinson entreated the state legislature 
in 1879 to purchase the property needed 
for a state preserve. A survey was auth- 
orized, and in 1880 the survey board 
recommended the extinguishment of pri- 
vate titles in the area in question. The 
bill authorizing selection of the Jands 
failed to pass, and as a result “The Ni- 
agara Falls Association” was formed to 
arouse public opinion in favor of such 
‘a bill. A full scale promotional effort 
was launched, and the organization con- 
tacted practically every prominent man 
in New York State and a good many 
outside the state. This effort had a greal 
deal of latent sentiment to draw on. 
Practically every man of standing had 
been at some time in Niagara Falls, and 
all could recall the spectacle of sheds 
and shacks along the rapids as well as 
the annoying admission charges every 
step of the way. Thus when these pub- 
lic men received a letter from the associ- 
ation explaining its purpose, they read- 
ily signed the certificate that would in- 
dicate to the legislators their approval of 
the association’s goal. These certificates 
were later bound into books, and a per- 
usal shows many famous and near-famous 
14. Adams, Niagara Power, I, 101-105. 


15. Printed Briefs, Rowland Hill vs. Commission- 
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names. It is a perfect example of local 
self-interest and an identifiable public 
sentiment combining to achieve a com- 
mon end. 

In April, 1883 a bill for selection of the 
lands became law. The board of apprais- 
ers took testimony during the summer 
of 1884, and one of their policies over- 
night reduced the total claims from thirty 
million to four million dollars. This was 
the decision to recognize only the ripar- 
ian rights that had been established by 
actual use and to refuse compensation 
for injury to actual or potential riparian 
rights that had not been the subject of 
bona fide improvements. The amount 
of their awards further reduced the total 
to something over a million dollars."4 

Most of the owners were satisfied with 
their awards although they would 
naturally have preferred more. The 
pulp mill award was, however, definitely 
not commensurate with the value of the 
operation. Appraisers took the word of 
local manufacturers, who claimed no ex- 
pert knowledge, over the advice of na- 
tionally prominent waterpower authori- 
ties. For the value per horsepower, they 
selected the ridiculously low figure of 
$10.00. Leases on the hydraulic canal 
were cited to justify this figure. But it 
was an established fact that these pre- 
viously low prices had been specifically 
designed to bring to Niagara Falls the 
manufacturers who had earlier shunned 
the location. By that time (1885), new 
leases cost $25.00 per horsepower. Fur- 
thermore, the canal’s entire water supply 
was already under contract and at times 
not sufficient to fill even those require- 
ments. 

Mr. Hill’s attempts to have the award 
adjusted in the State’s Supreme Court 
were unsuccessful, but the printed briefs 
of the case clearly reveal the injustice 
done to him in regard to the amount of 
the award.'5 The most charitable view 
toward the local people whose testimony 


Historians Office; McElroy, “Water Power,” 
Scientific American Supplement, p. 8218. 
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Niagara Falls Village, from the Illustrated London News, 1861. 


resulted in this decision is that they 
thought they were doing the best thing 
for the community—and for themselves 
and their other property-owning friends. 
A number of people stood to profit hand- 
somely if the park were established, but 
even with the reduction there was some 
question as to whether the Governor 
would sign a bill authorizing the pay- 
ment of over a million dollars to private 
property owners—even if it were for a 
state park. 

Goat Island had been secured through 
a legal strategem in 1816 for under 
$5.00, and sixty-nine years later the own- 
ers were to receive nearly half a million 
dollars when the state bought it back. 
None of the others stood to do that 
well, but their awards were nothing to 
dismiss either. 


There was considerable concern over 
the Governor’s attitude toward the pro- 
ject, and he was invited to the village to 
examine the situation. He returned to 
Albany without coming to a final con- 
clusion, and as the time for the bill to 
die approached, Rep. Porter took action. 
Driving to Obadiah Cutler’s house in 
Lockport, he urged the newspaper editor 
“to go to Albany tonight and see the 
Governor about that bill.” After stalling 
the Lockportian for a day, Governor Hill 
called Cutler into his office and signed 
the bill in his presence. 

The effort had finally come to fruition; 
but for the injustice to Mr. Hill it could 
be viewed with satisfaction by all. This 
action represents the beginning of the 
conservation movement in this country. 
In 1872 Yellowstone National Park was 


16. O. W. Cutter, “Interesting Reminiscences,” MFG, November 21, 1914. 
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set aside out of the Public Domain. But 
this was the first exercise by a govern- 
mental body of the right of eminent do- 
main for the purpose of providing free 
public access to the nation’s natural 
spectacles. This action long predates the 
active entrance of the Federal govern- 
ment into this field under early twenti- 
eth-century American presidents. 
Equally significant, the Niagara Falls 
Association and later the American Civic 
Association disseminated the opinion 
that the panorama of Niagara Falls was 
one of God’s gifts to humanity and 
ought to be protected against unsightly 


commercialism. This sentiment was 
eventually written into law by the Bur- 
ton Act of 1906 by which the Federal 
government arbitrarily assumed control 
of the diversion of water from the Ni- 
agara River. Under this act, one of the 
obligations required of those diverting 
water was the pledge to aid in the pres- 
ervation and enhancement of the scenic 
beauty of the area. These stipulations 
and agreements subsequently resulted in 
the removal of most of the hydraulic in- 
dustries on the hydraulic basin. 


(To be continued) 


Griffin’s Mills, Architectural Repository 


by W. H. GLovER 


Dotted around Western New York are 
many small villages, some only hamlets, 
that retain their own integrity and vital- 
ity. They are not mere suburbs, and in 
spite of appearances are more than sur- 
vivals, although any sort of preservation 
of fine structures from the past often 
found in them would justify mere sur- 
vival in the eyes of any civilized person. 
They are usually quiet enough to con- 
vince a generation reared amid the ex- 
citements of the city that they actually 
are dead, but even many of these have 
had pleasant awakenings on _ taking 
second glances. Tucked away in back of 
the old white houses are active shops, 
or the meeting houses are found to con- 
tain living traditions of music, drama, or 
learning as well as religion. Tiny as it 
is, Griffin’s Mills is no exception. Its 
tanneries moved away with the exhaus- 
tion of the hemlock bark shortly after 
the Civil War, the asheries disappeared 
with the forests, the mills burned and 
were not rebuilt because electric power 
and fast trucks had made them uneco- 
nomic, houses dropped away with the 
economy and so stores closed, but the 


village still did not die. Its two churches 
live, and agricultural meetings for the 
spread of the latest lore of science still 
gather in the lecture hall built long ago 
for the use of the Presbyterian Church. 
And it has its food store, where fine 
sausage is now produced. 

Obadiah Griffin gave the village its 
name, superseding Smith’s Mills (for 
Humphrey Smith, who settled there in 
1809) although first calling the place 
Griffinshire—he was an American, but 
had lived in Canada. He and his two 
sons, James and Robert, operated a saw- 
mill, a grist mill, a distillery, and four 
asheries. These are self-explanatory, the 
sawmill actually coming before the grist- 
mill in the normal development of a 
frontier village since shelter is indis- 
pensable and must be indigenous while 
good wheat meal can be carried to the 
settlement, on human shoulders if need 
be; the ashery produced marketable lye 
from wood ashes, which was a plentiful 
commodity that in itself was only spor- 
adically saleable. The distillery needs 
no comment, but perhaps a footnote that 
a German population would have pre- 
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ferred a brewery. The thoroughness and 
rapidity with which the site was turned 
into a village is proved by Robert Grif- 
fin opening a brick tavern there before 
1822. 

By that time the first store had been 
established. The proprietor was Adams 
Paul, who was to build a classic house 
not long after starting the store. Accord- 
ing to H. Perry Smith, who wrote his 
history of Erie County about forty years 
after Paul’s death, it was a good country 
store. He had a partner in Daniel Fish, 
and the two engaged in a number of 
enterprises, which seemed the normal 
way in country business at the time. 
Two tanneries shortly appeared to ex- 
ploit the hemlock bark and the hides 
produced by the expanding agriculture, 
one set up by Aaron Rumsey (who had 
many scattered about Western New 
York) on Tannery Road south of the 
village, and the other in the fields to the 
southeast, operated by Ledyard Phelps, 
Rumsey’s nephew. Still in the 1820’s 
James Ives started another store, and a 
second inn appeared to the north on 
Luther Road across Cazenovia Creek 
(West Branch). The last new enterprise 
was a branch store of Aaron Riley’s in 
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1839, which seems to have lasted only 
three or four years. To this pioneer list 
we must add a cheese factory; the in- 
crease in the number of milk cows on 
neighboring farms between 1870 and 
1880 gives us a reasonably definite no- 
tion of when it was erected. This was lo- 
cated close to the creek, opposite the 
mill sites that are still clearly visible 
below the bridge. 

The entire economy necessarily was 
connected to agriculture. Even tanning, 
although hemlock bark tended to be the 
controlling resource, depended equally 
upon a supply of hides, and these were 
most cheaply procured locally although 
they and the resultant leathers were 
often transported some distance to and 
from the locale that could furnish bark 
and plentiful water for processing. Grains 
were often perforce carried considerable 
distances to be ground where waterpower 
was available, dwellers in flat places with 
no falling water, like Buffalo, having no 
choice but to go to mills at some dis- 
tances. A fine flow of water in the west 
branch of Cazenovia Creek inevitably 
set explorers to searching for dam sites, 
and the gorge at Griffin’s Mills was an 
obvious location. To these simple in- 


dustries must be added the usual smith- 
ies, and there was normally a physician 
in residence. 


So exiguous an economic foundation 
nevertheless served to encourage a prom- 
ising settlement and very soon buildings 
appeared that are still much admired, 
one in particular deserving fame as a 
classic example of the Federal style of 
architecture. This was the house at 1778 
Mill Road which we may call the Paul- 
McCormick house after its builder and 
the present occupants who have fully 
restored it. Adams Paul and his partner, 
Daniel Fish, bought a tract of land from 
Wilhelm Willink (representing the Hol- 
land Land Company) in 1813. In 1817, 
possibly with Fish, Paul opened the 
grocery store, and this grocery remained 
active for thirty years according to some 
accounts but the abstract of title of 
Marschall’s store records the sale to 
Henry L. Baker, another grocer, in 1834. 
From this it is clear also that Marschall 
is Paul’s successor, with many interven- 
ing owners so that Marschall’s tenure 
from 1946 to the present is the longest 
in this line. Paul was evidently prosper- 
ous—there was the Riley store a little 
later to prove that the business was at 
least promising enough to attract com- 
petition—and the prosperity owed some- 
thing, no doubt, to farming activities on 
his lands. The abstract of title that now 
ends with the McCormick tenure of 
the house had many ramifications, and 
among the names on it were those of 
very productive farmers of later times, 
most importantly J. V. Hain, or Haine, 
who in 1870 cultivated 120 acres valued 
at $7,000 and yielding products worth 
$1,278. The dollar figures were distorted 
by Civil War inflation but represent ley- 
els of value somewhere between the in- 
flation of the War of 1812 and that of 
World War II in its incalculable effects. 
I would guess that the farm was a very 
rewarding operation and that it had been 
so in 1817 as well. 


It might also be that Adams Paul had 


a considerable capital to lay out on a 
house even after purchasing land and 
setting up a store. He did just that, 
probably about 1820, shortly after he 
married. Again there is no way to date 
exactly the erection of the house, but 
the state of his affairs falls in with the 
style of the house to make the date a 
fairly reliable one. It was unquestionably 
Federal, the ruling order of the period 
between 1800 and 1830, and Americans 
follow fashion in architecture with near- 
ly the fidelity accorded to fashions in 
women’s clothing or automobiles. Among 
the telltale traits of the structure are 
the center-hall plan, the Georgian pro- 
portions, the restrained use of decorative 
details borrowed from the ancients, the 
carved lintels over the windows, and the 
lights around the main entry and the 
gable ends. Inside, its plan and decora- 
tion were equally in the mode, including 
stencilling on the walls of the central 
hall upstairs and down. If the recitation 
of traits suggests excellent judgment in 
the employment of a grand style the 
conclusion is reasonable, for the result is 
impressive. Western New York affords 
no better example of this first among the 
distinct styles achieved by American 
architects following independence. 


Of all its details the stencilling is per- 
haps the most interesting, if only because 
it is exceedingly rare in this area. It was 
uncovered by Mrs. McCormick in the 
process of cleaning and redecorating and 
is in good condition, having been protect- 
ed by eleven layers of wallpaper. People 
interested in the art of stencilling have 
made available some information about 
it but not enough to make possible exact 
identification of this work. Jane Waring’s 
standard book, Early American Stencils, 
gives examples of well-preserved walls 
stencilled by Moses Eaton, Senior and 
Junior, who operated in New England 
from 1790 to about 1830, the younger 
Eaton travelling extensively as a young 
man on his stencilling rounds. The style 
of the work in the Paul-McCormick 
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house could be Eaton’s, but none of the 
stencils preserved in the Eaton home- 
stead in New Hampshire happened to 
be of the designs employed here. It is 
therefore merely amusing to note that 
the younger Eaton should have retired 
upon his marriage about 1820 — again 
near the conjectured date of our house 
and also toward the end of the period of 
the stencil, for inexpensive wallpaper was 
beginning to appear in quantity about 
that same time. Still, handsome stencil- 
ling in this tradition seems a valuable 
item in our architectural heritage. 

Also Federal is the Presbyterian 
Church of 1832, which remains largely 
unchanged. There were in the county 
many other churches of this style and its 
Greek Revival successor, a considerable 
number of which remain although none 
are less altered or more representative. 
The large number in these styles is easily 
accounted for: they were in vogue at the 
time when prosperity arrived and made 
church-building possible. Missionary 
preachers had followed the settlers close- 
ly; in this area one of the most famous 


Presbyterian Church, Griffin’s Mills. 
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was “Father” John Spencer, whose work 
is to be found all over Western New 
York. The congregation in Griffin’s Mills 
owes its 1810 start to him. It was orig- 
inally Congregationalist, it soon had ties 
with the Presbyterians also, and ulti- 
mately, after some shifting, chose the 
latter affiliation. 


The 1832 building was a modest struc- 
ture to which broad “Grecian” moldings 
may have been added but have since 
disappeared. It was in the Greek temple 
form with the square belfry that was in 
fact almost the only addition to standard 
Georgian residential design, churches in 
early New England being by intent truly 
meeting houses before belfries began ap- 
pearing under the influence of Chris- 
topher Wren. The belfry in this one was 
provided with a bell in 1844, and a ses- 
sion room was built across the driveway 
to the west in 1848 to serve for schools 
and meetings of all kinds. The changes 
in the church other than the problematic 
hinting at classic decoration, can be 
summed up as removal of the choir loft, 
replacement of the pews, and installation 
of modern heating and lighting. The 
doorway also appears to be a replace- 
ment. The house at 1693 Mill Road (now 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Fran- 
cis) was the parsonage for 80 years. It 
was built in 1834 on land given by an- 
other of the important early residents, 
Judge Isaac Phelps, whose family were 
tanners and farmers as well. There were 
three later religious foundations, the 
Baptists building about 1865 after a 
period of quiescence, the Lutherans suc- 
ceeding them at a later time. The second 
house east of the Paul-Marschall store 
was a Mennonite meeting house from 
1893 to 1944. This congregation had a 
close connection with the Mennonite 
Reformed congregation of Williamsville, 
which bought the building and liquidated 
the operation in 1944. 


A cemetery was provided by the gift 
of Colonel Orange Train Brown. The 
land was on the West Falls Road just 
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south of Mill Road, and it had been his 
peach orchard. There rests the Colonel 
(a War of 1812 rank) and Adams Paul, 
both under gravestones of Attica blue- 
stone carved in the elegant style of an 
unknown craftsman of the period. The 
stone work has been the study of Mr. 
John Priebe of Buffalo, and the names 
of all those buried here have been regis- 
tered with the Aurora Historical Society 
by Craig Eckert, a student at Immaculate 
Conception School of East Aurora. 

A few other houses of the village de- 
serve attention, but only one represents 
any architectural tradition in unmistak- 
able fashion, although the parsonage 
might be mentioned as originally its 
match. This is the Bausch house on Mill 
Road to the west of the Presbyterian 
Church and like it of the Federal style. 
The deed of the property dates from 
1810, and there are very live traditions 
of its part in sheltering Fort Niagara 
refugees during the War of 1812. Evi- 
dences in the structure tend to confirm 
its age and indicate that it began as an 
inn. There is so complete an absence of 
decorative detail that it could reasonably 
be regarded as belonging to the age be- 
fore Federal became the established style, 
in which case it should be called Geor- 
gian or Colonial. This tends to confirm 
the traditions as to its age and preserve 
our hypothesis that Americans preferred 
to adhere to current fashion. Federal 
certainly would be a novelty on this 
frontier in 1810. 


The remainder of the story of Griffin’s 
Mills has in it little of expansion and 
none of drama. There is gentle melan- 
choly in the gradual economic decay 
which Smith’s history (published in 
1884) duly noted as having been in pro- 
cess for forty years. Stores faded away, 
taverns were replaced by simple resi- 
dences, perhaps the blacksmiths slacken- 
ed efforts to enlarge their wheelwright 
operations. The tanneries came to the 
end of their supplies of hemlock. The 
Ledyard Phelps tannery, started 1828, 
closed down about 1860. The same sim- 
ple lack of materials plus changes in the 
industry caused the Rumseys to con- 
centrate their operations in Buffalo. Pro- 
cessing with chemicals ended the need 
to set up out in the woods, and the rise 
of the great East Buffalo stockyards 
strongly indicated the proper subsequent 
location for tanneries. 

When Dr. L. F. Boies, the last resident 
physician, departed a few years after 
the Civil War he was only following so- 
cial and economic movements, and the 
people of Griffin’s Mills had to console 
themselves with the arrival of railroads 
at East Aurora (1867) and Jewettville 
(1883). At least there were ways to get 
to Buffalo despite the snail’s pace of the 
good roads movements—which indeed 
were still strictly in the future. 

One thing stubbornly remained: the 
milling industry. The line of millers grew 
longer and longer from the beginnings 
with Humphrey Smith and Obadiah Grif- 
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fin, including among many others Henry 
Hill, Jabez Snashell, and the final oper- 
ators, Frank and Theodore Yaw. One 
of the mills actually worked on the same 
site from 1810 to 1959, surviving the fire 
of 1947 to grind with electric power. But 
now even that is entirely gone with noth- 
ing but foundations left to mark the spot. 
Wooden dams disintegrate after remark- 
ably short periods of neglect, confirming 
again some ancient inventor’s suspicion 
that there is power in water for good or 
evil. 


What remains is a quiet country street 
and its junction with another, lined by 
something over half of the buildings ex- 
isting at the hamlet’s peak of prosperity. 
It should be noted that the aggregation 
is nevertheless something more than one 
of the casual shreds of rural suburbia 
that now may appear nearly anywhere, 
for there are still social services associat- 
ed with an organized group such as 
Griffin’s Mills. The churches provide 
one, and there are still others in the 
active store and lecture hall. (The school 
has gone, absorbed by a central school, 
and the simple but fine and well modern- 
ized structured was ruthlessly smashed. ) 
During the surge of interest in progres- 
sive agriculture beginning in the second 
decade of the present century the lecture 
hall played an interesting role. For a 
time it was a popular gathering place for 
the rising Farm Bureau which led the 
agricultural extension movement, and it 
was furthermore the home of an active 
home economics club, from which in 1916 


Books You May Want to See 


Early American Steamers, Volume VI 
and General Index. By Erik Heyl. 
Buffalo, 1969. Pp. xv + 339. III. 
$17.50. (Available from the author, 
136 West Oakwood Place, Buffalo, 
New York 14214.) 

From ALPENA, built in 1867 at Marine 

City, Michigan, to zENOBIA of 1864, a 

famed Civil War blockade runner, marine 
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the president, Eva Dexter, left for a 
position in the corresponding federal 
agency in Washington. 

For it must not be forgotten that the 
farm land was still producing vigorously 
and its greatest period was then still in 
flower. As late as 1880 the Hain, or 
Haine, farm (it was also spelled Hoehn, 
and Hain or Hoehn sold to Heinze and 
a few years later the property, or some 
of it, passed to a Hayes) had doubled 
its value and its produce, although not 
the dollar value since money had sud- 
denly again ascended to higher levels. 
Under Hain’s successor the area blos- 
somed out with a race track and the fine 
(Paul-McCormick) house was dubbed 
Bonny Brook. This may be a reflection 
of the neighboring Hamlin stock farms 
with their famed race horses and blood- 
ed sheep, or of the more immediate 
Jewett farm which once lay across the 
creek and a holler to the north. The lat- 
ter was a branch of the gigantic Jewett 
farm near East Aurora with its enclosed 
mile race track and its livestock valued 
at $25,000. But also in the neighborhood 
there were numbers of solid farmers who 
steadily reaped good harvests of grain 
and fed their families liberally from their 
fields and yards and orchards, and many 
others who were steadily working to shift 
from such self-sufficient practices to the 
commercial success promised by dairy- 
ing. Industrial development has changed 
agriculture, too. It is now the province of 
a few large capitalist entrepreneurs, but 
the hamlet itself is only quiet, as though 
large things might still burst forth there. 


historian Heyl has presented some 100 
accounts of steam passenger vessels in 
the recent Volume VI of his valuable 
reference series, Early American Steam- 
ers. Each of the histories is illustrated 
with an original sketch by Mr. Heyl, 
derived from contemporary sources, with 
the exception of a few vessels on which 
even Erik Heyl, the most diligent of 


delvers, could not find sufficient informa- 
tion. 

Data for the case histories was obtained 
from a remarkable number of sources, 
ranging from documents on vessels ob- 
tained from the national archives of both 
the United States and Canada, reference 
works on steamboats, and the help of 
museums and individuals ad infinitum. 
Government documents were the prime 
sources of information for the general 
chronological accounts. The volume is 
printed by offset on 814” by 11” paper 
and bound in burnt orange hardboard. 

Of great value in this volume is an index 
of all the vessels in the entire series. I 
am sure that when Mr. Heyl started on 
this project over 20 years ago (his Vol- 
ume I appeared in 1953) he did not 
realize it would grow to over 800 sketch- 
es and histories of steam vessels, a most 
remarkable accomplishment. This vol- 
ume also includes a few histories pre- 
viously presented in Volumes I and II 
now revised and expanded to include 
additional information subsequently un- 
earthed. 

Most of it is devoted to passenger 
vessels from coastal areas in the United 
States, transatlantic and other ocean- 
going craft, some 35 vessels built at 
Great Lakes ports or adjacent waters, 
some English-built blockade runners of 
Civil War days, a few built for service 
on eastern rivers, some stately belles 
from the south, and some that surely 
spent their lives as wanderers from port 
to port. 


Great Lakes craft presented include 
vessels such aS ALPENA, BAY STATE, CAS- 
PIAN, CHIEF JUSTICE ROBINSON, COBOURG, 
COMMERCE, CONSTITUTION, CRESCENT CITY, 
DAYTON, E. K. COLLINS, EXPERIMENT, G.J. 
TRUESDELL, GARDEN CITY, ILLINOIS, INTER- 
NATIONAL, MANITOWOC, MAY QUEEN, and 
the famed MICHIGAN, which only takes 
us through half of the alphabet; the 
book, of course, features many others. 
Buffalo and adjacent areas are well rep- 
resented in the volume as places where 


many of the vessels were built and where 
much of the lake trade focused. 

Although some of these vessels are 
fairly well known to devoted nautical 
buffs, most are relatively obscure, and 
their histories might never have come 
to light were it not for the work of 
Erik Heyl. The most unusual — and 
necessarily unseen—part of Volume VI 
is Mr. Heyl’s patience and perseverance 
in tracing these histories—a task few 
others would start and still fewer com- 
plete. 

Edward A. Mueller 

The Steamship Historical 
Society of America 


Freshwater Whales: A History of the 
American Ship Building Company 
and its Predecessors. By Richard J. 
Wright. Kent State University Press, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, 1969. Pp. 299, 
illustrations, $9.00. 

An excellent job in all respects! The 
many photographs of the steamers of the 
last decade of the nineteenth and the 
first decade of the twentieth centuries 
are but rarely found in published his- 
tories. Illustrated are all sorts and kinds 
of craft built by the predecessors of the 
American Ship Building Company in 
yards at Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, De- 
troit, Wyandotte, Bay City, West Bay 
City, Chicago, and Milwaukee. 

Of particular interest and to the read- 
er’s benefit are the genealogies of the 
various “parent” yards which were start- 
ed in the early 1800’s at Black Rock 
(Buffalo), Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, 
Chicago, and Milwaukee, simultaneously 
with the beginning of steam navigation 
on the Great Lakes. There are bird’s-eye 
views of yards in Lorain, Ohio; of the 
Detroit Dry Dock Company in Wyan- 
dotte and of its Detroit yard on Orleans 
Street; of Globe Yard in Cleveland, and 
of the Toledo and South Chicago Ameri- 
can Ship Building Company plants. The 
genealogical graphs are particularly use- 
ful, each beginning with the original yard 
and naming its successors until the mer- 
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ger with the present company. These are 
Cleveland Shipyard (1834-1898), Mil- 
waukee Dry Dock Company (1858- 
1891), Union Dry Dock Company, Buf- 
falo (1808-1898), Detroit Dry Dock 
Company (1852-1898), and American 
Ship Building Company sidelines and 
subsidiaries (1941-1968). 

The entire text is arranged in separate 
chapters, each concentrated upon the 
history of a single yard. Also, the book 
is very readable, uncomplicated by in- 
sertion of explanatory dissertations. The 


Authors 


reader will also be grateful for the avoid- 
ance of flagged footnotes, thus keeping 
the main text uncluttered. After all, daily 
newspaper items aren’t infallible and are 
not the chief or ultimate source of his- 
torical correctness. It would be sur- 
prising if within a short time Freshwater 
Whales were not recognized as the stand- 
ard and most authoritative history of 
the shipyards of the Great Lakes. But 
what a title! 
Erik Heyl 

Buffalo 


Now a resident of Orchard Park, Levinus K. PAINTER again demonstrates 
what one does with the fact of retirement: he works harder at what concerns him. 
Readers of his writings on the Town of Collins, of which he was for long the 
official Town Historian, were of course aware of his deep interest in his American 
Indian neighbors, and his present narrative of their vicissitudes written from the 
intimacy of an active participant adds both to the body of historical knowledge 
and to the realization of what citizenship means to the sensitive Quaker con- 
science. Amid violent demonstrations of vague political irritations, the ability 
of a tranquil mind to find indications of a happy ending to a disappointing episode 
of American history will be welcomed. Mr. Painter has generously permitted 
the Historical Society to make a microfilm copy of a two-volume scrapbook he 
compiled, documenting the history of the Kinzua question with news clippings 
from the local and national press, and some of his correspondence on the subject. 
These will be invaluable to future historians. 

Henry G. MARQuaRT provides us with a first-hand narrative by a partici- 
pant that helps us understand what makes a great metropolitan market work, 
but he came to the task of operating the Clinton-Bailey Market with his success 
as a farmer already established. His truck farm at 6783 Websters Corners Road 
lies on the drift of light soils, washed up by an ancient lake, that runs north- 
eastward from Eden to Gardenville. Here he and his son have helped to develop 
the specialized and industrialized agriculture now dominant in this region. Rec- 
ognition of his mastery has brought him election twice to the national Vegetable 
Growers Association and several times to New York State’s Vegetable Growers 


Association. 


We are happy to welcome CarroLti D. KEpNER back from his tour of duty 
in Vietnam. He is devising a plan to repoen his researches and is considering 
employment opportunities. At this point we can only wish him well in all. 

Wivsur H. GLover is remembered as having once been Director of this 
Society. Subsequently, he was Director of the Hancock Shaker Village in 
Massachusetts, was for a time research consultant in history, and is now again 
a member of our staff. Among his recent assignments have been a study of 
horse transportation in the Adirondacks for the Adirondack Museum, a survey 
of historic sites and buildings in twelve Western New York counties for the 
New York State Historic Trust, and participation in the research for a new 


county history for this Society. 
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Buffalo’s United States Bank 


and its Builders, 1829-1835 


by Sarau E. Rusk 


Buffalo in the 1830’s was the location 
of one of the branches of the Second 
Bank of the United States. How this 
city came to be chosen as the site and 
what the circumstances were concerning 
its organization, together with the con- 
struction of its banking office, is an in- 
teresting chapter in early New York 
State financial history as well as that 
of the City of Buffalo. 

The colonnaded Greek Revival build- 
ing that housed this institution was 
erected in 1830 but served its intended 
purpose only five brief years before the 
Second Bank was destroyed by the po- 
litical and economic forces battling 
against the survival of a national bank. 
The future of Buffalo’s prospective 
branch was in question almost from the 
moment of its incorporation in Septem- 
ber, 1829, and President Andrew Jack- 
son won re-election in 1832 in part on 
his campaign promise to get rid of the 
National Bank. 

Much of this story would still lie ob- 
scured in national and local archives ex- 
cept for the recent discovery in an old 
leather trunk in a Cleveland, Ohio, attic 
of a building estimate for that bank. The 
trunk also contained the architectural 
drawings, business accounts, and per- 
sonal papers of Hezekiah Eldredge,’ a 
Rochester builder of that period who 
went on to further success as the build- 
er of Cleveland’s historic St. John’s 
Episcopal Church (1836) .? These papers 
spurred research into other surviving 
documents of that day and although few 
of the bank’s own records have been un- 


1. Eldredge Papers, Western Reserve Historical 
Society Collection, Cleveland, Ohio. 


2. Oldest church standing in the city of Cleve- 
land. Journal of the Society of Architectural 
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covered it is now possible to reconstruct 
many details of the story. 

During the four years following the 
completion and dedication of the Erie 
Canal in 1825 many of the communities 
of New York State had been benefiting 
from this quick and easy route between 
the new states and territories to the west 
and the Atlantic coastal cities. The Erie 
Canal had spawned other canal systems 
connecting the Great Lakes with the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers and the re- 
sulting migration westward had _ in- 
creased the population and trade of all 
New York canal towns, but especially 
those of Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, and 
Buffalo. Buffalo, as the western termin- 
us of this system, was suddenly mush- 
rooming in size and found itself in dire 
need of additional banking facilities to 
serve the requirements of the region. The 
town had only one bank in 1826, the 
Bank of Niagara, when a number of citi- 
zens agitated to have a branch of the 
U.S. Bank established there, but nothing 
came of it. The state had only one 
branch of the national bank at the time, 
which was located in New York City, 
and there soon arose an insistent demand 
to have others, resulting in a lively com- 
petition among canal cities. 

Of the twenty-five branches of the 
Second Bank of the United States estab- 
lished during the twenty-year period 
of its existence from 1816-1836 most 
were chartered during the first year 
(1817), but the Board of Directors soon 
realized that the expansion of branches 
had been too swift. It took time and a 


Historians, March 1966, pp. 50-58. 
3. Buffalo Times, March 14, 1910. From column 


“Buffalo of the Olden Times” by Grace 
Carew Sheldon. 


change of administration before the first 
nineteen branches were brought under a 
degree of control by the central board. 
In the process some branches were closed 
and other new ones opened. Before this 
could be accomplished special agents of 
the Board were sent out to examine the 
sites where branches had been requested 
and to weigh the amount of trade in each 
area. One of the last branches to be ad- 
ded was the one in Buffalo (1829), and 
this with the Utica branch (1830) were, 
according to the report, deemed essential 
because of increased trade due to navi- 
gation of the Great Lakes and opening of 
the Erie Canal.‘ 

The decision to locate the branch in 
Buffalo came after much pressure from 
the citizens of both Rochester and Buf- 
falo. In the summer of 1829 Nicholas 
Biddle,’ who was President of the Second 
Bank, made a trip to Western New York 
from the Philadelphia headquarters to 
sift the evidence for himself. He met and 
conferred with numerous prominent men 
in the region including Messrs. Peter B. 
Porter of Black Rock, Albert H. Tracy of 
Buffalo, and David E. Evans of Batavia. 
He went away convinced that Buffalo 
was the most strategic location, that 
William B. Rochester, son of Rochester’s 
aging founder, was the person best fitted 
to carry the responsibilities of President 
of the new Branch, and that a satisfac- 
tory directorate, combining representa- 
tives from Buffalo and the surrounding 
region, could be fashioned to direct the 
destinies of the new Branch. General 
Porter was not considered because he 
was entangled in politics. 

He sent to Rochester the following 
letter. 

Bank of the U. States, 
Sept. 15, 1829 

My dear Sir: 

The mail of today carried a letter 


4, Catterall, R.C.H., The Second Bank of the 
United States, tends to the view that steam 
navigation exerted more influence on trade 
than did canals. 


to inform yourself & your colleagues 
apprizing you of the determination of 
the Board to establish the Branch of 
the Bank at Buffalo. This I fear will 
much disappoint you after the very 
able & zealous efforts you have made 
to satisfy the Board that this was not 
the most judicious selection—of these 
matters however it is now too late to 
speak. It is decided that the Branch 
is to be established at Buffalo & not at 

Rochester. 

This opens the way to a subject of 
which I have thought much in antici- 
pation of this result. If the Branch had 
been fixed at Rochester it was my in- 
tention to recommend you as the Pres- 
ident. I am still very desirous of the 
same thing altho the Branch will be at 
Buffalo, & the purpose of this letter is 
to enquire whether it would be accept- 
able to you to take the Presidency of 
the Branch at Buffalo... . 

In the first place your colleagues 
will all be gentlemen perfectly agree- 
able to you. Of this you can best judge 
from seeing the enclosed list which 
you will have the goodness to keep 
entirely to yourself. 

In the mean time I think you will 
be acceptable to them from all that I 
can learn in that neighborhood. 

And in regard to the compensation 
it is fixed at eight hundred dollars per 
annum—with an addition if you will 
accept the station, of two hundred dol- 
lars per annum, as solicitor of the 
Branch, making one thousand dol- 
LATS ee. 

It was a diplomatic move on Biddle’s 
part. Many things conspired in Roch- 
ester’s favor not the least being the need 
to salve the wounded pride of his city in 
being passed over as the location of the 
new Branch which it felt it so surely 
deserved to be. An item in a Rochester 


5. Official Letters of Nicholas Biddle, Presi- 
dent’s Letter Books, Manuscripts Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
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newspaper expressed their disappoint- 
ment: 

By letter which we have seen, from 
Nicholas Biddle to Judges Rochester 
and Bowman’ and Gen. Gould, it 
seems that that institution has deter- 
mined on locating a Branch at Buffalo. 
It was thought by many, and exper- 
ience may shortly verify the belief, 
that Rochester would be a better lo- 
cation; but the circumstance that 
Rochester has now two Banking Com- 
panies (one of which was incorporated 
last winter) while Buffalo is destitute 
of any such institution, (this applica- 
tion for a Bank there having been re- 
jected by the Legislature at its last 
session) probably influenced the de- 
termination of the Mother Bank in 
favour of Buffalo for the present.” 
The bank recently incorporated in 

Rochester was the Bank of Monroe. 
For directors, as Biddle explained, his 
“object was to combine a very respect- 
able body of gentlemen in the neighbor- 
hood to give character to the institution” 
and a “requisite number of business men 
in the village of Buffalo to perform the 
more active duties.” Although Biddle 
had requested extreme caution and se- 
crecy to prevent divulging the names of 
any of the directors until all had ac- 
cepted their posts, he seems no more suc- 
cessful than his modern bureaucratic 
counterparts. The names were promptly 
leaked to the press and appeared in the 
newspapers of both cities.* Thus, the lists 
as first published in this manner were 
not identical. Since no directors’ records 
remain to verify the original makeup of 
the Board of Directors which met for the 
new bank’s organizational meeting on 
October 29, 1829, under the supervision 


. Collector for Canal at Rochester. 

. Rochester Daily Advertiser & Telegraph, 
Sept. 21, 1829, p. 2. 

. Buffalo Journal, Oct. 6, 1829. 

. Letter Books: Rochester to Biddle, Jan. 1, 
1830. Recommending replacement for Spald- 
ing who resigned to become a director of the 
Lockport Bank. 

10. Ibid., Porter to Biddle, Oct. 13, 1829. In 
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of Mr. Cowperthwait, perhaps the list 
published in the Buffalo City Directory 
for 1832 is the best source. It included 
Messrs. William B. Rochester (Roch- 
ester), President, James Wadsworth 
(Geneseo), Lyman A. Spalding (Lock- 
port), Albert H. Tracy, William A. Bird, 
William Hollister, George Palmer, Wil- 
liam Ruxton, Bela D. Coe, Ebenezer 
Walden and George B. Webster (Buf- 
falo). Before the year was out Spalding’ 
would be replaced by Gen. Peter B. Port- 
er” (Black Rock). The cashier, J. R. 
Carpenter, and the teller, Joseph Saltar, 
were brought from outside the region, 
being selections of the parent board in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Cowperthwait, the 
agent of the Bank of the U. S. who or- 
ganized its branches, had come on from 
Philadelphia. He had been preceded only 
a day or two by the arrival of $50,000 
in specie as a deposit by the U. S. Treas- 
ury, providing a basis for operations." 
Almost immediately plans were pre- 
pared to build a permanent and appropri- 
ate banking house for the new institu- 
tion. The director from Batavia, David 
E. Evans, offered on very liberal terms 
a plot of ground on Main Street in the 
center of Buffalo. The offer was prompt- 
ly accepted by the governing board in 
Philadelphia and Nicholas Biddle wrote 
to William Rochester at once “recom- 
mending the appointment of a Building 
Committee to prepare the place & esti- 
mates for a Banking House so that we 
may know the probable expense of the 
work before authorizing its erection.” On 
the same day he wrote to Evans ” saying 
that the board had “authorized the pur- 
chase of the property” he had offered 
“on the terms proposed” and added, 
“We should be happy to have the bene- 


addition to affairs of the new bank Gen. Porter 
mentions the “Biddle Stairs” to the Falls. “I 
enclose a newspaper account of the new stone 
way which it appears my brother has lately 
built at your suggestion on Iris Island. It is 
said to be a very strong & safe work and that 
it will add much to the interest of the Falls.” 

1l. Buffalo Journal, Oct. 27, 1829. 

12. Letter Books, Biddle to Evans, Nov. 17, 1829. 


fit of your taste & judgment, as we wish 
to give every convenience & comfort to 
the gentlemen connected with the Bank 
at the same time that all useless expense 
is avoided.” Evidently Biddle had rec- 
ommended Evans as a member of the 
building committee. 

The plot of ground, offered and ac- 
cepted in November, was not legally 
transferred from Evans to the bank un- 
til February 22, 1830." This lot, consist- 
ing of 27/100 of an acre, extended 198 
feet from a 60-foot front on Main Street 
to Washington Street along South Divi- 
sion. For this land and the buildings on 
it Evans was paid $4,500. 

How soon a plan was settled on and 
offered for bids and who was responsible 
for the design is not known but the cor- 
respondence between Rochester and 
Biddle shows that the plans were not 
handed down from the central offices in 
Philadelphia but were left to the pleas- 
ure of the local officers and directors. 
Some time between November 1829 and 
March 1830, on evidence of the land 
transfer, a plan and an estimate had 
-been made so that they could be pre- 
sented to the Philadelhpia Board for its 
approval. 

“An Estimate for a Bank Building” 
was found among Hezekiah Eldredge’s 
papers, and its location is described as 
on Division Street. This identifies the 
job, for the United States Bank was the 
only banking house under construction 
in Buffalo that year. The builder’s ac- 
counts further show that he and his part- 
ner, J. G. Driscoll, were not only en- 
gaged in the spring of 1830 on a bank, 
but also on a store for the firm of Town- 
send & Coit, Buffalo merchants. We can 
infer that the two construction jobs were 
near each other since the daybook record 
indicates that some of the same work- 
men divided their time between the two 
sites, sometimes working half-days on 
13. Deed, David and Catherine Evans to U.S. 

Bank, recorded in Erie County Court House, 


Liber 12, pp. 487-488. Evans was also clerk 
of the Holland Land Company. See his re- 


each job.“ The 1832 Directory locates 
the Townsend & Coit store at the foot 
of Canal Street on Buffalo Creek, a few 
blocks from the bank site at the corner 
of Main and Division. Two contracts re- 
ferring to the store project are also 
among the builder’s papers. 

The building estimate for the bank 
contains the following introductory 
statement: 

Messrs Building Committee 

We will build the Bank according to 

Plan and specification for the sum of 

twelve thousand five hundred and six 

dollars and 59/100—Minus well and 
cistern and Boiler. 
Driscoll & Eldredge 
This is not the final estimate. The di- 
rectors must have felt this figure exceed- 
ed the amount they could properly ex- 
pect from Philadelphia because Eldredge 
& Driscoll appended a revised estimate 
in which the cost was reduced from $12,- 
500 to $10,000. To achieve this various 
changes were made in the quality of the 
materials and the amount of decoration 
to be used, as well as the elimination of 
certain features in the plan. Although 
the document bears no date, these re- 
visions must have been made before the 
plans and estimate were submitted to 
the board in Philadelphia for Biddle was 
not fully aware of these efforts at econ- 
omy until later. At any rate, with the 
approval of the parent bank secured, a 
contract was let. 

Work on the foundations of the new 
Branch bank was already under way 
when on April 26th Albert H. Tracy, 
one of the directors and undoubtedly 
chairman of the building committee, 
wrote to Nicholas Biddle asking advice 
on the use of materials for the new build- 
ing and requesting authority to incur ad- 
ditional expense above the estimate 
which had been previously approved by 
the parent Board. Biddle’s answers to 


ports in that capacity in Vol. 33, Buffalo His- 
torical Society, Publications, pp. 466-67. 


14. Eldredge Papers, Daybook for 1830. 
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William Rochester and Albert Tracy, 
both dated May 7, are given here in full 
since they indicate Biddle’s way of deal- 
ing with his branch officers. To Roch- 
ester he wrote: 
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My dear Sir: 

I received a day or two since from 
Mr. Tracy a letter on the subject of 
the proposed plan of covering the ex- 
terior of your new Banking House. 
Until the receipt of it I had not partic- 
ularly adverted to that cireumstance— 
My impression is that that material 
(stucco) is not so well adapted to the 
climate as stone, & that it might be 
better to substitute the latter. Accord- 
ingly the Board have placed at your 
disposition the necessary funds to 
make the change in case it be desired 
by the Gentlemen of your Direction. 
Wishing to give you the earliest no- 
tice of it I transmit by today’s mail an 
official authority to incur the addi- 
tional expense—& will merely add my 
own opinion that judging from our ex- 
perience of similar buildings here, I 
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think you would be better satisfied 
with the plain stone than the more 
artificial plaster. 
Very truly, 
Yrs 
N. Biddle, Presdt. 
On the same day he addressed a note 


to Tracy. 


My dear Sir: 

I have received your favor of the 
26th ult. How well I have estimated 
its contents you will perceive by a 
letter this day written to Mr. Roch- 
ester authorizing, if the Board or your 
Office prefer it, the substitution of 
stone for marbled stucco. Wish to 
leave to the gentlemen of Buffalo the 
erection of a Building in any form 
most agreeable to themselves & con- 
scious only to avoid unnecessary ex- 
pense. The sum originally voted was 
on the estimate furnished by them- 
selves, nor was my attention ever 
specially drawn to the proposed mode 
of covering the outside of the Bank 
House—I entirely concur with you in 


regard to it & should think the change 
recommended by considerations of 
taste & durability. 

I was anxious to let you know that 
your suggestions were duly received 
& therefore write by the first mail— 
having myself time to add only the 
assurance of the 

Respect & regard with which I am 
Yrs, 
N. Biddle. 
The exterior of the bank was probably 
well along when Rochester sent in June 
and July further letters to Biddle of 
special interest because of their mention 
of William Strickland, the architect who 
designed the Second Bank of the United 
States in Philadelphia. Strickland was 
consulted on some details of the Buffalo 
Branch and promised some sketches to 
clarify his suggestions. We also get a 
glimpse of Strickland’s own architectural 
preoccupations at this time. 
Rochester’s second letter to Biddle is 
dated July 21, 1830. 
Dear Sir: 

I took occasion to address you about 
a month ago a pretty long communica- 
tion embracing several topicks. [Sic] 
The absence of a reply to the ques- 
tions it contained in reference to some 
minor features of our Bank building 
has not produced any delay in the 
work, tho it would have been more 
satisfactory to have had yours or Mr. 
Strickland’s views upon the points in 
question—the progress thus far made 
gives assurance that the contractor in- 
tends to perform his engagement with- 
in the time limited in the agreement 
and already presents a fair comment 
that we shall have quite a handsome 
house .... 

Biddle answered him on August 5th: 
Dear Sir: 

Having answered separately the busi- 

ness parts of your letter of June 5th 


15. Ibid., Letter from A.M. Schermerhorn to E. 
Johnson, May 9, 1833, in the possession of 
the writer. 


and July 21 I add a few miscellaneous 
remarks suggested by them. 

Mr. Strickland has been so much 
engaged at the Breakwater down the 
Bay that I have not been able until to- 
day to talk to him about the Building. 
He thinks— 

That the brick column would be 
better than the wooden one— 

That the column being Dorick 
should be fluted—nevertheless if of 
brick the fluting might not be regarded 
as indispensible [Sic] to adhere rigid- 
ly to that general rule— 

That nevertheless the wood column 
—-sanded—of which we have a speci- 
men in Mr. Bedell’s Church in Philada 
looks very well— 

That stone bush hammered will look 
better & be cheaper than stone scoured. 

He will prepare a sketch of the cor- 
nice etc., which I will endeavor to send 
with this letter. 

On the other & very interesting sub- 
ject you mention of the mode of dis- 
counting I will consult Mr. Sergeant 
who has just returned home & write 
you shortly. 

Very truly, 
Yrs, 
N. Biddle, Presdt. 
From the exchange of ideas contained 
in these letters it is quite clear that the 
building was designed locally. Whether 
Eldredge or his partner was designer of 
this building is not known, but his papers 
included many architectural studies and 
his interest and activity were such that 
three years later, having completed this 
and several other commissions, he car- 
ried the following letter of recommenda- 
tion’ from Mr. Schermerhorn" of Roch- 
ester to Ebenezer Johnson, Mayor of 
Buffalo. 

Mr. Hezekiah Eldredge of this place 
visits Buffalo for the purpose of being 
employed as an Architect in the erec- 


16. President of Bank of Monroe, Rochester. 
Eldredge built a block of stores for him in 
1832. 
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tion of good & substantial buildings. 


I have requested him to call on you 
as you are acquainted with the style 
of buildings he erected for me the past 
year & request the favor of you to 
recommend him to your friends as an 
able architect worthy of the patronage 
of the public. He builds with taste & 
judgment & admirably combines 
strength & beauty—The building he 
erected for me needs only to be seen 
to be admired. 

Appended to the letter was a post- 
script by Elisha Johnson”, the leading 
engineer of Rochester. 


I fully concur in the statement of Mr. 
Schermerhorn. I believe him (Eld- 
redge) competent to trust in designing 
& drafting as well as executing. 


Both contemporary descriptions and 
the builders’ estimate reinforce the con- 
clusion that it was an imposing building 
in the classic revival style. An excerpt 
from the Commercial Advertiser of 1851 
calls it ‘a substantial stone edifice.” 
Samuel Welch in his Recollections of 
Buffalo, published in 1891, (he consulted 
Joseph Saltar, the original teller of the 
bank, who was still living in 1890) des- 
cribes it as a “pretentious structure with 
massive high white pillars in front.” In 
her column “Buffalo of the Olden Times” 
in the Buffalo Times for March 15, 1910, 
referring to old papers which had come 
to her attention, Grace Carew Sheldon 
wrote, “the bank began its career in the 
fine colonial be-pillared building on the 
northeast corner of Main and South Di- 
vision Streets.” From the estimate™® we 
learn that the bank consisted of a main 
building with two full stories, a garret 
above, and an excavated basement, the 
whole built of brick and stone, the gable 
end facing Main Street. Also listed are 
eight Ionic capitals, cornice, and frontis- 
piece. We appear to have a typical 
prostyle temple design which may have 


17. Three times President of Village of Rochester, 
1827, 1828, 1829. Fifth mayor of Rochester, 
1838. Construction engineer, surveyor, and 
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been inspired by Strickland’s own design 
for the Second Bank of the United States 
in Philadelphia. 

As was customary, the first floor of 
the building contained the banking rooms 
and vault while the second floor provided 
living quarters for the cashier and his 
family. Extending to the rear of the rec- 
tangular plan of the main building was a 
wing containing the directors’ room, a 
kitchen, piazzas (one with a _ green- 
house), and front and rear woodsheds. 
The original estimate provided marble 
fireplaces and cherry panelling, stucco 
embellished doors and windows, cornices, 
and casements as interior finishing de- 
tail. In the revised form some of the 
mantelpieces on the second story were to 
be changed to marbelized versions and 
some of the panelling to pine. Since the 
consultation with Biddle and Strickland 
included a discussion of Doric columns 
rather than Ionic it is clear that the 
plan on which the original estimate was 
based had undergone more than one re- 
vision and that, in addition, some of 
these economies introduced in the first 
revision were subsequently restored to 
the plan. Thus, the original figure ot 
$12,500 probably was close to the actual 
cost of the bank. A breakdown of the 
costs as outlined in the estimate follows: 


$1,876.39 

Main building 2,012.22 
5,455.40 

Directors’ room 635.58 
Kitchen 677.67 
Piazzas 129.33 
Front woodshed 444.74 
Rear woodshed 275.26 
Well, cistern, etc. 100.00 
Painting 300.00 
Superintendence 700.00 
$12,606.59 

Minus well, cistern 100.00 
$12,506.59 


builder of railroads, bridges, and canals. 
18. Eldredge Papers, Estimate for a Bank Build- 
ing, 12 pages. 


—  ————— 
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Albert H. Tracy 


illiam Rochester 


W 
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Brick is listed at $8 per thousand and 
white pine at $15 per thousand feet com- 
pared to present-day prices of $285 per 
thousand on brick and $550 per thousand 
feet of pine.” If one carries through the 
same percentage of inflation on the en- 
tire estimate we come up with a figure 
close to $500,000 if built today. 

As early as 1831 Biddle had cautioned 
Rochester against making any political 
statements lest they jeopardize the suc- 
cess of the bank.” The main thrust of 
Andrew Jackson’s election campaign in 
1832 was directed against the renewal 
of the national bank’s charter. From the 
moment of Jackson’s second inaugural in 
March 1833 the officers of the Second 
Bank felt insecure in their jobs and 
threatened by constant rumors of pre- 
mature closing of the branches. Later 
that same month Biddle wrote a reas- 
suring note to David Evans,”” who had 
heard one such rumor, “I hasten to say 
that we have no intention of disposing 
of any of our Banking Houses.” But two 
years later the rumors had become fact 
and it was apparent that the battle for 
the national bank was lost. Rochester 
wrote Biddle,” 

The near approach of the expiration 

of the Bank Charter impels me to a 

serious consideration of what I must 

be about to employ myself & provide 
for a young & increasing family. Tho 

I do not suppose you can very well at 

this early day say what will be the 

source in bringing the concerns of this 
office to a successful close, if it shall 

be advisable to require my services I 

shall no doubt be at liberty and very 

willing to have them put in requisi- 
tion . . . . Let me beg you to excuse 
any seeming anxiety . . . and set it 
down .. . to the act of the very natur- 
al and proper attribute of prudence 


19. Olaf W. Shelgren offered these comparisons. 


20. Letter Books, N.B. Rochester to N. Biddle, 
Aug. 11, 1831. 


21. Ibid., Biddle to Evans, March 27, 1833. 
22. Ibid., Rochester to Biddle, April 22, 1835. 
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in arranging and conceiving and pro- 

viding for the future. 

Typical of the concern Biddle held for 
all officers of his banks that they be 
spared unnecessary anxiety and incon- 
venience in the closing of all branches, 
is his letter to D. Sprigg the cashier™ at 
Buffalo, who had been there less than 
two years. 


Dear Sir 

I have received your favor of the 8th 
inst and shall reply to it without the 
least reserve. 

In closing the concerns of the Bank, 
my great anxiety is to take care of its 
faithful Officers and anything which 
I can do to serve them I will do most 
promptly and willingly. In your own 
particular case, I am not the less de- 
sirous of serving you because you have 
been comparatively a short time with 
us, for you have connected your for- 
tunes with the Institution, and that is 
itself a claim upon me. My impres- 
sion then is, that the Branch in Buffalo 
will soon be closed, and that in the 
contingency of a renewed charter un- 
der a state, the agencies of the Bank 
would be confined to the most mercan- 
tile points, as the general superintend- 
ence of the currency will no longer de- 
volve on the Bank: so that the Bank 
would not require your services at 
Buffalo. I wish therefore that you may 
succeed in your application for the 
Cashiership of the Bank in Baltimore 
—and I will do all in my power to pro- 
mote your views by communicating 
with Mr. Anderson. You will receive 
from Mr. Jaudon by today’s mail a 
suggestion with respect to another 
Bank, where he thinks you might be 
well placed. In short I beg you to be- 
lieve that it will afford me great pleas- 


23. Rochester’s first wife, Amanda, and_ his 
youngest child died in cholera epidemic of 
1831, and he had married Mrs. Eliza Powers, 
April 1832. 

24. Letter Books, Biddle to D. Sprigg, May 13, 
1835. 


ure to promote your views, being with 
sincere regard, 
N. Biddle 


Wherever possible he made arrange- 
ments with the local successor bank to 
purchase the whole establishment of the 
nearby office, banking house, debts and 
all. This course expedited the liquida- 
tion of the offices and on occasion pro- 
vided the ready transfer of its officers to 
the new institution.* 

However smoothly the transition was 
carried out in Buffalo it was not without 
difficulty. Early in June 1835 Rochester 
communicated to Biddle his suspicions 
of the officers of the two local banks,” 
the Commercial Bank of Buffalo and the 
Bank of Buffalo, both of whom, he al- 
leged, had instigated riots against the 
Branch Bank and its officers with the 
purpose of taking it over cheaply with 
consequent loss to local investors. Biddle 
wrote by return mail” to quiet Roch- 
ester’s fears, saying that Mr. Cowperth- 
wait would be coming to Buffalo very 
soon to arrange the transfer of the bank’s 
property and holdings and concluded 
with the encouraging words so typical of 
his dealings with his subordinates, “In 

“the meantime I can only say that in all 
that is to be done, we shall be anxious 
to consult the feelings and wishes of 
your community & particularly of the 
Directors & customers of the Office.” It 
is interesting in this connection to note 
that the following year three directors of 
the defunct Bank of the United States 
had positions on the board of the Com- 
mercial Bank of Buffalo, Wm. Rochester, 
David Burt, and Wm. H. Lacy.” 

The bank property was sold on August 
25, 1835, to Alanson Palmer, a person al- 
most as renowned as Benjamin Rathbun 


25. Ibid., Biddle to John Huska, Aug. 6, 1835. 

26. Ibid., Rochester to Biddle, June 8, 1835. 

27. Ibid, Biddle to Rochester, June 16, 1835. 

28. Buffalo City Directory, 1836-37. 

29. Deed for sale of U.S. Bank to Alanson 
Palmer, Aug. 25, 1835. Erie County Court 
House records, Buffalo, Liber 32, pp. 110-111. 


in local financial circles. He paid $30,- 
000 for the land and banking house.” 
Buffalo was thus one of the few instances 
in which the Bank of the United States 
was able to show a gain on its books in 
closing. Liquidation reports to Congress 
show a loss on banking houses at Balti- 
more, Charleston, and Lexington. At 
Buffalo and Cincinnati they reported 
gains.” The gain reported from the Buf- 
falo sale was $12,412.85. These figures 
also make it possible to get a clearer idea 
of the original costs of the banking 
house. Deducting this gain from the 
amount Palmer paid we see that the gov- 
ernment reckoned the original cost as 
$17,587.15. Subtracting the cost of the 
lot originally paid to David Evans ($4,- 
500) we can take the cost of the building 
at $13,086.85. This tallies very well with 
the figures from the builders’ estimate. 


The purchaser, Alanson Palmer, who 
was reputed to have paid large sums of 
cash on the line in so many of his trans- 
actions, apparently did not do so on this 
occasion. He must have paid $6,000 and 
taken a mortgage with the U. S. Bank 
on the remaining $24,000, as is indicated 
in the court records. He was a flamboy- 
ant but trusted member of the commun- 
ity and purportedly owned many large 
buildings including the famous Ameri- 
can Hotel. But like so many other Buf- 
falonians his were paper holdings and 
with the Rathbun debacle in 1836 he 
lost all his property and died penniless. 

It is difficult to trace the fortunes of 
the bank building after its sale to Alan- 
son Palmer in August of 1835.*" In the 
following twelve months the great Rath- 
bun bubble burst while he was assem- 
bling the land for his enormous Mer- 
chants’ Exchange on the block including 


30. House Executive Documents #118, 24th Con- 
gress, Second Session, Congressional Set 
#303, p. 122. 

31. List of title holders procured for me by O. W. 
Shelgren, from Monroe Title & Abstract Co. 
and Abstract Title Co. Thanks are due Mr. 
Shelgren for his help and encouragement in 
bringing this study to a successful conclusion. 
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the bank property. David Evans repur- 
chased the bank December 1835 to com- 
plete the assembly of the necessary land 
and construction began in the northwest 
sector of the block while demolition of 
the bank building began with the re- 
moval of its roof. At this point Rath- 
bun’s forgeries were exposed and he 
went to jail, and although great sym- 
pathy was felt for him in the city he 
never resumed business there.” 

The scandal only intensified the effects 
locally of the national money panic of 
1837. There followed a chaotic period in 
the financial life of the city. Although a 
number of banks came into being in the 
period immediately following the demise 
of the Branch Bank, none survived more 
than very short periods of from one to 
ten years and none purchased the almost 
new building. 

The trustees of the late Bank of the 
United States, in the name of Mr. Cow- 
perthwait et al. as agent, foreclosed the 
mortgage in 1839. Two years later the 
title passed to a group of five men. The 
old federal banking house, after remain- 
ing roofless and untenanted for six years, 
was then repaired and reoccupied by a 
succession of banking institutions—The 
Commercial Bank, the Oliver Lee Bank, 


32. Buffalo Historical Society, Publications, Vol. 
XL, p. 92. Rathbun assigned his prop- 
erty for liquidation to five lawyers, one of 
whom was Millard Fillmore. Fillmore was 
the only one of the group who had not been 
a victim of Rathbun’s forgeries. He soon re- 
signed as an assignee. J/bid., Vol. XVII, 
pp. 227-270 (1913), Rathbun’s own account 
of the affair written while he was in jail. 


33. Buffalo Times, March 18, 1910, p. 12 and May 


19, p. 8. Accounts of Patchin and Lee Banks 
written by Grace Carew Sheldon. 
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and the Patchin Bank.* In 1844, while it 
was still being so used, the property was 
acquired by Orson Phelps. Seven years 
later Phelps had the building torn down 
to make way for a new hotel to be called 
“The Phelps House,’ renamed a few 
years later ‘““The Clarendon.” Even if the 
building had been appropriate for use as 
a hotel the architectural style was no 
longer in vogue. By mid century the 
classic revival style which was so popu- 
lar in the 1830’s was considered both 
old-fashioned and unfunctional.* 


Thus we know that the building 
erected by Eldredge & Driscoll for the 
directors of the U. S. Branch Bank in 
Buffalo survived only twenty-one years. 
However, to this date, no sketch or photo 
of the building has come to light. Neith- 
er have any of the local records of the 
bank been located. The spot on which 
it stood is now part of Buffalo’s latest 
renewal plan, the Church Street Project, 
and in that plan the original site of the 
bank will be one of the small landscaped 
areas of the mall thus created.** And so 
the property returns to reflect in a small 
way the earliest description of it as “a 
pleasant village greensward opposite St. 
Paul’s Cathedral.””” 


34. Built as a temperance hotel but the experi- 
ment failed. See Samuel Welch, Recollec- 
tions of Buffalo (Buffalo, 1891), pp. 83-4. 

35. Kramer, Ellen, “Contemporary Descriptions 
of N. Y. City and Its Public Architecture ca. 
1850,” Journal of the Society of Architectural 
Historians, December 1968, p. 264 ff. 

36. Buffalo Evening News, June 6, 1967, shows 
demolition of block between North and 
South Division Sts. east side of Main in prep- 
aration for Church St. Project. Plan for 
Church Street Project, Oct. 7, 1967, p. A-5. 

37. Commercial Advertiser, March 31, 1851. 


Fig. 1. 


The Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & Manufacturing Co. 


Niagara Falls, N.Y., January 1902. 


Niagara’s Water Power: V 


-Success and Denouement 
by CarroLL D. KEPNER 


With the hydraulic canal at his dis- 
posal, Jacob Schoellkopf began an active 
program of development. His son, Ar- 
thur Schoellkopf, became president of 
the company he formed: The Niagara 
Falls Hydraulic Power and Manufactur- 
ing Company, also known as the Hy- 
draulic or Schoellkopf Company. He also 
invited George Matthews, his Buffalo 
milling associate, to join him in this en- 
terprise. When Schoellkopf bought the 
canal in 1877, only Gaskill’s flour mill 
was on the basin. By 1882, five signifi- 
cant industries had been established as 


well as several minor ones. Map 1 lo- 
cates the arrangement of the 1882 in- 
dustries, and Figure 1 shows the hy- 
draulic basin with all the mills that were 
eventually erected. 

With characteristic foresight, Jacob 
Schoellkopf recognized the need for a 
successful enterprise to attract other in- 
dustries to the hydraulic basin. In part- 
nership with Matthews, he had E. P. 
Allis and Company of Milwaukee draft 
the plan for a flour mill of the latest de- 
sign. No expense was spared, and this 
$200,000 mill was turned over to the 
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partners in running order in September, 
1878. Two American turbines were in- 
stalled in this mill, and the larger one, 
a 54-inch model producing 660 horse- 
power, was the largest turbine in the 
country supplying a flour mill. It ran 
the mill machinery proper. The 36-inch 
turbine ran the flour packers and the 
cleaning equipment in the elevator that 
was built to accompany the mill. 

The six-story structure was built of 
limestone excavated on the spot from the 
basement and wheelpit. Technically des- 
cribed, this mill was of the oscillating, 
upper-runner, horizontal, belted type. 
This meant that the driving apparatus 
was pivoted rather than stiff and thus 
the buhr millstones could adjust to each 
other. In an upper runner arrangement, 
the top stone rotates while the bottom 
buhr is the bedstone. Horizontal runs of 
stones indicated that the buhrs were in 
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Map 1. Tenth Census U.S. Vol. XVI, Pt. 1, p. 506. 


the usual horizontal position, and in a 
belted mill the stones were operated from 
the main shafting by belting rather than 
by gearing. Figure 2 shows the turbines 
in the wheelpit. Although designed for 
thirty-two runs, the Niagara Falls mill 
had eleven runs totalling 22 stones. Both 
lines were run off the main shaft by 
quarter-twist belts. See Fig. 4. 

In the spring of 1881, one row of the 
buhr stones was replaced by thirty-two 
pairs of patented steel rollers. The adop- 
tion of roller milling helped the mill 
maintain its position as one of the coun- 
try’s finest. This was the largest mill 
east of Minnesota at the time, and the 
rollers increased its capacity from 600 to 
1,000 barrels of flour a day. 

The smaller turbine also supplied 
power by wire rope to the Glor Cooper- 
age 100 feet away. Thirty-five men were 
employed in producing 1,000 barrels a 


day, and in 1882 the cooperage did $72,- 
000 worth of business.! On the second 
story of the coopérage, a small lawn orn- 
ament manufacturing shop took 20 horse- 
power. For 1882, the Niagara Falls Rus- 
tique Work Manufacturing Company’s 
gross sales totaled $10,000. 


During 1880, Stephen Allen completed 
a wood pulp mill at Niagara Falls that 
he built in conjunction with Walter 
Jones, a civil engineer. Allen had re- 
tained the rights to 250 horsepower from 
the canal when he made his settlement 
with Schoellkopf, and he used this in- 
expensive source of power to put into 
operation a pulping process that he had 
developed. After a year, the Niagara 
Wood Paper Company was incorporated 
with Walter Jones as president, and the 
company leased more power from the 
Hydraulic Company.? A Lessner turbine 
developed 250 horsepower under a 50- 
foot head.‘ 

Charles Gaskill eventually incorpor- 
ated his little flour mill as the Cataract 
Milling Company. In 1878 and 1881, 
he increased the water supply so that 
with the installation of a 48-inch Ameri- 
can turbine and roller grinders, he was 
able to produce 200 barrels of flour a 
day. An additional 50-horsepower was 
obtained from his pulp-mill turbine near- 
by. 

A far more innovative enterprise was 
the Cataract Manufacturing Company 
pulp mill which Gaskill built with 
George S. Haines. They were convinced 
that power could be developed under 
much greater heads than were currently 
in use. Their 1880 proposal for a 75-foot 


1. Two of the three sources for this entire sec- 
tion were eyewitness accounts. Therefore, 
where the figures differ, such as in the tur- 
bine size, the dimensions which appear most 
often or are known from other sources to be 
correct are used. James L. Greenleaf, “. . . 
Report on the Water-Power of the Niagara 
River,” Tenth Census of the United States, 
XVI, Water Power, Pt. 1, 487-512; “Descrip- 
tion by a New York Bulletin reporter in Ni- 
agara Falls Gazette (hereafter NFG), Sept. 
4, 1878; Robert Grimshaw, The Miller, Mill- 


ee oa 
Fig. 2. Wheelpit of the Niagara Falls Flour Mill 
Showing Wheel. 


wheelpit was met with derision by nu- 
merous engineers who said no turbine 
would take that head. Nevertheless, they 
went ahead with the project and directed 
the sinking of the shaft themselves. An- 
other change they incorporated was the 
driving of a tunnel for the tailrace in- 
stead of making an open cut in the lime- 
stone. This tunnel led from the bottom 
of the wheelpit to the edge of the gorge 
where the tailwater spilled over to make 
yet another miniature falls. Due to the 
slope of the land, they had a head of 83 
feet for their turbine although the pit 


wright and Millfurnisher (New York, 1882), 
pp. 45-53. 

2. Thomas Holder, A Complete Record of Ni- 
agara Falls and Vicinage (Niagara Falls, 
1882), pp. 103-104. 

3. Liber 151, Deeds, pp. 327ff, office of Niagara 
County Clerk. 

4. Greenleaf, “Water Power,” Tenth United 
States Census, p. 507; Holder, Complete 
Record, pp. 80-81. 

5. Holder, Complete Record, pp. 115-116; NFG, 
October 23, 1878; January 19, 1881. 
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Fig. 4. Line of Stones at the Niagara Falls Mill. 


Fig. 3, Packers at the Niagara Fails Mill. : 
\ SS a 


Fig. 5. The Niagara Wood Paper Company, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


itself was excavated to between 70 and 
75 feet. : 

The local pundits were all ready with 
“T told you so” when the first turbine 
was destroyed after five months by the 
great head of water. However, the Stout, 
Mills and Temple Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, had been willing to gamble along 
with Gaskill, and they immediately sent 
a second turbine and began working on 
designs that would withstand the unprec- 
edented heads. However, the second tur- 
bine lasted less than a month and num- 
bers three and four did not do too spec- 
tacularly either. But the use of bronze 
instead of boilerplate, and increased 
weight, solved the problem. In the sum- 
mer of 1882, a 3,600-pound American 
turbine was installed that lasted until 
normal wear dictated its replacement. 

This mill started out with pulp grind- 
ers of the Allen and Jones design, but 
they proved inadequate so the owners 


6. “Gaskill and Haines,” MFG, Feb. 18, 1880; 
Aug. 16, 1882; Holder, Complete Record, pp. 


developed their own model and installed 
ten of them. They also purchased the 
Wallace and Rodgers building for their 
saw room. This had started out to be an- 
other pulp mill but was never com- 
pleted as such. 

Next to the pulp mill, John J. Mac- 
Intire built a millwright shop when he 
removed from the lower race in the river. 
He secured 20 horsepower from the tur- 
bine for machinery used in making pack- 
ing cases for Oneida Community Limited 
and other concerns. He had the agency 
for several hydraulic appliances and was 
the Niagara Falls representative for the 
American turbine.‘ 

The success of these industries led 
other manufacturers to revise their opin- 
ion of Niagara Falls. However, not all 
of them wanted to sink their own wheel- 
pits as had been the practice until then. 
Accordingly, Schoellkopf’s Hydraulic 
Power and Manufacturing Company de- 
cided to supply power on the shaft from 
their own wheelpit. Thus smaller manu- 
facturers could lease mill space from the 
company and also secure power from a 
common source which would have been 
too expensive to develop singly. 


The new demand for power resulted in 
a decision to extend the hydraulic basin, 
and a 20- by 40-foot wheelpit was exca- 
vated in which to place three Risdon 
turbines capable of producing 1,100 
horsepower each. Following Gaskill and 
Haines’ example, a 144-foot tailrace tun- 
nel was blasted to the face of the gorge. 
Construction cost $50,000 and took eight 
months. 

Demand, unfortunately, did not prove 
as great as hoped. In September, 1881, 
a 50-inch Risdon developing 1,000 horse- 
power was installed. The Oneida silver- 
smiths immediately began using this 
power, and the Quigley pulp mill soon 
followed. It was October, 1883, before 
it became necessary to install a second 


95-96, 116. 
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turbine. This was a 40-inch Victor which 
supplied 500 horsepower.’ 

One segment of the Oneida Commun- 
ity came to Niagara Falls after the 
breakup of their communal life at Onei- 
da, New York. They were one of the 
few utopian groups who had been able to 
operate successfully under an industrial 
system, and a number of the leaders 
wanted to continue the manufacture of 
silverware. Although John Humphrey 
Noyes and his son Pierrepont were in- 
terested in seeing that the former mem- 
bers were provided for, this was pri- 
marily a business enterprise. This cor- 
poration was the successor to the prop- 
erty at Oneida, New York, and was cap- 
italized (in 1886) at $600,000. Their suc- 


7. “Wheelpit and Basin Extension,” MFG, 
March 30, 1881; April 27, September 28, 
1881; October 10, 1883. Extended discussion 
of the economic obstacles to waterpower de- 
velopment may be found above, Volume XVI, 
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Oneida Community, Ltd., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


cess with Community silver is well 
known. 

They signed a lease for the delivery 
of 150 horsepower and had an option 
to double that. The power was supplied 
to them from a pulley seven feet in di- 
ameter with a face of two feet. Their 
contract also stipulated that the delivery 
be regular and uniform at the speed of 
about 200 rpm.® 

The other major user from this wheel- 
pit was John F. Quigley of Wilmington, 
Delaware, who set up a pulp mill in 1881. 
He secured power directly from the Ris- 
don turbine and used it to operate two 
iron grinders and six sets of refining 
stones. This method of wood pulping, 
known as the Bly Process, was developed 


pp. 33-34, 80, XVII, p. 43. 
8. “Oneida Community,” NFG, April 19, 1882; 


April 21, 1886, p. 8; Liber 157, Deeds, p. 
209; Liber 165, Deeds, p. 27. 
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by the Bly and Carlisle Company of 

Crown Point, New York.’ 

Other customers of the wheelpit were 
the A. P. Burdick machine shop and the 
Brush Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany. The latter company was owned by 
Arthur Schoellkopf and other Niagara 
Frontier citizens. It purchased 56 horse- 
power and had two Charles Brush di- 
rect-current generators capable of pro- 
ducing 112,000 candlepower, or about 
500 kilowatts. 

The final tenant of the Hydraulic 
Company was the Suspension Bridge 
Water Works. It had its own 54-inch 
American turbine which operated under 
a 26-foot head. Water came from the hy- 
draulic basin to a cistern below the 
pumphouse. From there it was put into 
the mains by a Holley pump that re- 
quired 40 horsepower to pump the aver- 
age demand of 114 million gallons of 
water a day. A further 50 horsepower 
went to the Cataract Milling Company 
and the rest was apparently wasted.” 

Prospects for the Hydraulic Company 
were very promising in 1882. All‘the in- 
dustries on the basin were prospering 
and many planned expansion. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the invested capital 
was in the industries engaged in the 
preparation and manufacture of paper 
products, but there was a substantial in- 
vestment in milling, too. Table III 
groups the hydraulic industries and gives 
as many of the pertinent facts about 
them as are available. Of these only the 
Hill and Murray mill was not located on 
the hydraulic basin, and it was the only 
important industry in the village not 
there. 

Ten years later, the hydraulic basin 
reached the height of its development. 
9. “Quigley Mill,” NFG, March 22, 1882; April 

6, 1888. 

10. Holder, Complete Record, pp. 119, 127; 
“Waterworks,” NFG, June 1, 1881; Greenleaf, 
“Water Power,” Tenth United States Census, 
Do o0r, 

11. William Pool, Landmarks of Niagara County, 


New York (n.p., 1897), p. 227; Liber 177, 
Deeds, p. 97. 


New process milling as well as larger 
papermaking machinery required signif- 
icant amounts of power. For these in- 
dustries, the horsepower requirements 
were now in the hundreds, and the avail- 
able water supply was soon contracted 
for, a few factories demanding such large 
amounts of power that the need for nu- 
merous tenants was reduced. It was 
Jacob Schoellkopf’s good fortune and 
very likely good judgment, that he ac- 
quired the hydraulic canal at a time 
when manufacturing technology vastly 
increased horsepower requirements. 

Schoellkopf’s partner, George Matth- 
ews, built his own flour mill in 1885. 
The Central Milling Company was next 
to the Niagara Falls Mill, and by the 
time of its erection the quantity of water 
available for power production was al- 
most used up." 

In 1889, Charles Gaskill made major 
improvements in his mills. A five-story 
addition to Cataract Milling increased 
its capacity to 700 barrels of flour a day, 
and the wheelpit was deepened to forty 
feet so that a new American turbine 
could be installed.’* He also enlarged the 
pulp mill significantly in the same year." 

In 1883, the Pettebones, father and 
son, withdrew from the Woodruff mill 
on Bath Island and established their own 
mill on the hydraulic basin, operating 
25-inch American turbine under a head 
of 90 feet. It developed 325 water horse- 
power and 300 shaft horsepower. In 
1888-1889, the production of this mill 
was increased from 12,000 to 32,000 
pounds of paper a day.“ In 1892, the 
paper mill and Gaskill’s pulp company 
merged to form the Pettebone-Cataract 
Company. It was a logical merger as the 
pulp mill had been supplying the paper 
12. “Cataract Milling,” NFG, Nov. 20, 1889, p. 1, 

Sept. 26, 1900, p. 1; Adams, Niagara Power, 

II, 95; The Water-Power of the Falls of Ni- 

agara Applied to Manufacturing Purposes 

(Niagara Falls, 1890), p. 10. 
13. “Cataract Manufacturing Co.”, NFG, Jan. 2, 
1889, p. 1. 


14. “Pettebone Company,” NFG, Feb. 20, 1889, 
p. 3. 
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mill with pulp for some time. Both com- 
panies held their water rights through 
Charles Gaskill, and it is surprising that 
Cataract Milling was not absorbed into 
this company because many of the same 
people were involved in both. After the 
merger, the company controlled a per- 
petual right to 1,400 horsepower as a 
result of their mutual leases and agree- 
ments with the Hydraulic Company.” 


In 1894, a paper mill was built in con- 
junction with the Niagara Wood Paper 
Company. The firm produced a card- 
middle product (the central layer used 
in some cardboards) which it sold to 
manufacturers for cigar boxes and simi- 
lar purposes. The pulp mill replaced its 
Lessner turbine with a 25-inch Victor 
and for a while this ran both mills, but 
eventually separate wheels were in- 
stalled.” Originally the plan called for 
excavating the wheelpit to the allowable 
100 feet and using the bottom fifty-foot 
drop for the second wheel. Instead, the 
water was collected at the portal of the 
tailrace and conducted into a vertical 
wooden penstock constructed against the 
side of the gorge. At the bottom was the 
paper mill’s turbine. Its shaft was sup- 
ported by a wooden tower built over the 
penstock, and at the top bevel gears 
transferred the power to the mill.” 


Only minor users were added to the 
customers of the large wheelpit, although 
power was available there. The Carter 
and Crume Check Book factory took 39 
horsepower and a cotton batting factory 
purchased a small amount." All the fac- 


15. “Pettebone-Cataract Merger,” NFG, Septem- 
ber 17, p. 1, October 1, p. 1, December 10, 
1892, p. 1, December 21, 1895, p. 1; Niagara 
Falls (Niagara Falls, 1897), p. 15, office of 
Niagara County Historian. 


16. “Niagara Wood Paper Co.”, NFG, January 
26, 1887, p. 8; Ralph M. Snell, “Paper Mak- 
ing at Niagara Falls,” The Paper Maker (Oc- 
tober-November, 1932), p. 41. 


17. “Niagara Wood Paper Co.”, NFG, Sept. 10, 
1884, p. 5; Oct. 3, 1883, p. 4; Ralph M. 
Snell, “Paper Making at Niagara Falls”, The 
Paper Maker (Jan.-Feb., 1933), p. 16. 


tories purchasing power from the wheel- 
pit were located within 300 feet of the 
basin extension. 


In 1885, the Hydraulic Company had 
contracts to supply 780 h.p. from the 
wheelpit.” It is impossible to chart ac- 
curately the amount of power supplied 
over the years, but it is certain that no 
more than 1,500 was available. It is un- 
likely that more than 700 to 800 was 
ever supplied on a regular basis.” 


Even though there were small amounts 
of power available from the wheelpit, the 
supply of water was exhausted. At its 
original dimensions of eight by thirty- 
six feet, the canal could have supplied 
15,000 h.p. under the 100-foot fall. But 
since most of the mills used heads of less 
than 50 feet, only about 4,000 h.p. was 
produced. Mr. Wallace Johnson be- 
came the engineer for the Hydraulic 
Company in 1886, and he devised a 
method for making the same flow of 
water develop more power. His plan in- 
volved constructing a wooden flume 20 
feet wide and 15 feet high along the face 
of the gorge at the 100-foot level. This 
would collect all the tail water from the 
other mills and allow it to be used again 
in the remaining 112-foot drop to river 
level. The beauty of the plan was that 
while providing an additional 5,000 to 
11,000 horsepower, it would not disturb 
any of the existing mills. Furthermore, 
it involved no unique hydraulic problems 
and did not entail the expense of en- 
larging the canal. In order to carry out 
this plan the Hydraulic Company pur- 


18. “Carter and Crume”, NFG, September 16, 
1885, p. 7, April 25, 1888, p. 1, April 26, 
1882, January 7, 1893, p. 1. 

19. Liber 177, Deeds, p. 97. 

20. In 1895, a 600-h.p. turbine was put in the 
pit and the power relayed to the surface by 
manila rope where it operated generators 
which served various small consumers. W. C 
Johnson, “Power Development at Niagara 
Falls Other Than That of the Niagara Power 
Co.”, Association of Engineering Societies 
(Aug. 1899), p. 81. Read before the Engin- 
se Society of Western New York, Feb. 3, 
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chased the land below the gorge and se- 
cured the right to use the water under 
the total fall of 212 feet.?! 

The proposal languished until 1889 
when John Quigley decided to add a 
papermill to his pulp-producing opera- 
tion. At that time Johnson’s plan was 
modified to build the greatest but also 
the final hydraulic installation in the 
milling district. In March, 1889, Quigley 
formed his Cliff Paper Company with a 
capital of $100,000, the two additional 
stockholders being C. H. Gilchrist and 
Arthur Hastings. This company built a 
21% story, 50-by-110-foot stone papermill 
that same year and operated both it and 
the pulp mill which had formerly been 
known as the Quigley pulp mill since its 
establishment by the Cliff Paper Com- 
pany in 1881. 

However, a much larger pulp mill was 
desired, and this was built in the gorge 
below. The hydraulic company never did 
erect the flume at the 100-foot level that 
was to have collected all the tail waters 
being expelled, leaving an unpromising 
matter to partial completion by the Cliff 
Paper Company.” 

After clearing away the disintegrated 
rock on the talus below the gorge, it was 
discovered that a solid stratum of Me- 
dina Sandstone was available as a foun- 
dation. The pulp mill was constructed 
high enough on this secure footing to be 
out of the reach of flood waters. 

The original pulp mill and the 1889 
paper mill were run from the 50-inch 
Risdon in the existing wheelpit. For the 
pulp mill in the gorge, it was decided 
to use the tailwater from just the wheel- 
pit, rather than (as in Johnson’s plan) 
from the entire stretch of mills. To ac- 
complish this, a short tunnel was driven 
into the bank 20 feet below and 12 feet to 
the left of the mouth of the old tunnel. 


21. “Johnson’s Plan,” NFG, Feb. 29, p. 1, March 
7, 1888, p. 4. 


22. “Cliff Paper Co.”, NFG, July 17, 1889, p. 1, 
July 15, 1925, p. 15. 
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Into the portal of this lateral tunnel was 
cemented an 8-foot boiler-iron penstock 
to conduct water to the turbines in the 
pulp mill below. To insure that enough 
water exited by way of the lateral tunnel, 
a dam was placed across the mouth of the 
original tunnel, but it was not too high 
to permit egress by that exit if the flow 
were excessive. Also, if the overhead plant 
were not being used, water could be con- 
veyed directly from the basin to the 
wheelpit tunnel by another penstock. At 
the junction of the lateral tunnel and the 
penstock was a sliding gate operated 
from the paper mill so that the water 
to the lower mill’s turbines could be shut 
off. Thus both mills were entirely inde- 
pendent of each other yet integrally re- 
lated. 

In the pulp mill were two 60-inch, 
double-discharge, horizontal turbines 
built by James Leffel and Company of 
Springfield, Ohio. These turbines came 
to be known as Leffel’s Niagara wheels 
and were the only turbines ever given 
the name of the world’s most famous 
water power. 


Turbines in the pulp mill operated at 
250 r.p.m. as this was the speed required 
by the pulp grinders. Two were attached 
to each side of the turbine by flexible 
couplings, making a total of eight grind- 
ers on the two wheels.” 

In 1892, Mr. Quigley sold his interest 
in the Cliff Paper Company, which was 
then acquired by substantially the same 
interests that owned the Hydraulic 
Power and Manufacturing Company. 
The mill used approximately 2,500 h.p. 
with each Niagara turbine producing 
between 1,100 and 1,200 h.p. 

This mill represents the acme of hy- 
dromechanical power development in the 
milling district north of the falls. Suc- 
cessive horsepower additions to the Ni- 


23. Wallace C. Johnson, “A New Development of 
Power at Niagara,” Cassier’s Magazine, V 
(Feb., 1894), pp. 326-330; Johnson, “Develop- 
ment Other than Niagara Power Co.”, Asso- 
ciation of Engineering Societies, pp. 81-84. 
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agara Falls Paper Company located 
above Port Day, on the upper rapids, 
ultimately raised the total hydromechan- 
ical power used in the city to 15,875. 

In 1893, the horsepower developed at 
the hydraulic basin was 8,517, and the 
total amount of water available was in 
use. The power developed here was ex- 
ceeded at not more than a half-dozen 
other waterpowers in the country; how- 
ever, unlike most of them, Niagara Falls 
still had space for more mills and a flow 
of water for vastly more power, too. As 
a result of the success of the Cliff Pulp 
Mill and the activity of a second power 
company, the Hydraulic Power and 
Manufacturing Company began the en- 
largement of its canal in spite of the 
great cost. Between 1892 and 1897, it 


was widened to 70 feet and deepened to 
14. But this increased capacity was 
never used for hydromechanical develop- 
ment because electricity proved to be so 
much more efficient. 


TABLE V 
NIAGARA FALLS 
Hydro Hydro 
Mechanical Electrical 
Horsepower Horsepower 
RESO beast eee 2,325 
S85 ates eee 5,642 -- 
LBRO) es ae eS Se 5,942 se 
1 hs [aeons eee 11,517 10,000 
DOO See ees 17,025 70,050 
LOO Aerie ieee 15,360 144,600 
pA? hla Cr eee Oe 15,360 256,600 
1925) cee ree _— 602,500 


Hy Slocum, Carl Byng, and Mark Twain 


by Martin B. Friep 


The publication in book form of Mark 
Twain’s contributions to the Buffalo Ex- 
press during the years of his association 
with the newspaper from 1869 to 1871 is 
a matter of great interest to Mark Twain 
scholars and perhaps of some interest to 
the general public. Some of the articles 
he wrote for the Express have appeared 
in book form over the years, but no com- 
plete edition of his Buffalo writings has 
as yet been published.' One of the rea- 
sons for this is the difficulty of proving 
that Twain wrote much more than those 
articles that were clearly identified as 


1. For an attempted complete listing, see Martin 
B. Fried, “Mark Twain in Buffalo,” Niagara 


his. We know that he wrote some of the 
editorials and some of the short items 
that appeared under the heading, 
“People and Things,” because he him- 
self reprinted them in books as his, but 
other attributions are necessarily specu- 
lative. 

The temptation to attribute to Twain 
much more than these known items is, 
considering the popularity of the author 
and the interest in all his writings, very 
great. As a result there was published in 
1963 a book entitled The Forgotten Writ- 
ings of Mark Twain, by Henry Duskis. 


Frontier, V, 4 (Winter, 1959), pp. 89-110. 
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* THE MORNING E‘XPrESS 


Matthews Bldg., northeast corner of Exchange and Pesci Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. was home of the 
Express newspaper. (1912) 


On the cover of the paperback edition, 
published by the Citadel Press, the read- 
er was promised “Mark Twain’s writings 
in the Buffalo Express, never before pub- 
lished in book form, which Mark Twain 
himself described as ‘half-insane tem- 
pests and cyclones of humor.’ ”’ Nowhere 
in the book is this promise fulfilled. 
There is no citation to prove that Twain 
ever said what he is quoted as saying, 
either about the material referred to, or 
about anything else. In the book itself 
there are quotations from articles that 
appeared in the Express, but there is no 
proof that Twain wrote any of the pas- 
sages quoted. In spite of this Duskis 
speaks frequently of Twain’s authorship 
as if it were an indisputable fact. 
Although the book was _ practically 
ignored by the reviewers, it has been 
accepted as genuine. The purpose of 
this article is to argue that it is not. Most 
of the material in Duskis’ book ap- 
peared under the pen names of Hy Slo- 
cum and Carl Byng. Duskis assumes 
that Twain (itself a pseudonym) used 
these pseudonyms to conceal his author- 
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ship. His argument seems to be that 
Twain was a humorist, these articles 
are humorous, ergo, Twain wrote them. 
He says that Mark Twain “forgot” these 
articles. Twain, following his usual cus- 
tom, used many of the “Mark Twain” 
articles in his later books, some of them 
in Roughing It, some of them in Sketches 
New and Old. Why did he not use any 
of the Hy Slocum or Carl Byng material? 
It is unlikely that Twain “forgot” any- 
thing he wrote if it had any publishing 
value. When he wrote Roughing It, he 
went back to the articles he had written 
in 1866 from the Sandwich Islands for 
about one-fourth of the book. He seems 
to have saved for posterity everything he 
ever wrote, witness the work of his var- 
ious editors from Albert Bigelow Paine 
to Bernard DeVoto, Dixon Wecter, 
Henry Nash Smith, and Walter Blair. 
Why is there no evidence in the mass of 
manuscripts available of his authorship 
of the Hy Slocum and Carl Byng 
articles? 

Then there is the matter of dates. 
Duskis begins his book with a discussion 


of an article that appeared in the Ex- 
press on January 9, 1869. Clemens did 
not become an editor of the Express un- 
til August, 1869. Apparently Duskis, 
who acknowledges that he borrowed the 
microfilms of the Express in order to 
look for Twain material, did not look 
into the Express for 1868, for if he had 
done so, he would have found there four 
more articles by Hy Slocum that he did 
not mention, “Hy SlJocum’s Views,” 
March 31, 1868, “Hy Slocum Again,” 
April 15, 1868, ““Hy Slocum’s Letter (Ku 
Klux Klan),” April 25, 1868, and a 
poem, “The Last Speech and Dying Con- 
fession of the Confidence Man,” August 
18, 1868. Did Twain forget these too? 
There is also Twain’s explicit denial 
of his authorship of the Hy Slocum and 
Carl Byng articles in a series of letters 
to Thomas Bailey Aldrich in reference 
to the poem, “Three Aces,” by Carl 
Byng, which Aldrich had attributed to 
Twain in Every Saturday. In his first 
letter Twain wrote: 
Buffalo, Jan. 15, 1871 
To the Editor of Every Saturday:— 
You stated, in a recent issue, that I 
have written “a feeble imitation of 
Bret Harte’s Heathen Chinee,” in the 
shape of certain rhymes about a euchre 
game that was turned into poker and 
a victim betrayed into betting his all 
on three aces when there was a “flush” 
out against him. Will you please cor- 
rect your mis-statement, inasmuch as 
I did not write the rhymes referred to, 
nor have anything whatever to do with 
suggesting, inspiring, or producing 
them? They were the work of a writer 
who has for years signed himself “Hy. 
Slocum.” I have had several applica- 
tions from responsible publishing 
houses to furnish a volume of poems 
after the style of the “Truthful James” 
rhymes. I burned the letters without 
answering them, for I am not in the 
imitation business.? 


2. Ferris Greenslet, Life of Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich, quoted in Duskis, p. 348. 


Can we take Twain’s word that he did 
not write the Byng poem? Professor Ar- 
thur L. Scott, who has published a vol- 
ume of Twain’s poetry, indicated that he 
did not take Twain’s denial seriously. 
There are times, of course, when Twain 
is not to be taken seriously, i.e., when he 
is joking. He does not seem to be joking 
here, for the obvious reason that he re- 
sented the charge of plagiarism. He even 
seems so upset by the charge that he con- 
fuses Byng with Slocum, as he revealed 
in his next letter to Aldrich: 

Buffalo, Jan. 22, 1871 

Please do not publish the note I sent 

you the other day about “Hy. Slo- 

cum’s” plagiarism entitled “Three 

Aces”—it is not important enough for 

such a long paragraph. Webb writes 

me that he has put in a paragraph 
about it too—and I have requested him 
to suppress it. If you would simply 
state, in a line and a half under “‘Liter- 
ary Notes” that you mistook one “Hy. 

Slocum” (No, it was “Carl Byng,” I 

perceive) “Carl Byng for Mark Twain, 

and that it was the former who wrote 
the plagiarism entitled “Three Aces,” 
think that would do a fair justice 
without any unseemly display. But it 
is hard to be accused of plagiarism—a 
crime I have never committed in my 
life. 

Yours truly, 
Mark Twain 

I have just crossed Mr. Carl Byng and 

Mr. Hy. Slocum both off the Express’s 

list of contributors (for their OWN 

GOOD—for everything they write is 

straightaway saddled onto me) 2 

Faced with Twain’s denial of the ma- 
terial that appeared over the signatures 
of Hy Slocum and Carl Byng, one must 
either believe Twain or believe that he 
was caught plagiarizing and tried to 
weasel his way out. I prefer to believe 
he was innocent of the charge and that 
he meant exactly what he said. 


3. Albert Bigelow Paine, Letters of Mark Twain, 
I, pp. 181-182. 
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One of Duskis’ arguments is that 
Twain and Slocum wrote on similar sub- 
jects. Twain wrote a sketch on Ben- 
jamin Franklin, for example, and so did 
Slocum. Twain ridiculed Greeley’s book 
on agriculture, and so did Slocum. This 
argument seems self-defeating, for if 
Twain wrote an article on Franklin as 
“Twain,” why would he write another 
as “Slocum”? And many of these sub- 
jects were being used by other humorists 
too. Does this prove that Twain had a 
hand in their articles too? 


Another Duskis argument is similarity 
of language. The examples he uses are 
ludicrous, such as the misuse of “don’t.” 
What Duskis does not seem to realize is 
that there were many humorists in the 
United States whose chief stock in trade 
was the misuse of the English language. 
Twain was a genius, but he wrote in the 
American tradition, on American sub- 
jects, and in the American idiom. 


Duskis’ main assumption is that there 
was no humorous writing in the Express 
before Twain arrived and after he left. 
An examination of the files of the Ex- 
press disposes of this assumption, but 
even if Duskis were right, Twain might 
have as editor approved the publication 
of humorous writing by other humorists 
during his editorship. The obvious truth 
is that Duskis was looking for Twain ma- 
terial and naturally found what he was 
looking for. 


Finally, it seems that Twain’s main 
contribution to the Express during the 
period of his editorship was his reputa- 
tion as “Mark Twain” and that, there- 
fore, he would be very unlikely to as- 
sume other pseudonyms during that 
period. His reputation was so great that 
he could profit twice from every article 
he wrote by printing it almost simul- 
taneously in the Express and in Galaxy. 


A positive identification of Hy Slocum 
as someone other than Mark Twain is 


Mark Twain 


not possible at this time, but he was 
probably on the Express staff in the 
years 1868, 1869, 1870 and 1871. Per- 
haps he was J. N. Larned, the other 
editor of the Express, a competent writer 
who was at other times the head of the 
Buffalo Public Library, Superintendent 
of Schools, and editor of Larned’s His- 
tory for Ready Reference and Topical 
Reading. Mark Twain himself paid trib- 
ute to Slocum’s ability in a note in 
“People and Things” in the Express on 
September 27, 1869, in which he said, 
“‘Hy Slocum’ is not a plagiarist, but 
writes thoroughly original articles, and 
articles which are boiling over with 
hearty and healthy humor, too.’ 


Mark Twain’s readers are anxious to 
see all of his writings properly published 
and edited as part of America’s “usable 
past” (Van Wyck Brooks’ phrase), but 
they would reject any attempt to at- 
tribute to Twain doubtful material, such 
as that presented in Duskis’ Forgotten 
Writings of Mark Twain. 


4. Dr. J. B. McCullough of the University of Nevada is preparing an edition of Hy Slocum’s Articles. 
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Book Review 


The Man Who Shot McKinley, by A. 
Wesley Johns, A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York, 293 pages, $9.50. 


Here we have at long last a book 
giving us a clear, fast-moving, and really 
quite complete story of the shooting of 
President McKinley at the Pan Ameri- 
can Exposition of 1901. Herein are ele- 
ments of classic tragedy: Buffalo’s most 
deplored civic catastrophe, against the 
background of the most beautiful com- 
munity achievement the city ever had. 


Johns develops his narrative in three 
well-defined areas. Part One, called 
“The Days Before,” gives biographical 
sketches of the principals, together with 
a well developed outline of the nation’s 
political and economic situation. This 
presents a cast of characters, quite plaus- 
ible in identity and comprehensible 
in terms of background and sense of role. 


The Part Two, called “The Event,” 
does bring the Exposition to life, takes 
the reader along with the gay crowds on 
a sunny September sixth, and on to the 
President’s Reception at the Temple of 
Music. Here Leon Czolgosz, the failed 
Anarchist, shuffled along in the line. 
He had been described and denounced 
as a probable spy in the current Free 
Society, the Anarchist sheet. He reached 
his confrontation with the President, 
who was surrounded by massed security 
people. The little Iver-Johnson fired 
twice, and the charm and illusion of this 
great international fair faded away. This 
was the “Propaganda of the Deed.” 


In Part Three, called “The Days 
After,” the operation on the President is 
given a quite complete consideration and 
appraisal. Here, of course, there is fairly 
extensive literature available, which is 


skillfully used to achieve a fairly com- 
plete story. 


The trial of Czolgosz is recounted in 
new dimensions and shows extensive re- 
search. The actions of the Attorneys for 
the Defense are discussed in consider- 
able depth, as well as the oddities of 
the defendant’s demeanor during the 
trial. The verbatim material is well 
chosen, and covers both the testimony 
of the witnesses and doctors. 


Johns’ style is disciplined and notably 
free of sentimentality. This is no small 
feat, considering that many of the events 
in his story are misted over with raw 
emotion and pathos. He does have an 
eye for the little incident, and the human 
touch that brings a scene to life. One 
which comes to mind is a harried TR, 
rushing from the old Exchange Street 
Railroad Station, halting his carriage to 
shake hands with a Rough Rider com- 
rade, Patrolman Tony Gavin. Even more 
memorable is the scene at the jail when 
the Czolgosz family came to see Leon, 
and little Victoria’s anguished cries 
touched the heart of gruff old Pat 
Cusack, the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police. 


Mr. Christian Hoffman, of Buffalo told 
this reviewer that the description of the 
mob scene around the old Police Head- 
quarters brought the event back to him 
with almost complete recall. This was 
the memory of one who was a teen-age 
boy, and in the crowd that evening. He 
confirmed Johns’ opinion that the Police, 
led by “Big Mike” Regan, saved Czol- 
gosz from vigilante justice. 


To conclude, it should be noted that 


much background material is included. 
The author did much of his research 
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in the Historical Society Library, also 
the source of most of the eighteen pages 
of photographs. Once again we have the 
zeitgeist of that splendid Pan American 
generation; the distinguished men, the 
fine ladies, and the charming Gibson 
girls. Contrasted with this is the story 
of the malcontents. Czolgosz is at the 
end presented in the light of the pain- 
staking research of Dr. Walter Channing 


Notes on Contributors 


Mrs. SARAH E. Rusk was born in Lo- 
rain, Ohio, and grew up in Cleveland, 
where her father was Assistant Superin- 
tendant of Schools. She was graduated 
from Lake Erie College and has a 
Master’s degree in fine arts from Rad- 
cliffe. She was an instructor in the his- 
tory of art at Mount Holyoke until her 
marriage to Rogers D. Rusk, a professor 


and others, leading to the conclusion 
that he was not an Anarchist, and that 
he was not sane. Emma Goldman, the 
Red Panther of the Anarchists, is seen 
in terms of her obsessions. This book, 
the publisher says, represents fifteen 
years of research. It was worth it. 


Joseph D. Hillery 
Seneca Vocational High School 


of physics and author of several text- 
books in that field. She has two children 
and one grandson, and after her children 
were grown she returned to part-time 
teaching at Mount Holyoke. Her mem- 
berships include the Society of Archi- 
tectural Historians, Western Reserve 
Historians, and the National Trust for 
Historical Preservation. 


Martin B. Friep, the recognized au- 
thority on Twain’s Buffalo experience, is 
a Professor of English at the New York 
State University College at Buffalo. 
There is continuing demand for copies 
of his “Mark Twain in Buffalo” (Niaga- 
ra Frontier, winter 1959) and his Mark 


Twain on the Art of Writing, which he 
edited for the Salisbury Club (Buffalo, 
1961), both of which are available from 
the Historical Society. Currently Pro- 
fessor Fried is serving as Director of 
Centennial Activities at the College. 


With this issue’s installment we com- 
plete Carrot, D. KEPpNER’s interesting 
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study of the early years of “Niagara’s 
Water Power.” 
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The Founding and Development 
of the National Gypsum Company 


by MELvin H. BAKER 


On July 30, 1925, the leading Buffalo 
newspaper carried an exciting story un- 
der front page headlines, “Buried Treas- 
ure of Western New York,” announcing 
discovery of gypsum out at Clarence 
Center. Though known in few locations, 
this mineral had already become the 
element for essential building material. 
The scope and purity of the discovery 
was to mark the beginning of a new 
and profitable industry. 

To help you understand the story, I 
will digress to give some background of 
what led up to this discovery. Back in 
1910, William MacGlashen, a Buffalo 
man, invented the first known wallboard. 
It was fashioned by pasting three layers 
of heavy paper into sheets four feet 
wide and in various lengths for use in- 
stead of plaster for interior walls and 
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ceilings. The plant was located out on 
Military Road, and the product, known 
as Beaver Board, came into general use. 

The newness of its conception required 
intensive promotion in selling and ad- 
vertising. Responsibility for sales was 
in the hands of Joseph Haggerty. After 
marketing Beaver Board in the southern 
states, I came to Buffalo and joined 
Haggerty as sales manager. It quickly 
caught public fancy as a building pro- 
duct and sales expanded into a large 
and profitable volume. Though the 
product left much to be desired, sales 
continued to grow until a large manu- 
facturer of gypsum plaster developed a 
process for making wallboard by sand- 
wiching a thick layer of plaster between 
two sheets of paper. This gave much 
that was desired in Beaver Board—it 
was fireproof, moisture-resistant, and less 
costly to produce. 

Beaver Board recognized this threat 
to its market and acquired one of the 
larger plaster companies. With it came 
Clarence Williams along with a group of 
engineers to whom were assigned the 
development of facilities for manufacture 
of gypsum board. Unfortunately, the 
company had overextended its credit, 
and when the postwar depression came 
in 1920 developments were stopped. The 
company was later liquidated and the 
market was left to gypsum board. 

Though it was an improvement over 
Beaver Board, the gypsum board at that 
time was heavy, hard to handle, and 
easy to break; nevertheless, a ready 
market had been created by Beaver 
Board in which the new product made 
great progress. Though busy making a 
living in other endeavors, Haggerty, 
Williams, and I were constantly looking 
for an opportunity in gypsum. Working 
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in his spare time, Haggerty found a 
new process that would make gypsum 
board less brittle, substantially lighter 
in weight, and in other ways more de- 
sirable. Also working on his own, Wil- 
liams staked out and tested the deposit 
referred to at Clarence Center. 


At a meeting in July 1925, Haggerty, 
Williams, and I appraised the new pro- 
cess, the supply of gypsum, and pros- 
pects for getting back into wallboard. 
It was felt we had all the ingredients: 
a better product, the raw material, and 
the marketing experience. There was 
one important ingredient we did not 
have and that was capital. Neverthe- 
less, our courage and enthusiasm in- 
duced us to pool what money we had, 
and on August 29, 1925, National Gyp- 
sum Company was incorporated. Hag- 
gerty assigned his process, Williams his 
mineral claims, and I gave up a posi- 
tion elsewhere to contribute knowledge 
of the market. 


The company had now become a re- 
ality, that is, on paper. We would need 
an estimated $2,000,000 to open the mine 
and construct our first plant. The $175,- 
000 we were able to muster among us 
was a mere drop of what would be 
needed, but we were confident. A small 
office was opened in the Jackson Build- 
ing, “National Gypsum Company” 
painted on the door, and secondhand 
furniture brought in to provide for a 
meeting place. I recall a neighbor drop- 
ping in to read the sign and jokingly 
saying, “You have now taken the first 
step in a long journey of a thousand 
miles.” 

Our next move was to raise the neces- 
sary capital. We took our plans to lead- 
ing banking houses. None was interested 
—“Ample production already and too 
speculative,” they said. A decision was 
then made to sell our stock to Buffalo 
people. While none of us had any ex- 
perience in selling stock, we believed our 
prospects were sound and that individual 


investors could be impressed with our 
story. 

Instead of the usual practice of send- 
ing out trained stock salesmen, we em- 
ployed five former Beaver Board sales- 
men. A prospectus was hurriedly put 
together and an advertising man em- 
ployed. Each of them knew the wall- 
board business and would become the 
nucleus for our later sales organization. 

A series of newspaper advertisements 
was designed for taking our plans to the 
public. Inquiries started coming in, and 
we quickly learned how to present our 
story effectively. Buffalo people had 
demonstrated sufficient interest to indi- 
cate capital would be available when 
engineers were brought in to open the 
mine and build the plant. 

Raising this initial capital required 
a lot of enthusiasm and, at times, it was 
discouraging. At the outset, I recall 
talking with the late George Urban who 
was early in the development of great 
power and speed in the flour milling in- 
dustry. He told me the story about the 
man who spent years looking around the 
world for diamonds and returned home 
to find diamonds in his backyard. An- 
other day I met Alfred Landon, who had 
retired from American Radiator. He 
said, “You have everything necessary for 
a successful business.” Fach of them 
bought a substantial interest. I could 
go on to mention many others who ad- 
ded muscle to our efforts. They were 
all Buffalo men who helped to make 
National Gypsum possible. 

Our stock-selling program was started 
in late September and by end of the 
year 1925 more than $2,000,000 had been 
committed. We were then able to con- 
centrate on bringing the operation into 
production. The next few months also 
allowed time for putting together an 
organization for production, sales, and 
administration. Much time was also 
given to plan marketing, sampling, and 
advertising. 

When the product started coming off 
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the line in June 1926, the organization 
was ready with orders. The first ship- 
ment went to Whissel Lumber Company 
in Williamsville when they expressed 
their interest through a display adver- 
tisement in the Buffalo newspapers. As 
carloads moved to other dealers through- 
out the eastern states, each company 
ran similar ads in its local newspapers. 
The Company was now a going business. 
It remained to be shown that profits 
could be made for the early investors. 

On August 8, 1926, the Courier-Ex- 
press carried a headline, “Gypsum Mine 
at Clarence is a New Marvel.” The op- 
eration had the day before been opened 
to the public. In his column the re- 
porter said: “Remarkably quick process 
of making a better wallboard fascinated 
laymen. Before the eyes of the visitor 
is unfolded another great industrial ro- 
mance, as tons of gypsum rock become 
thousands of feet of building material. 
Through its production, better homes 
are made possible, labor is given em- 
ployment, and the wealth of Buffalo sub- 
stantially increased.” 

The reporter went on to say: “Buf- 
falo’s name and fame are being given 
amazing impetus in wide-flung markets. 
It is freely predicted that through this 
great mill, Buffalo will become the fu- 
ture center of the plaster wallboard in- 
dustry in America.” 

In less than a year from its founding 
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the company had raised necessary cap- 
ital, opened the mine and put its new 
plant into operation. Praise at home and 
from the trade had created great en- 
thusiasm among employees and its share- 
holders; success seemed assured. Ability 
to earn profits was demonstrated in the 
next twelve months when a surplus of 
$20,000 was earned, but there were 
problems yet to be faced. 

A well-heeled competitor was impres- 
sed with the enthusiasm of our aggres- 
sive organization, and rightfully so, be- 
cause they were losing some of their 
prime customers. In answer to this, a 
lawsuit was filed against the company 
for patent infringement. While this was 
delayed in the court, prices were cut, 
making it difficult to earn a surplus, but 
by exercising rigid economies the com- 
pany was able to survive. 

A major price war was going on be- 
tween two principal producers, and Na- 
tional Gypsum was caught in the cross 
fire. This was becoming more acute 
when Haggerty, who was President, died; 
Williams was ailing, and retired; the re- 
sponsibility was mine to head the organ- 
ization. It was time to reappraise the 
outlook and make new commitments. 
The lawsuit was settled by payment of 
what seemed like heavy royalties but 
without interference in use of the com- 
pany’s new process. Prices were later 
stabilized at profitable levels; then, in 
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First plant at Clarence Center, N.Y., taken during early years. 


October 1929, the stock market collapsed, 
and the Company was caught in a severe 
depression during the ten years to follow. 

The market for building material fi- 
nally dropped 76% from that of 1928. 
The country was in trouble, banks were 
failing, and fortunes were being wiped 
out. It was a time for reassessment; 
faith was at a premium. But the organ- 
ization would not give up. During the 
price war, plaster and other gypsum lines 
had been added. The company would 
add still other products allied to gypsum 
to provide a wider market. 

Lime for finish coat over plaster was 
acquired, as well as acoustical treatment 
for sound absorption. A metal lath plant 
was purchased so that we might sell 
the base on which plaster would be ap- 
plied. In 1930, the company earned a 
small profit. Continued expansion was 
to be the answer. 

At a time when the plants were closed 
three and four days a week, our people 
were under pressure to find new custom- 
ers. Out of this struggle we were able 
to induce the World’s Fair, then being 
organized in Chicago, to use our wall- 
board on the inside and the exteriors 
of all buildings. I guess this was the 
largest wallboard order ever written. It 
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was sufficient to keep Clarence running 
for the year 1933. This international 
display of use in our competitor’s home 
city was a great boost for the product, 
sold under the brand name “Gold Bond.” 

The organization had proven ability 
to sell in face of adversity. It would 
continue to expand in a way that would 
enlarge its market. Between the years 
1934 and 1939, five competing gypsum 
businesses were acquired. These brought 
to us plants and mines located in seven 
states from which shipment could be 
made to all markets east of the Rockies. 
The company was now national in scope 
as well as in name. 

Such expansion was not by happen- 
stance. Let me repeat from an early pro- 
spectus: “It will be the purpose to have 
plants in other markets wherever gyp- 
sum can be found to produce a full 
line of gypsum and other allied products 
for distribution at competitive costs 
throughout the United States.” To ex- 
tend the market further a new plant was 
built at Savannah, Georgia, and a plant 
was constructed for manufacture of fiber- 
board at Mobile, Alabama. In 1940, a 
rockwool business was acquired, and in 
1941, a major gypsum operation was 
completed in New York City. The de- 
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pression years were over; the Company’s 
balance sheet then showed assets of 
$25,000,000, annual sales of $24,000,000, 
and in that year a profit of $1,500,000. 

We were now faced with World War 
II—it was again time to take a new look. 
Private construction was banned, and 
our resources would be used to win the 
peace. The Company’s future was in- 
deed obscured. Our plants were tem- 
porarily closed until plans could be de- 
veloped for production that would sup- 
port military activities. 

Except for those needed for the armed 
forces, our key people were assigned to 
build what became one of the great ord- 
nance plants. This wartime operation 
was under a fee contract which helped 
carry overhead. When shortages in 
steel, cement, and lumber became acute, 
we developed substitutes by making a 
thick panel of laminated wallboard to be 
used for roof decks and siding on tem- 
porary warehouses. This proved to be a 
useful product with sufficient demand 
to keep our board mills running for the 
remaining war years. 

As our fighting forces advanced, there 
was a crying need for temporary airplane 
landing strips. Our metal lath plant was 
quickly retooled with presses and con- 
verted into production of metal landing 
panels. It was said that 20% of all the 
metal landing strips for use in the Paci- 
fic operations came from this plant. 


When the war was over in 1945, our 
key people were available with wider 
experience; income had been maintained 
at prewar level; and the Company was 
ready with plans for expansion. More 
capital would be needed to carry out 
plans already blueprinted. Demands 
had accumulated and our plants would 
be taxed to capacity, but a longer view 
was taken, looking to a time of over- 
capacities and low prices. The Company 
launched a program for modernizing and 
for automating its various operations and 
to further integrating production with 
lower cost materials. Much had been 
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learned in our wartime operations that 
pointed to an ambitious program involv- 
ing specialists in engineering, product 
research, and new technology in manage- 
ment. 

New plants and new lines were called 
for to support growth in gypsum and to 
afford a wider market for the future. 
Lime, metal, fiberboard, and rockwool 
had already become a part of the pro- 
duct group. Other major lines would be 
added. There was an opportunity for 
reducing costs by making our own paper, 
which was running into great volume in 
the manufacture of wallboard. Three 
paper mills were acquired; two of these 
were later replaced by building three 
larger and more modern mills. This 
gave the Company capacity substantially 
in excess of what was needed, but a 
profitable market was found to utilize 
their capacities. 

I will not take your time to enumerate 
how the Company grew in the past 25 
years; suffice to say, some $100,000,000 
went into modernizations, another $100,- 
000,000 went into 18 new plants, and an 
estimated $125,000,000 in values for pur- 
chases of other businesses. Compared 
with a humble beginning, survival 
through price war, harassment by com- 
petition, ten years of depression, and 
four years of war, the Company had 
come a long way. 

Gypsum is still the major product but 
listed among the Company’s products 
are some 400 items under industrial 
classification as gypsum, Portland ce- 
ment, lime, ceramic tile, fiberboard, 
glass, metal, wall coverings, asbestos, mo- 
bile homes, and paper. 


The Company’s statement for the year 
1969 showed assets of more than $400,- 
000,000, sales of $343,000,000 and _in- 
come of around $20,000,000. Through its 
history of 45 years, the Company and its 
people became closely integrated into 
the community with its headquarters 
building on Delaware Avenue, advertis- 
ing center on Walden Avenue, and re- 


search laboratories on Military Road. 
These are in addition to the early plant 
at Clarence Center. 


The Company now occupies 90 plants 
in addition to its ships on the Atlantic 
and the Great Lakes, mines, offices, and 
various interests in several foreign coun- 
tries. National Gypsum employs more 
than 12,000 people, it serves some 20,000 
customers, and is owned by 40,000 share- 
holders. 

I have been writing about physical 
assets; perhaps I should say something 
about our people. It has been said that 
the character of any organization is the 
sum total of the individuals in it. In 
conception, the founders were men of 
deep convictions. They believed that 
business must serve a useful purpose. 
In addition, it must be honorable in 
dealings with employees and its custom- 
ers, and that business to grow must be 
profitable enough to permit better than 
average return to its investors. And 
finally, they felt that public support 
would be measured by the Company’s 
_ interest in the community. 


Constant search for product improve- 
ments and new things made an impact 
on competition. As a result of the early 
improvement in wallboard, National 
Gypsum’s product was approximated in 
all wallboards. This opened a wider use 
for the product. Similar experiences can 
be seen in fiberboard, ceramic tile, and 
cement, where new fashions have been 
set. 
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Gypsum board ready for shipment at Clarence Center plant. 


This philosophy over the years per- 
meated the personnel and became the 
guide for present and future generations, 
out of which management in the future 
will come. This is what Fortune maga- 
zine had in mind when it stated, 
“National Gypsum has shown great 
capacity for growth.” 

Full utilization of the Company’s fa- 
cilities is needed at a time of great dis- 
sension, particularly among our younger 
people. An unpopular war and racial dis- 
turbances have created deep feeling, 
compounded with compelling demand for 
better housing and for environmental im- 
provements. As in past crises, unified ef- 
forts of freedom loving Americans will 
surmount the issues to provide new op- 
portunities for future growth. The peo- 
ple who make up National Gypsum ex- 
pect to share in building that future. 

You may ask where we expect to go 
from here. The future is in the hands 
of a younger generation headed by my 
successor, Colon Brown, who has been 
schooled in the growing process of the 
past. It will be their responsibility to 
supply more of the things essential to 
better homes for a fast growing popula- 
tion. They look to the future with con- 
fidence and much enthusiasm. 

In brief, this is the story of men and 
women struggling to build their own 
ideals into an enterprise now rated 
among the 300 largest corporations in 
America. They are proud of it, and we 
hope it may find an even greater place 
in the history of Buffalo. 
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Albert J. Myer, Pioneer Meteorologist 


By BeErNArpD L. WIGGIN 


Three generations of Buffalonians 
have said many things about the weather 
since the remains of their good neighbor, 
Albert James Myer, were laid to rest in 
the Walden-Myer Mausoleum in Forest 
Lawn. Practically nothing has been said 
about General Myer. 

Albert James Myer, physician, soldier, 
scientist—the first to organize a national 
service to probe the environment scien- 
tifically—left a legacy for mankind that 
each year has increased in value. When 
he died August 24, 1880, the local press 
acclaimed him as “the most useful man 
of his age.” The New York Times em- 
phasized his legacy when they head- 
lined: “THE WEATHER BUREAU— 
General Myer’s Remarkable Creation— 
A Perfect Organization.” Now called the 
National Weather Service it is the largest 
unit in the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration (NOAA) pitted 
against unresolved environmental prob- 
lems which threaten man’s actual sur- 
vival. 

Contemporary histories of the Weath- 
er Bureau repeat the irrelevant allega- 
tion of earlier ones that the military 
telegraph system was the only asset the 
Signal Corps had in setting up the first 
national weather service. This is non- 
sense. Commercial telegraph was used 
right from the start, but the real asset 
was the man—Myer. 

If a nervous Sergeant Slater had not 
recorded in the station log, “Opened sta- 
tion this Tuesday morning, Nov. Ist, 
1870. Reports a little mixed up. Genl. 
Myers in town. Ordered that we should 
correct any errors in messages,” this 
present account of General Myer might 
never have been written. Why was Gen- 
eral Myer in Buffalo instead of at his 
headquarters in Washington? Finding 
out has also helped to explain many puz- 
zling aspects of Federal service. 

Very little was known of Myer—mod- 
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est, self-effacing, an avowed do-gooder 
—until a file of his personal papers in- 
cluding diaries came to light in 1942. 
They are now on file in Myer Hall, on 
The Avenue of Memories, Fort Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey, along with other 
memorabilia. Microfilm copies of the 
Myer Papers are also available at the 
Buffalo and Erie County Historical So- 
ciety. 

Biographical highlights of Albert 
James Myer would include: born Sep- 
tember 20, 1828, in Newburgh, New 
York, shortly was taken to Buffalo by 
his parents. His mother died and Albert 
was brought up by a strait-laced maiden 
aunt, Serena MacLanan. She gave the 
small boy genuine love; at the same time 
she taught him the mores of a God-fear- 
ing, Scottish home. Exploits of Scottish 
men-at-arms, legends of their fanatical 
courage were recounted. But above all 
there were daily Bible reading and daily 
prayers, practices Myer continued all 
his life. 

Buffalo was about the liveliest city 
in the United States during the 1830’s. 
More Indian land had been taken over; 
traffic on the Erie Canal was at a peak 
as immigrants streamed westward to pop- 
ulate the fertile prairies. The original 
Christy Minstrels sang in a Canal Street 
saloon while just outside a generous 
share of the nation’s violent crimes was 
taking place. To balance the rough and 
raw, Buffalo had cultural assets includ- 
ing one of the first excellent public li- 
braries, the first Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, and an educational system 
patterned by the disciplinarian Captain 
Alden Partridge. 

Geneva College (now Hobart) further 
shaped Myer. This school had aban- 
doned classicism for the pragmatism that 
was to characterize American education. 
The underage freshman, just turned 14, 
was a “C” student too interested in 


plumbing the depths of each subject to 
aim for grades. His major interests were 
in the sciences and mathematics and in 
the campus sports of sailing, horseback 
riding, and faculty baiting. It is reveal- 
ing to note that his graduation paper 
was titled “Abbotsford,” the home of 
Sir Walter Scott, the great romanticist. 

A key faculty member, Dr. Frank H. 
Hamilton, came to Buffalo when the 
University of Buffalo Medical College 
was founded in 1846. Graduate Myer 
also returned and became a telegraph 
operator nights in order to earn money 
needed to attend medical school day- 
times. He became Dr. Hamilton’s favor- 
ite student, identifying himself with the 
high ethics and scientific principles that 
Hamilton taught and practiced. The 
medical degree was conferred on him in 
1851. 

A physical breakdown followed Myer’s 
nine years of intensive work to get an 
education. Dr. Austin Flint diagnosed 
a tubercular condition and _ prescribed 
complete rest. After brief stays, in Can- 
ada and, as winter came on, in the 
Charleston, South Carolina area, Myer 
practiced medicine in Monticello, Flor- 
ida, until the spring of 1854. He wrote 
to his classmate Dr. John Boardman: 
“T shall work hard, (D.V.),* you must 
do the same, and it is strange if we can- 
not leave our tracks somewhere. May 
they be such as we shall be proud to 
look back upon.” 

Andre Gide in his preface to Saint 
Exupery’s Night Flight wrote: “I am 
especially grateful to him for bringing 
out a paradoxical truth which seems to 
me of great psychological import; that 
man’s happiness lies not in freedom but 
in his acceptance of a duty.” By this 
standard Myer was a most happy man 
beneath his severe facade. 

During the next 15 years, 1854 to 1869, 
he served as Assistant Surgeon at Forts 
Davis and Duncan on the Overland Trail 
in Texas, in the heart of the inflamed 


*Deo volente—god willing 


Apache country, married his grammar 
school sweetheart, Catherine (Kate) 
Walden, and became independently 
wealthy when Judge Ebenezer Walden 
died in 1857. He presented a military 
signaling system to the nation in 1858 
and refused to accept a generous cash 
award for it from Jefferson Davis, Chair- 
man of the Senate Military Committee. 
He served with valor in the Civil War 
and at the same time trained signal units 
to serve with every military department, 
but when he refused to bow to Secretary 
of War Stanton’s politics, he was shelved 
midway in the war (he was usually tact- 
ful except when basic principles were 
threatened, then he became pugnacious 
in defense of them), and only a fighting 
comeback engineered by James A. Gar- 
field restored Myer to command of the 
Signal Corps with promotion to Colonel, 
brevet rank of Brigadier General, togeth- 
er with decorations earned in combat. 


He was reorganizing the corps when 
General Halbert E. Paine, Congressman 
from Milwaukee, reported out a bill to 
create a Federal weather service, pos- 
sibly like the one Joseph Henry origin- 
ated at the Smithsonian before the war. 
It had been very popular in Washing- 
ton. Prominent people often set their 
meeting point “under the weather map 
at the Smithsonian.” But this experi- 
ment had ended never to resume when 
the war cut off the required telegraph 
reports. 

Myer rushed to Paine’s office and dis- 
covered that the Congressman had a 
mild irritation about his bill. There is 
no impartial record of what took place. 
Myer the physician would inquire about 
the General’s health for he was an am- 
putee, having lost a leg in battle. Paine, 
like Myer, was a popular hero of the 
war, and was likewise well informed 
about weather, having studied it at West- 
ern Reserve College under Professor 
Elias Loomis, an expert researcher who 
was formulating physical laws to make 
the art of weather forecasting practicable. 
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Actually Paine was irritated because 
he was trying to wind up his Congres- 
sional affairs; he had chosen not to run 
again. But a constituent, Prof. Increase 
A. Lapham, had sent him a clipping 
from the Milwaukee Sentinel which cat- 
aloged all the Great Lakes marine dis- 
asters of the past year—1914 vessels lost, 
and 209 lives. With the clipping was 
a long-winded memorial which, when 
reduced to the message, said: ‘You 
ought to do something about this!” 


Myer also had a good fund of weather 
knowledge. The Surgeon General had 
been in 1814 the first in government to 
require the observation and recording 
of weather; as Assistant Surgeon Myer 
had forwarded such reports regularly 
from Texas. As a telegraph operator he 
had participated in the daily exchange 
of weather reports between offices on 
the circuit. More importantly, weather 
is made at Buffalo’s doorstep—gales, 
snowbursts, and wind-driven storm 
surges of Lake Erie were common exper- 
iences during his most impressionable 
years. He not only knew bad weather, 
he knew the hairy-chested men who 
fought it. On a trip to Toronto, for ex- 
ample, Captain Tom Miller would ac- 
cept no fare from telegrapher Al Myer. 

It didn’t take two general officers very 
long to convert an indefinite proposition 
to one couched in responsible language; 
besides, Myer knew what he wanted. 
Paine’s irritation vanished. He was 
pleased when, with colleague Senator 
Henry Wilson, a Joint Resolution was in- 
troduced to both Houses of Congress on 
February 2, 1870. In a Congress domin- 
ated by ex-Union officers it was quickly 
passed, and it was signed into law by 
President U. S. Grant on February 9, 
1870. 

Myer the Scot speaking: “It would 
be needless and unwise to enter upon 
large expenditures by attempting at the 
beginning, too extended a scope for the 
endeavor. The duty to be well done.. . 
must be the growth of years. . . . It can 
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be expanded as its utility causes it to 
be sustained.” He asked Congress for 
only $15,000 to run the new service, the 
first year already underway, and only 
$25,000 for the entire second year. 


During’the spring and summer of 1870 
Myer made plans. The new weather 
service must be “essential” and “capable 
of indefinite extension.” He solicited 
and received suggestions from the scien- 
tific community all over the world. He 
wrote: “It is a pleasant duty to refer to 
the universal good will and ready coop- 
eration with which the different scien- 
tific establishments have responded to 
the requests of this office. . . . The idea 
of a world-wide system of telegraphic 
weather reports is not as chimerical to- 
day [1870] as was thirty years ago the 
workings of the electric telegraph sys- 
tem.” 

He had always had an international 
outlook. In the lonesome quarters of his 
Fort Duncan hospital on the Rio Grande 
he studied foreign languages in order 
that, when opportunity came as he be- 
lieved it would, he might be able to 
communicate with people of other lands 
even as he had learned Spanish in order 
to talk with his orderly. 

The Fort Whipple (now Fort Myer) 
Signal School was expanded to train 
weather observers. Myer set a pattern 
in recruiting that has been observed in 
part by the weather services down to 
this day. He wanted, but obviously did 
not get, the top quality recruit in every 
case. In World War II recruits accepted 
for the weather squadrons had the same 
minimum intelligence score required of 
officers—110; in fact for awhile it was 
even higher—120! 

For incentive Myer insisted that suc- 
cessful graduates from his school would 
immediately acquire the grade and pay 
of sergeant: later, after proven perform- 
ance, a commission would be made avail- 
able each year to the one showing the 
most meritorious performance. 

During October 1870 Observer-Ser- 
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geants went on detached duty at these 
25 locations: Augusta (Georgia), Boston, 
Buffalo, Cheyenne, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Du Luth (Duluth), 
Key West, Lake City (Florida), Mil- 
waukee, Mobile, Montgomery, Nashville, 
New Orleans, New York, Omaha, Oswe- 
go, Pittsburgh, Rochester (New York), 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Toledo, and Wash- 
ington. More stations were added dur- 
ing 1871 and in subsequent years. 


It turns out that nearly a third of the 
original assignments had to be replaced 
during the first full year of operation, 
mostly in the larger cities. In his home 
town, Buffalo, Myer kindly reported the 
transfer of Sgt. Slater “to a less im- 
portant station” because he “did not 
have enough energy.” A similar transfer 
was made of Sgt. Daw from Philadelphia. 
A few lacked the self-discipline detached 
service requires. There were transfers 
and replacements for drunkenness, dis- 
orderly conduct, “personal difficulties 
with manager of telegraph office,” in- 
competency, and “gross irregularities.” 
Really not too bad for men suddenly 
released from Myer’s discipline and put 
on their own in the limelight of Amer- 
ica’s bustling cities! 


Volumes of instructions had been 
drafted and issued on how to observe, 
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record, and report the weather. Most of 
them followed the rules evolved by Jo- 
seph Henry for his Smithsonian observ- 
ers. 

There were also details on how to set 
up an office. Rented quarters (one 
room) in the business district could not 
exceed $18 a month; “office furniture will 
be of the plainest kind”— a desk, not to 
exceed $20; a pine table no more than 
$6; two chairs at $2.25 each; a stove; 
a pair of spittoons (a public office neces- 
sity in those days); and a few other 
small items. Sgt. Benjamin Hough of 
Oswego complained of Myer’s direc- 
tives: “My expenses in fixing and ar- 
ranging my office was so much more 
than I expected them to be (although 
the work done and the furniture that I 
bought was as cheap as could be had) 
that I done without curtains and a lan- 
tern which are necessary. Please advise 
me in regard to them.” 

Telegraph circuits were set up by 
Western Union, Northwestern, and In- 
ternational Ocean Telegraph companies 
so that all reports could be in Washing- 
ton, and selected lists of reports relayed 
back to city offices in less than 90 min- 
utes. In accordance with Myer’s desire 
to move slowly in order to move surely 
forecasts of the weather were not 
planned at this time. Weather is the 
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Fifth Estate and all who so choose are 
experts. Myer would not invade this 
realm without a plan; besides, he be- 
lieved in the inherent intelligence of 
people who, if given the distribution of 
current weather accurately, could figure 
out its movement and how it might later 
affect them. Even today there are simple 
notions held about weather. 


Never, anywhere, had a weather ser- 
vice of such magnitude been attempted. 
When its intricate machinery clicked 
into action the man responsible for it 
was in his adopted city, Buffalo, to ob- 
serve it, and to note the reaction of the 
using public— the shipmasters, mer- 
chants, canalers, and other citizens 
crowded into the small office at Main 
and Seneca where, 26 years earlier, a 
storm surge from Lake Erie had carried 
debris and some of the 40 or more 
bodies drowned in their Lower Main 
Street homes. 

The time was propitious. Newspapers 
were still carrying accounts of the dis- 
astrous end-of-October storm that took 
several lives, wrecked vessels, and caused 
heavy property damage from Cleveland 
to Buffalo. 

Twenty weather reports were received 
that first day and a daily average of 
22 for the first week. Satisfied that the 
weather collection system had proved 
itself Myer was quick to take the next 
step. He wired Professor Lapham to 
meet him in Chicago—he had decided, 
as the good physician would, that the 
risks of making errors in marine weather 
forecasts would be greatly exceeded by 
the benefits such forecasts could bring. 

Lapham was hired November 8th. The 
first marine forecast was issued from 
the Chicago center that day. It is hardly 
a moot point as to who was responsible 
for it. Professor Lapham himself in a 
parenthetic note said of the first two 
forecasts: “The telegrams were ordered 
by the Chief Signal Officer of the Army 
then in person at Chicago.” 

The station log shows that on Novem- 
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ber 14th Myer issued a marine forecast 
from Buffalo. It read: “OBSERVERS 
AT TOLEDO CLEVELAND BUF- 
FALO ROCHESTER AND OSWEGO 
BULLETIN THIS GEN. MYERS. A 
VERY BRISK WIND REPORTED AT 
DETROIT WITH SNOW. LOW BAR- 
OMETER AT TOLEDO CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO ROCHESTER AND OS- 
WEGO. A PROBABILITY OF 
STRONG NORTHERLY AND WEST- 
ERLY WINDS TO FOLLOW ALONG 
THE LAKE. EXAMINE THE BUL- 
LETIN REPORTS.” 


Why had Lapham failed to take the 
initiative on this warning? There is no 
record available but it would seem that 
this may have been the first of the sev- 
eral times he was absent without leave 
from his post at Chicago. He did not 
have Myer’s sense of personal responsi- 
bility for service. In most historical ac- 
counts, including one published in 1970, 
Lapham is credited with all of the early 
marine forecasts, which were issued, in 
fact, by Myer. Lapham was gently 
shelved at the end of the 1870 Great 
Lakes navigation season after barely five 
weeks of forecasting duty. He was kept 
on for awhile assigned to write a treatise 
on atmospheric electricity—a kind of re- 
porting chore in vogue among research- 
ers even today. 

Before returning to Washington the 
boss gave Sgt. Slater some good advice, 
which was duly recorded: “Wednesday 
16. . . . Gen. Myers orders that I make 
a short report for morning papers; of 
barometers risen, of barometers fallen, 
high winds, snow, heavy rains, etc. of 
the lake ports and other places, which 
may be of interest to the community, 
but not to make any predictions of the 
weather, let the people do that for them- 
selves.” 

When the Cincinnati Observatory was 
liquidated and its assets given to help 
found the University of Cincinnati, its 
displaced Director, newly married Cleve- 
land Abbe, became desperate. He had 


dabbled unsuccessfully (in spite of later 
publicity to the contrary) in two local 
weather services. The first, sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce was not 
renewed after the trial period of three 
months; the second was with the cooper- 
ation of Western Union. His promotional 
promises of 90% accuracy in weather 
forecasts are in a class with the blatant 
claims of a latter-day meteorologist who 
singlehandedly (he said ) forecast D-Day 
weather accurately. 


Myer had been keenly disappointed in 
the performance of Lapham at Chicago. 
He probably had mental reservations as 
he hired Abbe, who reported for work 
January 3, 1871, but there was little or 
no choice—service meterologists per se 
were nonexistent. 

Again there is no impartial record of 
what transpired between that date and 
February 19 when marine warnings were 
augmented by regular public forecasts, 
called ‘“‘probabilities,”” and word synop- 
ses to translate the bulletin data. It is 
likely that Myer took great, care and 
used verbal emphasis as only a com- 
mander of his spirit and experience could 
muster to point out to Abbe what he 
expected of him. He knew that Abbe and 
the Naval Observatory had proved to 
be incompatible; the Cincinnati Observ- 
atory chose to give its assets to the in- 
cipient university; this was the third 
chance for Abbe to apply his protracted 
schooling, most of which, after graduat- 
ing from New York City’s Free Academy 
(now City College) had been in the field 
of astronomy. 

Abbe was somewhat of a valetudinar- 
ian. To realize the best of his talents he 
needed the iron discipline of Myer. 
When the two were combined as they 
were in early 1871, history was made— 
the National Weather Service became a 
popular success almost overnight. Short- 
ly, and for the first time, metropolitan 
newspapers like the New York Herald 
began to publish the complete daily out- 
put of the Weather Bureau. 


In a typical Myer gesture Abbe was 
promoted with a generosity not then 
known to Federal civilian employees; he 
became the highest paid of them all, 
ranking just below the Director of the 
Smithsonian. 

Success in public service breeds de- 
mands for more service. Boards of Trade 
of cities in the great inland river valleys 
wanted daily river stage reports and 
flood warnings; farmers through their 
organizations and the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture demanded services never contem- 
plated in the original plan, but which did 
fit Myer’s design for a system capable of 
indefinite extension. 

Forecasters were trained and added to 
the staff beginning with Professor T. B. 
Maury in June 1871. Men of military 
background were preferred because of 
their ability to keep cool under stress, 
maintain courage without rashness, and 
above all their spirit of teamwork and 
self-discipline. Officers so chosen for 
training included Lieutenants Craig, 
Dunwoody, Story, Kilbourne, and Gree- 
ly. 

Abbe was eased out of forecasting. His 
ability to write lucid prose was useful to 
Myer who sometimes got into tight 
binds with his own. The spread of weath- 
er knowledge—how to use the weather 
maps and bulletins—was one of Abbe’s 
assignments. His essay “The Practical 


was at northeast corner of Main and Seneca Sts. 
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Use of Meteorological Reports and 
Weather Maps” provides more sane in- 
formation about weather than one ob- 
tains a century later from many of the 
current television shows, or from “popu- 
lar” weather feature stories. 


With his public weather service pro- 
gram acclaimed throughout the country 
(there was a minor negative report from 
Boston) Myer was now free to pursue 
his ideas on research, international co- 
operation, and that growth which he be- 
lieved had been earned by the quick re- 
sponse his organization had given to the 
expressed needs of the country. 

An entry in the Buffalo log dated No- 
vember 12, 1870, had recorded his con- 
viction right from the start that weather 
reports should be exchanged with Can- 
ada. But it was precisely a year and a 
day later that a system of exchange was 
worked out between Ottawa and Wash- 
ington. 

The first mountain weather stations 
were established on Mt. Washington and 
Pike’s Peak. Original observers at both 
sites inspired by Myer’s idealism main- 
tained their stations against almost im- 
possible odds. Little was then known 
of the severity of mountain-top weather. 
Mt. Washington, for example, holds the 
record for the greatest land-based meas- 
ure of wind velocity of well over 200 
miles per hour. 

Instrumented balloon flights were 
made, both in the United States and in 
Europe, as Myer led the increased efforts 
to probe the environment. There were 
two polar expedition that carried observ- 
ers from Myer’s office. One on the grand 
scale was in the planning stage . . . cre- 
ative excitement pervaded the Washing- 
ton headquarters, described by a contem- 
porary journalist— 

“The building in which General Myer 
and staff are located, on G street, actual- 
ly bristles with meteorological insignia, 
the roof being a very grove of cups and 
balls and flags and mirrors (black mir- 
rors to catch cloud reflections) and tele- 
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graph wires and barometers and 50 other 
ometers. Wires from the four times four 
corners of the earth converge at this 
point, and, not content with the results 
obtainable from a single roof, the General 
has compelled the roofs of his immedi- 
ate neighbors to pay tribute in the form 
of accommodations for the numerous 
wind, water, and weather gauges.” 

All nations were solicited to cooperate 
in making a simultaneous weather ob- 
servation each day at 7:35 a.m., Wash- 
ington time, in order to extend the 
boundaries of the weather researcher’s 
maps. Myer’s idea was adopted unani- 
mously at the First International Met- 
eorological Conference at Vienna, Sep- 
tember 1-16, 1873. It took time for some 
of the countries to act, but they did, and 
in 1875 the first international weather 
bulletin was issued from Myer’s office, 
followed in 1878 by a Northern Hemis- 
phere weather map. 


TIROS and NIMBUS, the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion satellites, carry on in the Myer man- 
ner today as they keep an eye on the 
weather of the world and make their 
observations available to all nations. The 
National Weather Service headquarters 
in the Gramex Building, Silver Springs, 
Maryland, has a roof-top antenna sys- 
tem and other arrays of weather gear 
which make it a modern updating of 
what Myer had in 1870. 

Sir William Thomson in his Presi- 
dential Address to the Physics Section 
of the British Association, September 7, 
1876, referred to Gen. Myer affection- 
ately as “OLD PROBS” as did most of 
the world press. He credited American 
weather forecasts with an accuracy of 
80%, not far different from today’s veri- 
fication score if indeed today’s probabil- 
ity statements can be verified by a lay- 
man. 

Honors were showered on Myer from 
scientific groups throughout the world. 
Russia sent naval Captain Nowofsilsky 
to the G Street laboratories to observe 


how American weather instruments were 
calibrated. German Minister Schloeser 
wanted to know how he got his daily 
weather maps published so quickly and 
into the hands of the using public. He 
wrote: “If Germany should succeed to 
imitate your methods, I should be happy 
to send you our publications.” 

A pet personal project involving spec- 
troscopy to measure some atmospheric 
properties was never carried out partly 
due to Abbe’s aborted coverage of the 
eclipse of 1878. The observation point 
chosen was Pike’s Peak. Myer arrived 
unexpectedly to carry out his measures 
but had instead to cover for Abbe who 
apparently had a migraine headache. 

And then there was Myer’s failing 
health. In the spring of 1880 he con- 
sulted with his médical friends in New 
York. Nine years of overwork, 1842— 
1851, had left calcified scars on his lung 
tissues; this time ten years of driving 
himself and his assistants to make the 
national weatker service work was to 
cost infinitely more. 

It was beside the then sweet, blue 
waters of Lake Erie that he and Kate 
had become engaged on the eve of his 
departure for Texas and Indian fighting. 
Nostalgia for the scenes of his youth 
brought him back to Buffalo. The Con- 
gress which had made the past few years 


so disagreeable by withholding funds for 
normal expansion of his weather system 
now heard just how grave his illness had 
become. He was promoted forthwith to 
the long withheld permanent rank of 
Brigadier General, but it was a belated 
gesture. 

The life of Albert James Myer slowly 
dimmed until he passed away August 
24, 1880, in Buffalo’s Palace Hotel over- 
looking Lake Erie. He was surrounded 
by his family, loyal Kate and their six 
children, and by a special staff of med- 
ical colleagues. He had truly expended 
his life in service to his country. Any 
man would be proud of the “tracks” he 
left. 

Gen. Myer’s remains are interred in 
Buffalo’s Forest Lawn Cemetery in the 
Walden-Myer Mausoleum, the only 
memorial to him in his adopted city. 
Much worse, the American Meteorolog- 
ical Society, the national organization of 
professional weathermen, has numerous 
honors in the names of lesser lights, in- 
cluding the capricious Cleveland Abbe, 
but none for the man who first planned 
and then made the national weather ser- 
vice work—the man who gave applica- 
tion to the science of meteorology as 
fast as developments in that science war- 
ranted, and who was ever probing for 
new knowledge. 
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George Catlin in Western New York 


by Marie Hewett 


One of the areas in which Buffalo now 
excels is the arts. Its association with art 
and artists, however, goes back a long 
way. Over a century ago it was the scene 
of artistic interaction that had marked 
influence on that portraitist of American 
Indian life, George Catlin. Catlin aroused 
interest in the American Indian through 
popularizing his culture in portraits and 
scenic paintings. His paintings, litho- 
graphs, and journals have become valu- 
able sources for anthropologists and his- 
torians. Between 1824 and 1829, the 
backdrop of Western New York set the 
stage for Catlin’s subsequent trips to 
the western Indian tribes and provided 
his initial experience in working with 
Indian subjects. Since George Catlin’s 
experiences here are little known, the 
purpose of this paper is to identify the 
facets of his career that developed in 
Western New York and led to Catlin 
becoming a part of our local history. 

The Indian frontier indirectly affected 
Catlin early in his life. In 1778, eight- 
een years before his birth, Catlin’s grand- 
mother and his mother, then eight years 
old, had been taken prisoner by Indians 
during the Wyoming Massacre. Young 
Catlin was raised in Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania, and in Broome County, New 
York, where passing soldiers, hunters, 
and trappers impressed him with Indian 
legends and traditions. Although he 
eventually was trained to be a lawyer, he 
never outgrew this influence from his 
youth. Confrontation with a group of 
Indians in Philadelphia provided the im- 
petus for Catlin’s campaign to preserve 
the culture of the American Indian from 
the extinction which he felt was fast ap- 


1. Dictionary of American Biography, 574. 

2. Marjorie Catlin Roehm, The Letters of 
George Catlin and His Family (Berkeley Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1966), 14-23. 

3. Lloyd Haberly, Pursuit of the Horizon (New 
York, MacMillan, 1948), 27-28; W. Stephen 
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proaching.' It is apparent in Catlin’s 
early letters that he was unhappy with 
a career in law and had already made 
preliminary decisions about a profession 
in painting.? 

Having already gained a reputation for 
his work, he made his first trip to New 
York in 1824, shortly after being elected 
to the Philadelphia Academy of Fine 
Arts. A friendship with Colonel William 
Stone, publisher of the New York Daily 
Commercial Advertiser, led to a twofold 
reward. Not only did Stone make it pos- 
sible for Catlin to paint life-size por- 
traits of Governor DeWitt Clinton, but 
he also furthered Catlin’s career as a 
lithographer. One of Colonel Stone’s 
many occupations was that of publicity 
agent for the Erie Canal. To publicize 
its completion in 1825, Stone employed 
Catlin to make lithographs of construc- 
tion work in the canal, locks, and har- 
bors. These were promptly published as 
part of the official souvenir booklet, Nar- 
ration of the Festivities Observed to 
Honor Completion of the Erie Canal. As 
a result of Catlin’s part in the souvenir 
booklet, he was elected in 1826 to the 
National Academy of Design in New 
York. It was while working on this 
project that Catlin first visited Buffalo, 
Black Rock, and Lockport. A _ water- 
color was painted of the view from Gen- 
eral Peter B. Porter’s Black Rock house, 
where Catlin stayed. The faded original 
painting was found later among General 
Porter’s papers now housed in the Buf- 
falo and Erie County Historical Society.‘ 

Catlin’s work is further involved in the 
opening of the Erie Canal. A large oil 
painting of a mythological scene, with 
Thomas, “George Catlin, Portrait Painter,” An- 
tiques (August, 1948), 29, 96; records of the 
National Academy of Design. 

4. Frank H. Severance, Picture Book of Earlier 


Buffalo (Buffalo Historical Society Publications, 
vol. 16), 267. 


Black Rock in 1825. Drawn by Mildred C. Green from an original sketch made by George Catlin which 
is owned by the Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society. 


Hercules sitting on the left, depicts Gov- 
ernor Clinton in Roman dress on the 
right inviting Neptune to take possession 
of the canal. The circumstances sur- 
rounding the commissioning of the paint- 
ing, and its later use, are recorded in an 
account in the Buffalo Express. “...A 
young artist by the name of Catlin, who 
then had rooms here, suggested to a few 
associates the preparation of a pencil 
compliment to that statesman [Governor 
Clinton], to be hung in the cabin of the 
Seneca Chief.” After having the sketch 
approved by his friends, Catlin com- 
pleted it in oil. Kept undercover until 
the occasion arrived, the painting was 
secretly placed on board the Seneca 
Chief for the maiden voyage down the 
newly opened Erie Canal. The classic 
format of the painting aided its warm re- 
ception by all spectators. Unfortunately, 
the painting remains unaccounted for 
after its journey on the Erie Canal to 
New York City.5 

During this period of preparing litho- 
graphs and painting involving the Erie 


5. R. W. Haskins, “A Lost Work of Art,” Canal 
Enlargement in New York State, Buffalo Histor- 
ical Society Publications, vol. 13), 390. 

; 6. Severance, Picture Book of Earlier Buffalo, 
‘65. 

7. Mary M. Kenway, “Portraits of Red Jacket,” 

Antiques (August, 1948), 101. 


Canal, and while the guest of General 
Porter, George Catlin thad his first ex- 
perience with Indian subjects. His first 
subject was none other than the Indian 
most familiar to Western New Yorkers, 
Red Jacket, a frequent visitor in General 
Porter’s home.’ Other painters had been 
refused permission to paint his portrait. 
But Catlin succeeded where others had 
failed. It is said that Catlin was per- 
mitted to paint Red Jacket because he 
presented him with a powder horn “dec- 
orated with scenes of Indian life.”’ This 
powder horn is now in the Wyoming 
County Historical Society. It is more 
probable, however, that Catlin was suc- 
cessful because of his empathy for the 
Indian. The date “1825” on one sketch 
suggests that Catlin was at Porter’s 
house several times, for it was not until 
1829 that he painted the famous portrait 
of Red Jacket.' This earlier sketch was a 
full-length portrait of Red Jacket. Catlin 
recalled, “I painted his portrait from 
life, in the costume in which he is rep- 
resented, and indulged him also in the 


8. Severance, Picture Book of Buffalo, 265, 
267; Mary M. Kenway, op. cit., 101; Lloyd Hab- 
erly, op. cit., 32; Thomas S. Donaldson, “The 
George Catlin Gallery in the United States Mu- 
seum with Memoir and Statistics,” Smithsonian 
Report (1885). 
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wish he expressed, that he might be seen 
standing on Table Rock, at the Falls of 
the Niagara, about which place he 
thought his spirit would linger after he 
was dead.” Although the oil portrait has 
been lost, the preliminary sketch in Cat- 
lin’s drawing book is in the New York 
Public Library. The more famous por- 
trait of Red Jacket was painted in 1829 
and is reproduced in Lloyd Haberly’s bi- 
ography of Catlin. In addition to paint- 
ing the two portraits of Red Jacket, Cat- 
lin also collected notes and made com- 
ments about Red Jacket’s importance, 
personal appearance, reminiscences and 
the events surrounding his death. They 
became part of his two-volume collection 
entitled Letters and Notes on the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Conditions of North 
American Indians. 

Between 1829 and 1831, Catlin re- 
visited Western New York and painted 
other Indians, including Chief Bread of 
the Oneida tribe; Cusick, the son of a 
Tuscarora chief; Not-to-way, an Iroquois 
chief; and the Mohegan Indian, Waun- 
now-con, a missionary preacher whose 
English name was John W. Quinney.’ 
On one of Catlin’s trips he painted the 
Indian wife of John Johnston, an Irish- 
man who traded in the Northwest. Orig- 
inally, Johnston came as an independent 
fur trader, but he was eventually ap- 
pointed by the English government to 
settle disputes between the Northwest 
Company and the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Mrs. Johnston was the daughter 
of Waba-jick, chief of the territory 
stretching from Sault Ste. Marie to the 
Falls of St. Anthony. The original oil 
painting of Mrs. Johnston was presented 
by the Reverend Archdeacon William 
McMurray of Niagara, Ontario, to the 
Buffalo Historical Society in 1894. A 

9. Ibid., 125, 175, 177, 196. 

10. Frank H. Severance, The Book of the Mu- 
seums (Buffalo Historical Society Publications, 
vol. 25), 169-171. 

11. See listing of Catlin paintings in John C. 
Ewers, George Catlin Painter of Indians and the 


West (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1956) ; 
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copy of the portrait hangs in the Smith- 
sonian Institution." 

Niagara Falls became a subject of Cat- 
lin’s brush in an eight-foot panoramic 
mural in oils. This mural is currently 
part of the Smithsonian collection. Also, 
Colonel William Stone’s account of his 
tour along the Erie Canal in 1829 refers 
to a model of Niagara Falls which Catlin 
constructed from actual surveys and 
measurements of heights and distances. 
Stone credited Catlin’s model and draw- 
ings with giving him a reliable picture 
of the form, location, and size of Niagara 
Falls. Although there was a developing 
interest in using the Niagara as a source 
of power, the model was apparently only 
used for exhibition purposes." 

In February 1829, Catlin wrote Gen- 
eral Porter because Catlin felt he was 
“wasting life and sustenance for a bare 
living” through portrait painting and 
wanted to get out of the “beaten path in 
unshackled pursuit of fame.’ He sought 
General Porter’s assistance in one of 
two ways to achieve his goal of historical 
painting. One alternative was appoint- 
ment to the professorship of drawing at 
West Point, which would require only 
two hours of classes, allowing him time 
“to devote to the prosecution of my 
exalted views in the arts.” The other 
course which he sought to pursue with 
General Porter’s aid was an appointment 
for a year or two “to some little agency 
among the Savage Indians where I could 
have the benefit of the finest school for 
an historical painter now to be found in 
the world, where, among the naked say- 
ages I could select and study from the 
finest models in Nature, unmasked, and 
moving in all their grace and beauty.” 
He further stated his intention to start a 
gallery of Indian paintings in the United 
struction in Western New York (Buffalo Histor- 
ical Society Publications, vol. 14), 245; Studies 


of the Niagara Frontier (B.H.S. Publications, 
vol. 15), 211. 


12. George Catlin to Peter B: Porter, February 
22, 1829, Buffalo and Erie County Historical So- 
ciety, Peter B. Porter Papers. 


Mrs. John Johnston, c. 1828, by George Catlin. 


States and then in London. He closed 
by asking for Porter’s “liberal feelings” 
in giving his suggestions consideration. 
Although Catlin did eventually tour 
among the Indian tribes with military 
officers and did prepare paintings for 
his Indian Gallery, the immediate effects 
of this letter are unknown. 

Between 1830 and 1839, while travel- 
ing among the Indians of the Midwest, 
Catlin sent accounts of his experiences 
to the New York Daily Commercial Ad- 


13. S. J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft, Ameri- 
can Authors (New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 


vertiser, the paper of his friend, Colonel 
Stone. These acquainted New Yorkers 
with realistic descriptions of Indian life 
in the trans-Mississippi West. Also, in 
1836, Catlin planned to open his first 
Buffalo exhibit of paintings in a church 
rented for that purpose. He was unfor- 
tunately forced by his wife’s illness to go 
back to Albany, so there was no exhibit. 
When he finally returned, Catlin had 
everything packed up again and put into 
storage so that he could catch a boat 
about to leave for Sault Ste. Marie where 
he might visit the pipestone quarries, the 
sacred meeting place for a number of In- 
dian tribes. This would provide an op- 
portunity to paint scenes hitherto un- 
seen by white men. Thus, Buffalo missed 
the distinction of a world preview of Cat- 
lin’s works. 

Catlin’s contribution to the historical 
record was made primarily as a reporter 
who used paint and notebook to record 
a way of life which was slowly vanishing, 
and to arouse the eastern populace to 
preserve it. He eventually won a mass 
audience and dispelled romantic notions 
about the American Indian. In his own 
words, he became the historian of the 
American Indian. 

And the history and customs of 

such a people, preserved by pic- 

torial illustrations are themes worthy 
the life-time of one man, and noth- 
ing short of the loss of my life, shall 
prevent me from visiting their coun- 
try, and of becoming their historian.” 


And it was in Western New York that 
George Catlin gained his initial exper- 
ience. 


133), 139-140; John C. Ewers, op. cit., 485; 
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Impact of the Depression on the Work 
of the Local Council of Churches 


by HarLan M. Frost 


The Great Depression of the Thirties 
spelled human misery for many, finan- 
cial humiliation for others, greatly 
slimmed-down pocket books for nearly 
everyone. “Nobody had any money.” 
For the Council of Churches and similar 
community organizations it brought 
painful reductions in income. 

Buffalo, because of the diversity of its 
industries and the stability of its banks, 
fared better than most cities, much bet- 
ter than some. At that, the impact was 
heavy. 

Tax delinquencies accumulated in 
1930. If the county had moved to possess 
land in payment it would have gathered 
almost 20% of all property into its hands. 
The State Labor Department in early 
November of successive years made 
house-to-house visits in nine areas of the 
city chosen by the Buffalo Foundation. 
Among men “willing to work” the per- 
centage of the unemployed rose from 
6.2% in 1929 to 24.3% in 1931. Further, 
of those working more than a fifth 
(23.2%) had only part-time employment. 
Further still, each successive point of 
the study showed that the quantity of 
part-time employment was a diminishing 
fraction of full-time.’ “Forty thousand 
men and women in Buffalo, economic 
heads of families, were unemployed,” 
notes a Newsletter of the Council of 
Churches dated December 1930. At 
Christmas private charity fed upwards 
of 20,000. Unemployment steadily 
mounted. The average number of wage 
earners in 140 key plants, which in the 
late twenties had employed 60,000, 
dropped to 30,903 by 1932. Payroll fig- 
ures decreased by more than a third. 
Building permits dropped by two-thirds. 


1. Frederick C. Croxton, “Unemployment and 
Its Relief,” Monthly Labor Review (U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, February, 1932), 262. 

2. Except as otherwise noted, for economic 
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Numbers on welfare multiplied. In both 
731 and ’32 the Mayor had to provide 
large transfers of funds to meet welfare 
costs. 

A mayor’s committee on unemploy- 
ment which organized a “man-a-block 
plan” whereby wage earners in the block 
contributed 50¢ to 75¢ per week to pro- 
vide work for at least one unemployed 
person at $15 per week. About 1200 were 
employed in this fashion in 1931 and 
1932. The extent and severity of the 
needs however outran the ability of local 
efforts to meet them.? 

The presidential election of 1932 put 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in the White 
House. There followed a series of emer- 
gency measures including the proclama- 
tion of a national bank holiday, the pas- 
sage of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Act, and later the formation of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration (NRA), 
plus much other social legislation. 

In Buffalo many construction projects 
were helped by state or federal grants. 
The building of the first Grand Island 
bridges furnished employment for 2000 
men over an 18-month span on a 30-hour 
work week. The building of the civic 
auditorium, the stadium on the old 
reservior site, the City Hall and the 
state and federal buildings on Niagara 
Square, also provided jobs. Two or- 
chestras were assisted. This help eventu- 
ated in the formation of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic and the erection of Klein- 
hans Music Hall. 

Many business leaders were aghast at 
the massive governmental expenditures 
put out to shore up the economy. Dr. 
John T. Horton in his History of West- 
ern New York relates how many were 


facts and statistics see chapter by Lloyd Graham 
and Frank H. Severance in First One Hundred 
Years of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
(Foster and Stewart, Buffalo, 1945), 185 ff. 


reluctant to drink a toast to President 
Roosevelt.2 Nevertheless, the Chamber 
of Commerce chose to cooperate with 
the NRA and other governmental efforts 
—a fact that in itself testifies to the 
severity of existing conditions. Further 
illustrations of conditions are scattered 
in the Council of Churches minutes. 

It was November 18, 1930, a full year 
after the stock market crash of October 
1929 before the Board of the Council 
of Churches seriously came to grips with 
the human situation. The discussion 
was sparked by taking note of begging 
on Buffalo streets. A few sought to min- 
imize it, saying that more than half were 
professional beggars. But not the Board 
as a whole. It instructed its committee to 
issue the Newsletter already mentioned 
and authorized full participation in the 
efforts of the City Committee on Unem- 
ployment. The Newsletter also pointed 
to the urgent need to create jobs as the 
City Committee asked and to use the 
resources present in the Charity Organ- 
ization Society and the Goodwill In- 
dustries. With these agencies the 
churches assisted in accumulating stores 
of food and clothing. 

Six months later the Brotherhood 
Committee (united laymen of the 
churches) reported complaints from some 
pastors that they met difficulties in draw- 
ing on the supplies. They asked that one 
church in each zone of the city be 
named as a clothing and food distribu- 
tion center. This plan in practice proved 
its worth. For example, unemployment 
among Negroes was widespread. The 
center established in the Michigan Ave- 
nue Baptist Church enabled its pastor, 
Dr. J. Edward Nash, to direct an ex- 
tensive distribution of supplies and do 
it with the trust and cooperation of the 
recipients. 

In mid-1931 the Council’s Church 
Women reported that they were engaged 
in relief efforts particularly among fam- 


3. History of Northwestern New York, 1, 428. 
4. Minutes of the Council, June 2, July 8, 
Oct. 5, 1931. 


ilies of foreign extraction. Soon there- 
after the Council endorsed a survey of 
the unemployed by the Council of Social 
Agencies. It also set aside a Sunday 
“in view of the economic depression” as 
a day of prayer, a practice repeated for 
several years.‘ 

In 1934 the Council endorsed a $40,- 
000,000 bond issue by the State in behalf 
of the unemployed. The bond issue was 
to appear on the November ballot and 
voters approved it. A month later the 
Council listened and responded to a plea 
by Dr. Nash for help to Negro churches 


that were in financial difficulties.‘ 


The seeming slowness, as glimpsed by 
hindsight, with which Council of 
Churches officers sensed the gravity of 
the depression’s impact is explained in 
part by a necessary preoccupation in the 
early months of 1930. This was the 
merger by which the Council of Churches 
of Buffalo and Erie County brought to- 
gether in the early months of that year 
the Sunday School Association, the 
Church Women, and the former Council 
activities. The merger was barely ac- 
complished when Don D. Tullis, the 
charismatic executive who had led the 
Council for the previous seven years, 
announced he was leaving. This was 
greeted with surprise and by some with 
dismay. The Rey. Benton S. Swartz, 
the director of the newly created Christ- 
ian Education Department, commented 
that he would not have approved the 
merger if he had known that Dr. Tullis 
would not be on hand to consolidate and 
guide it. 

But the legacy of enthusiasm for the 
Council of Churches left by Dr. Tullis 
was high. The adequate budget recom- 
mended by him was adopted with con- 
fidence, and the Board without hesita- 
tion moved to seek a successor at once. 
George T. Ballachey, long active with 
the Council, an Episcopal layman, and 
agent for the Bronson C. Rumsey estate, 


5. Ibid., Oct. 10, 1934; Buffalo Evening News, 
Nov. 3, 7, 14, 1934. 
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was named acting executive secretary 
and chairman of the committee to seek 
a new leader. The choice fell on the 
Rev. John A. Vollenweider, a Methodist 
who was associate pastor of the Wash- 
ington Heights Methodist Church, New 
York City, and previously, while taking 
graduate study at Columbia University, 
associated with Dr. Ralph Sockman. He 
was a graduate of Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege, Drew and Union Theological Sem- 
inaries. Earlier he had held several pas- 
torates in the New York City area and 
served as director of the Wesleyan 
Foundation at the University of West 
Virginia. His wife, Pauline, held a B.A. 
from Mount Holyoke and an M.A. from 
Columbia. Mr. Vollenweider’s selection 
was announced as effective February 1, 
1931, in a front-page story. He was per- 
sonable, and Council leaders welcomed 
him and his family with warmth. 

Work under the new leadership began 
with promise. The Annual Meeting, held 
June 2, recounted many activities led 
by the United Church Women of the 
Council with women from 185 churches 
participating. They had held a world 
day of prayer and heard a call for work 
with migrants. Christian Education 
workers reported well-attended training 
sessions and “the best year yet” for work 
with children and young people. At the 
Christmas holidays the Council of 
Churches entertained the National Stu- 
dent Volunteer Conference, with 2,200 
students and leaders attending from 700 
colleges. 

In the spring of 1932 three more 
churches, the Polish National Catholic, 
the Unitarian, and the Universalist, were 
welcomed to membership in the Coun- 
cil. Buffalo celebrated its Centennial in 
July of that year. At the vesper service 
for which the Council of Churches was 
responsible, its new executive secretary 
presided and introduced Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell as speaker.’ 

6. Ibid., Jan, 14.1931; Minutes, March 19, 1930. 


7. Ibid., June 2, 1931, May 5, 1932; Official 
Program and Guide, Buffalo Centennial, 6. 
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But despite these and other omens 
the times were out of joint. Any new 
leader arriving in early ’31 inevitably 
would have faced difficulties. Depres- 
sion days combined unusual and urgent 
needs with financial stringency. 

Problems surfaced fast. Pledges for 
731 were $24,503 but at the year’s half- 
way mark only a quarter of them were 
paid. By fall the record states that ap- 
preciation for Mrs. Guy Sharp and Miss 
Mary Louise Emerson (the respective 
staff leaders of “the best year yet” for 
work with children and youth) should 
be arranged “while they are still on the 
staff.” In June of 1932 questions were 
raised as to whether Mrs. George S. 
Searle, the able staff leader of the 
Church Women, should remain on Coun- 
cil salary. By September her salary 
ceased, and Benton Swartz and John 
Vollenweider both returned ten per cent 
of their salaries. Toward the year’s end 
a special meeting with denominational 
leaders appealed for gifts that would 
total at least $7,500. Only $1,800 was 
realized. 

Officers and Board members made re- 
peated efforts to secure more adequate 
funds but money was never enough. For 
the summer period of 1933 the staff 
went on half-salary. Ministers and Board 
members present at sessions called to 
face financial facts often expressed sur- 
prise at the severe straits in which the 
Council found itself. A balance sheet of 
October ’33 showed only $1,960 with 
which to meet liabilities of $8,452. To- 
ward the year’s end there began to be 
talk of vacating the office of executive 
secretary.® 

A factor in this was the crisis met in 
connection with the women’s and re- 
ligious education work. The Church Wo- 
men, by volunteer work, had built a pro- 
gram that stirred and inspired women 
throughout the churches. 

The Board of Christian Education in 

8. Minutes, June 26, Nov. 11, 1931; June 14, 


Sept. 13, Nov. 28, 1932; June 13, Oct. 10, Nov. 
21, 1933. 


like manner had a wide following. The 
hard-pressed Council of Churches Board 
and its executive committee to whom the 
bills came, looked for every chance to 
make savings. Funds to purchase mater- 
jals for the growing women’s work were 
released grudgingly. Glances were made 
toward the savings that could be made 
if the director’s salary for religious ed- 
ucation did not have to be met. These 
proved mistaken ideas. A sizeable share 
of the Council’s strength was in the 
appeal of its Women’s and Religious Ed- 
ucation Work. The leaders of both de- 
partments had also faithfully labored 
as campaign leaders in seeking funds. 


The women asked for a formal meet- 
ing with the Council of Churches Board. 
Their position was voiced vigorously by 
Mrs. John H. Rettig, their president, 
saying 'there must be a budget appropri- 
ation to the Inter Church Council of 
Women; that the women should not be 
required to charge an admissions fee for 
their School of Missions; that little of the 
money raised by the women’s, efforts 
comes back to them and if adjustment 
is not possible, “a separate organization 
may be necessary.” Ralph E. Smith, a 
layman of the Evangelical Church and 
long active in both the former Sunday 
School Association and the Council of 
Churches, sharply reminded the Execu- 
tive Committee that when the merger 
was consummated, both the Inter Church 
Council of Women and the Religious Ed- 
ucation Department had been formally 
promised that their work would be main- 
tained and promoted. 


There resulted a written assent to 
virtually all that the women requested. 
Included was to be a change in the con- 
stitution making a place on the Board 
and Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Churches for the Women’s Presi- 
dent, and a like representation for the 
Religious Education Department. 

The Board, however, named a special 


e Rt. Rev. avis, Bishop, 
Diocese of Western New York, 1931-47. 


Ke. A piscopai 


committee for “critical and suggestive 
study of the Council of Churches” with 
Dr. Frank Janeway, the General Pres- 
byter, as chairman. This committee, 
when it reported, proposed that both the 
Women’s and the Religious Education 
Department raise their own funds. Such 
a move would have amounted to dissolu- 
tion of the merger and was a more dras- 
tic action than the Board was prepared 
to take. The Board agreed that a re- 
duction of expenses was essential but 
declared that the merged Council of 
Churches of Buffalo and Erie County 
must continue.’ 


The annual meeting of March 23, 
1934, became one of high importance. 
John A. Vollenweider tendered his resig- 
nation. Edwards D. Emerson, president 
of the Council of Churches since 1922, 
informed the nominating committee that 
he wished the year just closing to be his 


9. Ibid., June 13, Oct. 10, Nov. 21, 1933; Memo in Council files, June 29, 1933. 
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last. Typical of his faithfulness, he also 
indicated he had talked with the Episco- 
palian Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Cameron J. 
Davis, who had agreed to accept the 
presidency if elected." The changes in 
the constitution assuring the Women 
and the Religious Education Department 
of a voice in the Board and its Execu- 
tive Committee were voted, and a budget 
was adopted that would assure the merg- 
er but provide for no replacement in the 
executive secretary’s position. 

The Board expressed regret that the 
financial condition of the Council com- 
pelled acceptance of Mr. Vollenweider’s 
resignation and paid him tribute for his 
industry, his rare spirit of cooperation, 
and his promotion of understanding 
among all of whatever class, race, or 
creed. The Board continued his salary 
for a period in order to allow him time 
in which to seek new employment, but 
it separated him from active leadership 
immediately. 

Shortly, tragedy struck. Mr. Vollen- 
weider underwent an appendectomy 
from which he never recovered. The 
Board meeting of the Council of 
Churches called for June 13, 1934, ad- 
journed to attend his funeral. Technical- 
ly, because of the salary arrangement, he 
died “while still in office” and in future 
years it was always so stated. Care was 
taken by Council of Churches leaders 
that immediate needs of the Vollen- 
weider family were met and ultimately 
that all back salaries due him were paid 
to the family.” 

Bishop Davis took hold of the presi- 
dency with energy. He acknowledged 
the “real economic collapse of the last 
five years” but in a Spiritual Life Mis- 
sion rallied the churches to awaken the 
“life of God in the soul of man.” Each 
year he mounted a campaign to improve 
the Council’s finances. For this he re- 
lied heavily on his layman, George 

10. Report of Nominating Committee, March 
19, 1934. 


1l. Minutes, March 28, 1934; Newsletter of 
Oct. 11, 1934 reports Thrift Account of $1000 
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Ballachey, and gave him all possible 
support. He was deeply interested in the 
relationships between clergy and social 
workers, and invited members of both 
groups to Diocesan headquarters for 
open discussion of common concerns. In 
this effort he was ably backed by the 
Council’s Social Service Department, 
chaired by Earle Adams, pastor of Dela- 
ware Baptist Church. 

The Bishop’s third special interest re- 
sulted from state legislation that made 
possible religious education classes on 
released public school time. He ac- 
cepted a request to represent personally 
the Protestant interest in the formation 
of the Inter-faith city-wide committee to 
develop relationships with the city’s 
School Board. 

With slow improvement in the Coun- 
cil’s financial condition, Bishop Davis 
announced early in 1936 that the budget 
in the year ahead would include funds 
once again for an executive secretary.” 
It was, however, September 1, 1937, be- 
fore one was installed. Three years had 
passed without such leadership. 

Interestingly, these years showed lit- 
tle slackening of activities. Recognized 
times of crisis often bring forth volun- 
teers. Arlington M. Bahn, one-time min- 
ister of the Memorial Evangelical 
Church, was president of the Minister’s 
Association in 1934 and chairman of the 
Council’s Religious Work in 1935. He 
writes that during the critical years 
without executive leadership the Min- 
ister’s Association divided among its 
members responsibility for seeing that 
important facets of the Council’s plans 
were carried forward. United Services at 
Thanksgiving, scheduling of out-of-town 
speakers such as Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa 
of Japan, and a campaign for clean 
movies which developed participation 
with Roman Catholic efforts were among 
them. 
being held intact under settlement of Vollen- 
weider estate. 


12. Minutes, May 8, Nov. 13, Dec. 11, 1935; 
Feb. 12, 1936; Sept. 8, 1937. 


Another was the exchange preaching 
mission with the Rochester Federation 
of Churches which occurred in the fall 
of 1936 under the chairmanship of John 
E. Simpson, the minister of North Park 
United Presbyterian Church. It enlisted 
the participation of 180 Buffalo churches. 
The Rochester Federation sent its best 
known ministers for a week of meetings 
in each of twenty-five Buffalo locations. 
The second week the Buffalo Federation 
responded by sending its select list of 
speakers to Rochester. 

International repercussions of this 
country’s depression were among diffi- 
culties that Hitler exploited in Germany. 
His rise, watched with apprehension 
here, led many to give time and thought 
on how to dampen the threat of war. 
Dean Julian Park of the University of 
Buffalo was persuaded to take the chair- 
manship of the Council’s Committee on 
World Friendship. He led a study group 
on disarmament in the early thirties. 
Varied and repeated peace education ef- 
forts followed. In 1935 Elmore McKee, 
rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
helped to create a Peace Council. 

In Christian Education, leadership 
schools for Sunday School teachers were 
kept at full strength. Among church 
women many activities were afoot. A 
World Day of Prayer service in 1935 
attended by 700 was long remembered. 
Amid all else their leaders encouraged 
movements of state and national organ- 
ization among church women. Officers of 
the Council of Churches kept alive an 
invitation for the Federal Council of 
Churches to meet in Buffalo in 1938." 

This will to work clamors for the men- 
tion of many names, both men and wo- 
men, lay and clerical. The roll is too 
long to be called. However, a few key 
officers and staff with long records of 
service provided a coordination and con- 
tinuity to the efforts of volunteers. With- 
out their guidance, Council of Churches 


13. Ibid., Sept. 18, 1930; March 13, May 8, 
1935; Dec. 9, 1936; Feb. 10, 1937; Ministers 


work during the depression years could 
have become seriously confused. 

Foremost was President Edwards D.* 
Emerson, active Presbyterian layman 
and business-wise the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s representative in Buffalo. His ac- 
tive guidance lessened after his transfer 
of the office to Bishop Davis. But at the 
annual meeting of March 22, 1935, the 
Council proudly listed him as Honorary 
President. His term of more than eleven 
years as president was the longest in the 
Council history. He was a working of- 
ficer “generous in his gifts” who gave 
Council affairs time and thought. Pre- 
vious to becoming president he had been 
president of the city’s School Board, in 
a period that included the building of 
Bennett High School. People trusted 
him, and his influence was both a steady- 
ing and forward looking one. 

A further word is needed concerning 
Ralph E. Smith. He was vice president 
of the wholesale jewelry firm of King 
and Eisele. This firm became itself a 
casualty of the depression, whereupon 
Mr. Smith joined the staff of the YMCA 
and in time became the executive of its 
downtown branch. The Board of the 
Council made him, in 1934, its recording 
secretary. In this position he kept tabs 
on actions taken and saw that they were 
followed up. When it became evident 
in the spring of 1937 that the newly 
called executive secretary would not take 
over till fall, the Board named Smith act- 
ing executive. Many of the duties of such 
responsibility he was, in fact, already 
exercising. He was to give many years 
of service to the Council of Churches in 
the future.“ 

Despite the breaks in executive lead- 
ership, two departments, the Church Wo- 
men and Religious Education, did have 
staff service during the depression. In 
recounting their history on the occasion 
of their 35th Anniversary the Church 
Women said: “For over twenty-five years 


Association file, Oct. 26, Nov. 30, 1936. 
14. Minutes, March 23, April 11, 1934. 
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the work of the Council of Church Wo- 
men was planned and carried out under 
the direction and inspiration of Mrs. 
George Searle, who carried on her labors 
with the same efficiency during the de- 
pression years, whether or not the bud- 
get covered the expense of her salary. 
To this self-sacrificing leader we owe 
the permanence of interest in interde- 
nominational work on the part of the 
women in Buffalo.” 


Benton S. Swartz performed in similar 
fashion among Christian Education work- 
ers and youth. Everyone knew him 
simply as Ben Swartz and to young 
people he was affectionately ‘Uncle 
Benny.” In November of 1936 Council 
leaders feted him. His service continued 
for another four years. Altogether he 
served the Council professionally for 
sixteen years. 


Finally, there was the Council’s office 
manager, Miss Ellen W. Love. A Can- 
adian by birth, she came to Buffalo to 
teach at Bryant and Stratton. She 
joined the First Presbyterian Church. 
She served the Council of Churches un- 
der three executive secretaries and three 
interim acting executives for seventeen 
years. 


During this time she not only gained 
a mastery of Council detail but also an 
understanding of its goals and philoso- 
phy. Minutes often note appreciation 
for her effectiveness. Private correspond- 
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The economic treatment of Western 
New York settlement provided by Paul 
Evans (The Holland Land Company, 
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ence on file indicates that field repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Council of 
Churches who visited Buffalo prized and 
sought her judgment. The minutes of 
April 14, 1937, notes an announcement 
in the morning paper of her engagement 
to Owen E. Rutledge. Marriage took 
her to Syracuse. After her husband’s 
death she gave another span of service 
to the New York State Council of 
Churches."* 

The Chamber of Commerce in its his- 
tory states that the depression hit bot- 
tom in the first half of 1933, and that by 
1934 an upward trend in employment 
appeared. However, substantial improve- 
ment was slow. Books written on the 
depression from a nationwide perspec- 
tive often say that it was only the ex- 
treme efforts of World War II that fi- 
nally put its spectre to rest. The efforts 
of the Council of Churches of Buffalo 
and Erie County to right itself financial- 
ly could easily be read in a manner to 
support such a statement. However, the 
new executive secretaryship that began 
September 1, 1937, imparted new direc- 
tion and strength to the Council. Fur- 
ther, the decision taken in the spring of 
1936 once again to search for new exec- 
utive leadership was indicative of im- 
provement in financial condition and 
confidence. Therefore, this story of the 
depression’s impact on the work of the 
Council of Churches of Buffalo and Erie 
County closes with the spring of 1937. 


B.H.S. Publications, 1924) is now en- 
larged by Professor Chazanof’s analysis 
of Joseph Ellicott as a political figure. 
From his first task as superintendent of 
the original survey, through his career 
as Resident Agent for the Holland Land 
Company, Ellicott was a primary figure 
in the history of the area between 1798 
and 1821. 

26, 1939. See also author’s article, “Don D. 
Tullis, Gifted Persuader,” Niagara Frontier 


Spring 1969. Data cited above was in part from 
interviews with Mrs. Rutledge. 


After a brief introduction to set the 
stage, and an account of Ellicott’s an- 
cestry, Professor Chazanof moves right 
into a description of the actual survey. 
Chapters follow on the topics of sale and 
settlement, Ellicott’s early political role, 
the development of the land agency per- 
sonnel, roads and taxes, the War of 1812, 
the Bank of Niagara, the Grand Canal, 
and the final years of Ellicott’s tenure. 
The chapter dealing with the building of 
the staff is appropriately titled “One Big 
Family,” and the writer demonstrates 
how correct Ellicott was in picking his 
men, with one possible exception. There 
is no doubt about the central figure, Elli- 
cott himself. His drive and single-minded 
attention to the interests of his employ- 
ers governed all his acts. Even the 
growth of his political career was closely 
tied to the economic welfare of the Hol- 
land Company. Ellicott was an undram- 
atic man in a dramatic situation. His key 
qualities of a practical mind, cautious 
judgment, and attention to detail were 
just what was needed. His administra- 
tion was not marked by the ill-fated en- 
thusiasm of John Williamson in the 
Pulteney estates to the eastward, and 
his employers appreciated this realism 
in his handling of their investment. 


Through all of the topics treated, Pro- 
fessor Chazanof stresses the political de- 
velopment in the state in relation to 
Western New York and Joseph Ellicott. 
The early decline of the Federalists and 
the splits that developed in the emer- 
gent Republican Party are carefully 
traced. Discussion of the relationship 
between DeWitt Clinton and Ellicott, 
the role of Aaron Burr, and the growth 
of diverging political interests provides 
useful insights into New York politics. 

This reviewer found the chapters on 
the “One Big Family” and the “Bank 
of Niagara” to be most revealing. The 
first because it throws light on the staff 
that had the responsibility for the regu- 
lar chores of the Dutch company; and 
the second because it adds to our under- 


standing of finance and politics in a 
fruauer society, supporting the general 
thesis by Bray Hammond. 

The chapter on “The Grand Canal” 
explains Theophile Cazenove’s apparent 
interest in internal inuprovements as a 
form of investment. Professor Chazanof 
corrects the impression, given by Paul 
Evans, that Cazenove made many such 
investments during his tenure of the 
Company’s Philadelphia office. For ex- 
ample, his proposed purchase of stock 
in the Western Inland Lock and Navi- 
gation Company, then operating in New 
York State, appears to have been an 
attempt to persuade the Schuyler-Hamil- 
ton interests to work for the abolition of 
the state laws prohibiting alien land 
ownership rather than a thoughtful in- 
vestment in a new state. 


Professor Chazanof cites Ellicott’s 
concern over the “drop in land sales” 
as a result of the Embargo of 1807, but 
notes that the effect of this national pol- 
icy was to encourage trade with Canada 
from Western New York. The ensuing 
war might be expected to have an even 
more deleterious effect. Actually, one of 
the surprising facts is the continued in- 
terest in and sale of Western New York 
land throughout the war years. In fact, 
the price per acre rose steadily from 
$2.73 in 1810 to $4.01 in 1815, and the 
author has himself cited evidence that 
there was no war stoppage. The first 
significant drop didn’t appear until the 
national economic unrest of 1820. Pro- 
fessor Chazanof refers to the transaction 
between the Holland Land Company and 
Robert Morris as the purchase of land in 
Western New York, when strictly speak- 
ing, this deal involved only pre-emption 
rights. This point is of some significance 
to lawyers currently trying Indian land 
cases before the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion today as well as to the history of 
Indian removal during the nineteenth 
century. As Evans noted in his earlier 
work, speculation in these lands was 
based, in part, upon the assumption that 
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these pre-emption rights could be bought 
from the respective Indian nations for 
very little. Otherwise it would have been 
far more difficult to make profits. 

The monograph has some good maps 
though it would have been fitting to have 
included one of 1821, when Erie County 
was established and Ellicott concluded 
his career as Resident Agent. There is 
also a very useful bibliographical essay 
divided by chapters. Anyone interested 
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His own article thoroughly identifies 
MELvin H. BAKEnr, and it suggests that 
his list of business and social responsi- 
bilities outside National Gypsum Com- 
pany would be impressive, which it is. 
So we present a partial list of the awards 
his fellow citizens have thought appro- 
priate for his efforts: Niagara Frontier 
Businessman of the Year from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, 1950; Boston Jubilee 
Award for industrial statesmanship, 
1950; Outstanding Buffalonian, Buffalo 
Evening News, 1950; Industrial Pioneer- 
ing Citation from the University of Buf- 
falo, 1951; Fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Management, 1952; Golden 
Deeds Award from Exchange Club, 1953; 
Award of the Buffalo Newspaper Guild, 
1956; Medal of the Paris Chamber of 
Commerce, 1957; Chancellor’s Medal of 
the University of Buffalo, 1957; Cita- 
tion of the Capital Expenditures Com- 
mittee of the Common Council, 1959; 
Civic Award of the Greater Buffalo Ad- 
vertising Club, 1961; Citation of the 
New York State Conservation Council, 
1964; and the Buffalo Club Medal, 1964. 


“BARNEY” WIGGIN, as he preferred to 
be known during his enlivening twenty 
years in the Buffalo weather office, 
thinks that weather service was practic- 
ally inevitable for him. He was born 
in the storm track that helps to make 
the State of Maine one of the “‘character” 
states of the Union, he finished his 
schooling in Western Reserve Univer- 
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in the history of the American frontier 
will find this work enlightening and sug- 
gestive; and anyone interested in the 
development of Western New York will 
find it “must” reading. The friends of 
the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society will also be glad to note that its 
collections provided a lion’s share of the 
source materials. 

Eric Brunger 
State University College at Buffalo 


sity where one of the originators of the 
Federal weather service taught. This was 
Halbert E. Paine, noted in his article. 
Barney served in the Cleveland weather 
office at the same time, went on to 
Albany, became special Assistant to the 
Chief of the Weather Service, and occu- 
pied important weather posts during 
World War II, ending with the Fifth 
Air Force in the Southwest Pacific. He 
retired in 1965 and devotes himself, 
inevitably, he says, to the weather. The 
essay we publish here embodies some of 
the content of papers read by Barney 
before the Torch Club, the Literary Clin- 
ic, the Medical Historical Society, and 
the Civil War Round Table and the 
Military History Chapter of the Histor- 
ical Society in 1970, the centennial of 
the United States Weather Service. 


A teacher in the Kenmore-Tonawanda 
schools, Miss Marte Hewett took both 
B.S. and M.S. degrees at State College 
and further work at Union College and 
Cooperstown. Her publications include 
curriculum resource booklets on the early 
days of the Town of Tonawanda and on 
the Gilded Age in Buffalo. 


The Rev. HarLan M. Frost adds to 
his already considerable contribution on 
the subject of our churches. For those 
who have just joined us we may men- 
tion again that he was Executive Secre- 
tary of the Buffalo and Erie County 
Council of Churches for fifteen years. 
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Dr. Robert L Ketter, State University of New York at Buffalo President, looks on as Crawford Wett- 
laufer, Society President, presents 1970 Red Jacket Award to Harold L. Olmsted. 


Address of the President 


by CRAWFORD WETTLAUFER 


Tonight I am planning to cover the 
activities of the Society which many of 
you may know little about—those pro- 
grams and special activities in which the 
Society is involved, but which are not 
directly related to the operation of the 
building or the work of the staff. 

The first, and most important activity, 
of course, is the general management of 
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the Society by the Board of Managers. 
The elected and ex-officio members give 
willingly of their time, at times in break- 
fast meetings, in order to get maximum 
attendance. 

Another important group is the Ad- 
visory Committee. In the past year its 
members have been undertaking a study 
of future operations of the Society under 
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the chairmanship of Mr. Henry Killeen. 

One significant sub-committee of the 
Members Advisory Committee is the 
publications committee which supervises 
the publication of the Adventures in 
Western New York History series. The 
“Buffalo Homes” issue by Olaf W. Shel- 
gren, Jr. has recently been published as 
Vol. XVI of the series. It is planned 
that Mr. Shelgren will author a second 
volume on Buffalo buildings in the near 
future. 

In addition, the Society has hosted 
other distinguished meetings. For ex- 
ample, the County Executive held a 
meeting of his Cabinet here during the 
year. One event which was well covered 
by television during the year was the 
kickoff meeting for the Erie County 
Sesquicentennial Committee held here 
in our Erie County Room. The Sesqui- 
centennial Committee in turn has its 
own sub-committees—some of which 
have met at the Society, and all have 
involved staff participation. 

The Society’s affiliated chapters have 
numerous meetings during the course 
of each year as part of their individual 
programs and involving our people. The 
Landmark Society of the Niagara Fron- 
tier was formally established early in the 
year and has been especially active with 
its programs. 

Another active chapter is the Civil 
War Round Table. Its members have 
ten monthly meetings a year with speak- 
ers and special events. The other affili- 
ated chapters are the Military History 
Chapter, the Lower Lakes Marine Chap- 
ter, and the Medical History Chapter. 


Two of the larger events involving the 
Society and its staff are the annual Con- 
gress of Local Historical Societies which 
draws representatives from the local his- 
torical societies all over the Western 
New York area, and the Junior Histor- 
ians Convention, which annually draws 
hundreds of youngsters who prepare ex- 
hibits and write essays in competition 
for prizes. The highlight of the last 


convention was a remarkably good im- 
personation of Mark Twain by a local 
high school student. 

Authors’ Evening was one of the most 
successful programs of the year. Local au- 
thors with published works whose achieve- 
ments the Society wished to recognize 
were honored at a special reception. 


This year, for the second time, the 
Society hosted an event especially de- 
signed for schoolteachers. During an 
evening program the Society’s facilities 
and services were displayed and ex- 
plained by the education department, 
and teachers were offered ideas and 
means of using the museum’s 1870 Street 
as a learning experience outside the 
classroom. 

The historic marker program continues 
annually outside the building. Two 
markers of special interest this year 
were the one placed on the Niagara 
Frontier Bank, and the one for the 100th 
Regiment which was re-installed in Front 
Park following its earlier removal to 
make way for highway construction. 

The West Seneca High School History 
Club observed Lincoln’s Birthday at the 
Society’s Lincoln Statue on the lakeside 
steps. This was the second year that 
this group elected to center their ac- 
tivities at this location. 

The same West Seneca group also 
asked the Society to participate in the 
Commemoration of Memorial Day at 
Forest Lawn Cemetery. 

Some of the more rewarding functions 
involving our staff are those which deal 
with local historical societies in Western 
New York. The staff regularly is rep- 
resented at the meetings of the Erie 
County Historical Federation and of 
town historical societies such as at the 
Orchard Park Historical Society when 
the Quaker Meeting House commemo- 
rated its 150th anniversary and at the 
Marilla Historical Society when it com- 
memorated the receipt of its permanent 
charter as a historical society from the 
Board of Regents. 
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The staff accompanied two members of 
the New York State Council on the Arts 
while they were making an investiga- 
tion at the Tonawanda Historical So- 
ciety for a possible grant to that Society 
for its work. 

A staff member attended the meeting 
of the Buffum Family Historical Society 
in Colden, N. Y., when a marker was 
placed on the original homestead. This 
is an example of a society devoted to a 
single purpose. 

In cooperation with the Art Gallery 
research was provided for the exhibit and 
its presentation there of the Red Jacket 
portrait, recently purchased by Mr. Sey- 
mour H. Knox. This painting was gen- 
erously loaned to us for you to view this 
evening in our State Court as the Society 
awards its annual Red Jacket Award. 

The Society took part in organizing the 
Model Neighborhoods Council on the 
Arts and has worked with their personnel 
throughout the initial organizing steps. 

The Society continues to have a work- 
ing part in the program of the African 
Cultural Center and has a continuing 
exhibit on black history in its building. 

A public hearing was held in Buffalo 
by the Council on the Arts to announce 
guidelines for the distribution of the 18 
million dollars in grants to the State’s 
cultural institutions, and the Society 
helped extensively in organizing the 
hearing and notifying those groups most 
likely to benefit. 

Outside the County, also under the 
auspices of the State Council on the 
Arts, the staff has assisted the Chenango 
Historical Society with the development 
of its exhibit program, and has worked 
with the officers of the Niagara County 
Historical Society in advising them of 
possible solutions to some of their cur- 
rent problems. 

As part of this continuing program the 
New York Council has sent a steady 
stream of representatives to our Society 
to give advice as well as to consult with 
members of our staff. 
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Some meetings which take place in 
connection with our activities sometimes 
go unnoticed. One, for example, was a 
local action committee to celebrate the 
centennial of the formation of the United 
States Weather Bureau. One of the re- 
sults is the exhibit of manuscripts and 
materials in the library corridor. 

In conjunction with the State Univer- 
sity College across the street, the Direc- 
tor conducts a class intended to give un- 
dergraduates an opportunity to study 
the operations of a historical society. 
Graduates of this program, which in- 
cludes four semesters of study, will be 
ideal candidates for staff positions not 
only at this institution but elsewhere. 


Even further afield, the Society sent 
representatives to the annual Coopers- 
town Seminar, an important state-wide 
meeting where representatives of local 
historical organizations and private citi- 
zens gather annually to exchange ideas 
and learn of new developments in many 
fields, and to a Seminar on Museum 
Publications conducted by the American 
Association for State and Local History 
in Nashville, Tenn. 

The Society took an important part in 
arranging the annual meeting of the New 
York State Folklore Society, also held at 
Cooperstown. A staff member assisted the 
Cobblestone Society in preparing its new 
publication on Cobblestone Heritage. 

Members of the New York State His- 
torians Association met at the Holland 
Land Office in Batavia for their spring 
meeting, and our staff took an active 
part in that program. 

At the meeting of a separate organiza- 
tion, the New York State Historians 
Conference, the staff was also repre- 
sented. This organization is primarily 
composed of college instructors con- 
cerned with the teaching of state history. 
A member of the staff served on the Pro- 
gram Committee for the annual meeting 
of the Society of American Archivists 
and also on the Editorial Board of the 
American Archivist. 


On a continuing week-by-week, month- 
by-month basis the Society’s staff has 
continued to work on plans and reports 
and meetings connected with the Wilcox 
House restoration. Monthly meetings 
are held with the women of the Junior 
League Committee. They have taken an 
important part in researching the back- 
ground of the House and in searching 
for the furnishings which will be needed 
to refurbish the rooms open to the pub- 
lic. In order to communicate our find- 
ings to the National Park Service the 
Society’s director presented plans to a 
committee hearing in Washington and 
to the staff of the Eastern Service Center 
for the National Park Service at Harp- 
er’s Ferry. 

Later, the staff prepared an exhibit of 
Wilcox House materials for display in 
the Main Place office of the Erie County 
Savings Bank. A reception was also held 
at the House. In the coming year this 
project, along with the Sesquicentennial 
observances, will be one of our staff’s 
most important outside activities. 


The Society provided materials from 
its iconographic collections for the New 
York State Fair’s exhibit relating to the 
New York State scene, and the exhibits 
staff materially assisted the local so- 
cieties of the area with their historical 
department competition at the Erie 
County Fair in August. 

Finally, let me add that the staff and 
officers of the Historical Society perform 
by far their most important roles as they 
convey by word of mouth the scope of 
our activities, and by the personal atten- 
tion they give to the organization of our 
public and private functions as well as 
other related activities all during the 
year. What goes on outside the walls 
of this building on our behalf is every 
bit as productive and effective as what 
happens within. The ways and means 
we use to reach out to those who may 
not directly know of our exhibits, re- 
search, resources, and continuing pro- 
grams may, in the years just ahead, pro- 
vide us with the means for growth both 
in programs and in space. 


Charles Diebold III, co-chairman; Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Society director, and B. John Tutuska, County Ex- 


ecutive at first meeting of the Erie County Sesquicentennial Committee in April 1970. 
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Seminar in Museum Administration conducted at Historical Society by Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Director 


Report of the Director 
by WALTER S. Dunn, JR. 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. 

A great deal has changed in the last 
few years. The accomplishments can be 
grouped as usual under the three basic 
functions of the administrative operation 
of the Society, its collection and preserv- 
ation of resources, and in interpretation 
program. 

The administrative staff operated the 
building and kept it in good condition. 
A city-financed contract to renovate the 
lower floor and the first floor of the 
building will begin within a matter of 
days after this meeting, at a total cost 
of over $44,000. Improvements will be 
made to the 1870 Street and to most of 
the rooms in both the basement and on 
the first floor. This work will include 
carpeting, electrical work, and a new 
food facility for serving dinners for func- 
tions held in the Society. The general 
upkeep of the structure has been favor- 
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ably noted by many individuals, and the 
setting is considered to be one of the 
most attractive in Delaware Park. I hope 
that you had an opportunity to view the 
cherry blossoms in front of the building 
this year. 

The administrative conduct of the So- 
ciety often goes unnoticed, but I’m sure 
that you all appreciate the many notices 
and Newsletters as well as other publi- 
cations of the Society that are perhaps 
the most visable output of this division. 
In addition, its staff maintains all of the 
records and performs the unbelievably 
complex office work required to run the 
Society efficiently. 

The financial picture of the Society 
is comparatively bright. Revenue con- 
tinues to match increasing costs. Antici- 
pated revenue for 1970 is $400,000 com- 
pared to $160,000 in 1963. In 1970 the 
County provided $173,000; the City— 
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$92,000; the State Council on the Arts— 
$72,000 for a total of $337,000 of the 
$400,000. 

The administrative staff operates our 
Gift Shop, which continues to attract 
thousands of youngsters and their par- 
ents on their way to and from the 
museum exhibits. 

Of great concern to the Society is the 
building of its collections. The Library 
which annually serves 3,000 persons is 
of prime concern. In the last year a 
major gift of books came from the Martin 
Estate of which nearly a thousand have 
been catalogued in the first ten months. 
In the last five years over 5,000 volumes 
have been catalogued, and nearly 3,000 
volumes have been re-catalogued, thus 
making a significant addition to our total 
holdings. In addition, a tremendous 
amount of newspaper indexing has im- 
proved this extremely useful reference for 
researchers. One of the more interesting 
functions of the Library was assisting the 
researchers who were preparing a case 
for the Seneca Indians. They have a cur- 
rent claim against the Federal Govern- 
ment for reimbursement for land pur- 
chased in the 18th century. 


The collection of pamphlets, broad- 
sides, and other pieces of ephemera 
which forms the vertical file continues to 
grow rapidly. In the last five years over 
40,000 items have been added to our 
materials, and over 3,000 individual 
items were processed this year. This 
collection continues to be the most rapid- 
ly growing collection and is the most 
unusual of all the collections of the 
Society because of its size and content. 
The New York State Council on the 
Arts has renewed a grant to underwrite 
the salary of the curator this year. 


Our manuscripts section continues to 
grow at a remarkable rate as well. In the 
first ten months of this year over 2,000 
lineal feet of manuscripts were processed, 
and this collection now occupies more 
than 1,000 sq. ft. of our building. 

The iconographic collections—these 


are our paintings, prints, and photo- 
graphs—have increased immeasurably. 
Over 2,000 new photographs were pro- 
cessed during the first ten months. 
Among the noteworthy collections re- 
ceived were maps and plans of the Erie 
Canal and Buffalo Harbor received from 
the Department of Transportation and 
the photographs and other materials per- 
taining to the career of Lou Scozza, a 
light heavyweight championship con- 
tender from this area. The Society has 
begun microfilming some of its collec- 
tions, using its own equipment, and has 
produced two rolls during 1970. Over 
500 persons made use of our iconographic 
collections during the year. 


The museum collection had 466 new 
acquisitions during the year so far; more 
than double the number received in the 
previous two years. A continuing pro- 
ject of considerable importance to the re- 
searchers has been the photographing of 
each item in the collection. Over 2,700 
items have been photographed this year 
in addition to all new accessions. In this 
way photographs of items in the collec- 
tion can be examined by researchers and 
many of their questions answered far 
more quickly without the necessity of 
removing these items from storage areas. 
The growing bulk of our collections, es- 
pecially those of museum items, has 
made it necessary for us to obtain more 
warehouse space. Warehouses which 
have previously offered us free space no 
longer are able to do so. A major reduc- 
tion in our storage needs has resulted 
from the loan of our bound volumes of 
newspapers to the State University Col- 
lege; these were previously stored in 
warehouses. 

Much of this work has been made pos- 
sible by work-study students, financed 
partially by the Federal Government. 
These students come from the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo, the 
State University College at Buffalo, 
D’Youville College, Canisius College, 
Rosary Hill College, and the State Uni- 
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versity College at Geneseo. All of them 
take part in a wide variety of functions 
in the Society. 

The interpretation function of the So- 
ciety includes both the preparation of 
materials and their interpretation to our 
various publics. School tours were con- 
ducted for nearly 15,000 children in the 
first ten months. Approximately half of 
the tour groups come from the City of 
Buffalo, one quarter from the public 
schools in Erie County, and another 
quarter from private schools and special 
groups. A separate function of our edu- 
cation department is circulation of loan 
kits to teachers for use in the classroom. 
Over 500 such loans were made to 
schools, nearly half to Erie County 
schools and the rest to city schools, 
parochial schoois, and private schools. 

The major exhibits staged during the 
year have included one honoring the Cen- 
tennial of Canisius College; an exhibit 
on historic cameras; a Japanese costume 
installation; an exhibit of some of the 
better portraits in our collection, an ex- 
hibit of oil paintings of marine scenes, 
which are in the Erie County Room; the 
pilot house which you are able to view 
for the first time this evening, as well as 
the Red Jacket portrait loaned by Mr. 


Work-study student processes iconographic 
materials. 
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Seymour Knox in connection with our 
Red Jacket Award this evening. 

One other major function of the in- 
terpretation group was preparation of 
the historical building at the Erie Coun- 
ty Fair, of which we will hear more 
later. 

Of course, our publication programs 
continue to be one of our major forms 
of interpretation. Four issues of Niagara 
Frontier were published, as well as issues 
of the Newsletter directed to our mem- 
bers, and the Voyageur directed to all 
area school teachers. “Buffalo Homes” 
by Olaf W. Shelgren, Jr., another volume 
of the Adventures in Western New York 
History, has just been published. Another 
in our series of the Society’s informative 
folders, this one on the manuscripts col- 
lection of the Society, was printed. 

Work continues on the microfilm pub- 
lication of the Fillmore Papers. This will 
be a major scholarly accomplishment of 
the Society for this decade. 

Much effort has gone into the plans 
for next year’s Erie County Sesquicen- 
tennial. The first draft of a new history 
of Erie County compiled by the Society 
to a great extent from primary source 
material is in hand and will be pub- 
lished next year. 


Staff researcher checking newspapers on micro- 
film for County history to be published in 1971. 


Harold L. Olmsted 


Red Jacket Medal Award 


by CRAWFORD WETTLAUFER 


Painter, landscape architect, and out- 
spoken advocate of many causes— 
Harold L. Olmsted’s entire life has been 
devoted to the love of beauty and un- 
derstanding of the world about him. 

This 16th Red Jacket Award is given 
to him this evening in recognition of 
those qualities that are the true embodi- 
ment of the artist, the scholar, the 
gentleman, and the independent thinker 
which belong to Harold Olmsted. 


The original medal—on display in our 
State Court this evening along with the 
Red Jacket portrait so generously 
loaned by Mr. Seymour Knox—was or- 
iginally presented to Red Jacket in Phil- 
adelphia in 1792. It was given to him as 
a gesture of friendship between the lead- 
ers of the newly founded American na- 
tion and the Seneca Nation of Indians. 
For the past thirteen years a replica of 
this medal has been given by this his- 
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torical society to worthy citizens of the 
Western New York area in recognition 
of their civic work. 

The man we honor this evening has 
spent his whole architectural life with 
the design of homes, gardens, and oc- 
casionally small churches. Drawing and 
painting have been pursued equally by 
Mr. Olmsted with superb results. 

His Aunt Lil began giving him music 
lessons as a boy, but soon suggested that 
because of his interest in sketching that 
young Harold go to drawing school. So, 
when he was about 12, he went to Miss 
Muzzy’s classes held in a _ renovated 
carpenter’s shop. He was the only boy 
in the class, and while other lads his 
age were outside playing ball, he was 
sketching such sights as the Pan Amer- 
ican buildings on the grounds around 
this very building. 

Later, he went to Harvard University, 
studied fine arts and architecture and 
graduated in 1908. He then worked for 
the architectural firm of Green and 
Wicks, and after marrying a New Eng- 
land girl, Grace Legate, they toured the 
British Isles and the continent on bi- 
cycles while he sketched and did archi- 
tectural water colors. 


Annual Meeting 
November, 1970 


President Crawford Wettlaufer called 
the meeting to order and read a letter 
from County Executive B. John Tutuska 
expressing regret at his inability to at- 
tend. He also reported that the foliage 
on the tables at dinner were provided 
by Mrs. Pitt Petri from a garden de- 
signed by Harold L. Olmsted years ago. 

The President’s report was illustrated 
with colored slides and informed those 
present of the many outside activities of 
the staff of the Society. 

Mr. Meech was called upon for the 
report of the Treasurer. He stated that 
he was very pleased that the President 
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In Buffalo, in 1912, he joined the land- 
scape architectural firm, Townsend and 
Fleming, and exhibited some of his Euro- 
pean works at the Albright Gallery. This 
set the tone of his entire life style. 


As a boy he lived first in a one and 
one-half story house on 13th Street be- 
fore it was renamed Normal Avenue, 
and then on Bryant Street. He went to 
the school of practice at old State Nor- 
mal School, to Masten Park High School, 
and to Van Arnam’s dancing school. 


Now married to the former Evelyn C. 
Hill, who is also an artist, his interests in 
more recent years have included the re- 
development plans for Buffalo for which 
he has given his enthusiastic support. 
He believes in keeping up with each 
era, he believes in changes, but of equal 
importance, he strongly feels that the 
old that is good should not be sacrificed. 
With this, we at this Society could not 
agree more fully. 


It is with pleasure that I take this 
opportunity on behalf of the Board of 
Managers of this Society to present this 
Red Jacket medal to Mr. Harold L. 
Olmsted. 


had accepted his resignation. He com- 
pared the financial condition of the So- 
ciety in 1964 when he took office with 
the report for the year 1969 stating that 
the operating budget had increased from 
$100,000 level to $274,000 level. At the 
close of last year, the Society was $108 
in the black; this is not a situation for 
worry, he stated, for the Society is not 
a profit making organization. More 
money can always be used, and he urged 
the members to make contributions of 
any surplus funds they may have. Sal- 
aries and staff benefits have increased 
from $100,000 to $184,000. Salaries are 


Trane 
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at a recruiting level, and the physical 
plant is in good condition. He gave much 
credit to Director Dunn for his ability 
to secure financial assistance and for 
his work in public relations. 

Mr. Wettlaufer thanked Mr. Meech 
and expressed his appreciation for the 
work of Mr. Dunn before calling upon 
him for his report. 

Mr. Dunn reported on the activities 
of the departments of the Society and 
showed slides of the various projects. 


Mr. Robert L. Wilson, chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, presented 
the report for his committee. After urg- 
ing everyone present to attempt to re- 
cruit another member during the coming 
year, he presented the names of mem- 
bers of the Board placed in nomination 
to succeed themselves for a term of four 
years: Crawford Wettlaufer, Paul A. 
Schoellkopf, Jr., Corning Townsend, Jr., 
Walter S. Merwin, Robert B. Meech, Jo- 
seph P. Kuszynski. On motion of Mr. 
Wilson, seconded and carried, the above 
six men were re-elected to the Board of 
Managers. 

Mr. Wettlaufer introduced Dr. Robert 
L. Ketter who since July of this year 
has been President of the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Buffalo. Dr. Ketter 
stated that the University was created 
nearly 125 years ago to meet a need of 
the community; at that time the medical 
college was formed. As the needs arose, 
other departments were added, and the 
University continues to respond to the 
needs of the community. About 22,000 
of its alumni still reside in Erie County. 
It is the fourth largest employer in West- 
ern New York. He said that the very 
real problems of minority groups in this 
community may well be solved more 
swiftly as a result of the University’s 
involvement in urban extension and a 
variety of programs for the disadvant- 
aged. In order for the University com- 
munity and the community outside of 
the University to cooperate we must 
build and restore faith. 


Mr. George Sipprell and Mr. Wettlauf- 
er awarded the exhibit prizes for the 
Erie County Fair historical building ex- 
hibits to the following: first prize—His- 
torical Society of the Tonawandas; sec- 
ond, Clarence; third, Aurora; fourth, Ma- 
rilla; fifth, Eden; and honorable mention 
to Alden, Lancaster, Hamburg, Williams- 
ville-Amherst, Evans, West Seneca, Bos- 
ton, Orchard Park, and Seneca Indian 
Historical Societies. 

Mr. Charles Neumann, who had been 
in charge of the Historcial Building at 
the Fair, thanked all those who had 
helped in any way, and Mrs. Julia Boyer 
Reinstein presented the awards of the 
Erie County Historical Federation for 
the costumes worn by various members of 
the historical societies. Prizes were 
awarded to the following: third prize, 
Aurora Historical Society; second, His- 
torical Society of the Tonawandas; and 
first, Alden Historical Society. 

The 1970 Red Jacket Award was pre- 
sented to Mr. Harold L. Olmsted whose 
entire life has been devoted to the love 
of beauty, as an architect of homes, gar- 
dens, and occasionally small churches. 

Mr. Olmsted responded by saying that 
it was of great satisfaction at his age to 
have this thing happen. He went on to 
reminisce about his early life on Bryant 
Street, in Buffalo, and again expressed 
his deep appreciation for this honor. 

At the close of the meeting, Mr. Dunn 
announced that Miss Margaret Morey, 
the Society’s Chief of Administration, 
would be retiring shortly, and the meet- 
ing was adjourned at 10:20 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
I. FRANK MoGavero, Secretary 


A meeting of the Board of Managers 
was called to order by President Wett- 
laufer immediately following the annual 
meeting of the members, at 10:30 p.m. 

Present: Messrs. Crawford Wettlaufer, 
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Richard C. Marcus, Myles Slatin, I. 
Frank Mogavero, Robert L. Wilson, Wal- 
ter S. Merwin, Rufus W. Meadows, 
Brainard E. Prescott, John P. Wickser, 
George F. Goodyear, Appleton Fryer, 
Joseph P. Kuszynski, Corning Town- 
send, Jr., Robert B. Meech, Peter V. R. 
Lapey, Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., Robert L. 
Ketter, George G. Sipprell, Walter S. 
Dunn, Jr., Lester W. Smith. 

Mr. Wilson presented the report of the 
nominating committee. 


On motion of Mr. Merwin, seconded 
by Mr. Prescott, the following were 
elected: President—Crawford Wettlauf- 
er; Vice-Presidents—Walter S. Merwin 
and George F. Goodyear; Treasurer— 
Robert L. Wilson; Secretary—Dr. I. 
Frank Mogavero. 

The meeting was adjourned at 10:35 
p.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
I. FRANK MoGavero, Secretary 
By: WALTER S. Dunn, JR., Clerk 


Report of Committee on Markers 


by I. FRANK MOGAVERO 


Reports are fun to write even though 
they are not always read. However, the 
Committee on Markers hastens to pen 
its accomplishments of the year 1970. 


ZONTA INTERNATIONAL MARKER 


The first marker to be erected was 
that which commemorates the founding 
of Zonta International in Buffalo in 1919. 
It is a world-wide organization of execu- 
tive women in business and in the pro- 
fessions. The marker, placed on the Del- 
aware Avenue entrance of the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel where the Buffalo Zonta 
has met weekly since its founding, was 
dedicated on Thursday, April 30th at 
10 A.M. 

Mr. Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Director of 
our Society, presided, and Dr. I. Frank 
Mogavero, Chairman of the Committee 
on Markers, welcomed the group. Miss 
Edna Nairn of Toronto, Ontario, Past 
International President of Zonta, and 
Dr. Mogavero unveiled the plaque after 
which Miss Nairn spoke briefly. Words 
of welcome were also spoken by Mrs. 
Herbert Knight, Governor, District IV, 
Zonta International. 

Among the spectators were Mr. Rob- 
ert A. Zugger, Manager of the Statler- 
Hilton, and Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson, 
President of the Rotary Club. Also pres- 
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ent were Mrs. Clara H. Witt, charter 
member, first Secretary of the Confeder- 
ation of Zonta Clubs, and Historian and 
Keeper of Zonta Records; Miss Angela 
Barone; Mrs. Margaret Stewart, and 
Miss Edith Karnuth, charter members of 
the Buffalo Zonta Club, as well as mem- 
bers of the Marker Committee and the 
staff of the Society. 


CLEVELAND LAW OFFICE MARKER 


At 10 A.M. on Tuesday, June 9th, a 
marker, co-sponsored by the Niagara 
Frontier Bank of New York, located on 
the northwest corner of Main and Swan 
Streets, was unveiled. The marker identi- 
fies the site of the law office, used be- 
tween 1874-1881, by Grover Cleveland, 
twenty-second President of the United 
States. 

Cleveland’s law office was in a build- 
ing known as the Weed Block which 
occupied the site from 1857 to 1901. He 
was elected Sheriff of Erie County, 1871- 
1873, Mayo. >of Buffalo, 1881-1883, Gov- 
ernor of New York State, 1883-1885, and 
President of the United States, 1885- 
1889 and 1893-1897. Cleveland’s me- 
teoric rise remains unmatched in Ameri- 
can political history. 

Mr. Kent O. Parmington, President of 
the Bank and Crawford Wettlaufer, 


Grover Cleveland marker was unveiled by Craw- 
ford Wettlaufer, Society President, left, and Kent 
O. Parmington, President of Niagara Frontier 


Bank of New York. 


President of the Historical Society, un- 
veiled the plaque. 

Other participants were the Hon. B. 
John Tutuska, County Executive; Mr. 
Daniel J. Kenefick III, Vice-President of 
the Bank; John L. Hettrick, President of 
the Marine Midland Bank and a mem- 
-ber of the Board of Managers of the 
Society; Dr. Joseph Manch, Superin- 
tendent of the Buffalo Public Schools, 
and members of the staffs of the bank 
and the Historical Society. Mr. Walter 
S. Dunn, Jr., Director of the Society, 
presided. 


100TH REGIMENT 
BOULDER RE-DEDICATION 


A sizeable group assembled at Front 
Park at 10 A.M. on the sunny morning 
of Thursday, July 2nd for the re-dedica- 
tion of the 100th Regiment Boulder in 
its new location in the Park near the 
tennis courts. 

The Boulder honors Buffalo’s 100th 
New York Volunteer Regiment for its 
outstanding record in the Civil War. It 
was sponsored in 1862 by the Buffalo 


Board of Trade, now the Chamber of 
Commerce, and was made up of men 
from the community and was initially 
insialled in Front Park by survivors and 
friends of the Regiment at the annual 
reunion of the 100th New York Veterans 
Association in 1916. 

The Markers Committee arranged to 
have the Boulder relocated since ex- 
pansion of the approaches to the Peace 
Bridge had all but hidden it. One of 
the plaques on the memorial had been 
vandalized but was recovered by the 
alert police of our fair city. Both plaques 
were refurbished by the Society, and all 
was made ready for the rededication. 

Mrs. Virginia Hubbard, President of 
the Civil War Round Table Chapter of 
the Society, and the Hon. B. John 
Tutuska, County Executive, unveiled 


the Boulder. 

Mr. Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Director of 
the Society, welcomed the group. Mrs. 
Hubbard and Mr. Tutuska spoke briefly 
after which Mr. Dunn introduced several 
guests and read a telegram of congratu- 
lations from Congressman Henry P. 


County Executive B. John Tutuska and Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Hubbard, President of the Civil War Round 
Table Chapter of the Society, unveiled Front 
Park Marker honoring 100th New York Volun- 
teer Infantry Regiment during re-dedication 
ceremonies. 
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Smith III to the Sons of Union Veterans 
of the Civil War. 

Among those observing the ceremonies 
were Mr. Stanley Makowski, Deputy 
Mayor of the City of Buffalo, who repre- 
sented Mayor Sedita; Miss Charlotte 
Brown, granddaughter of Colonel James 
M. Brown, First Regiment Commander; 
Mrs. Bosch, whose grandfather was a 
Lieutenant in the Regiment; Mr. Earl 
Ebersole whose grandfather served with 
the 100th; Mr. Elwin Heidenrich, the 
son of a Civil War veteran, and Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Grove McClellan. Mr. McClel- 
lan’s father served as a dummer boy 
in the Civil War. 

Also in attendance were members of 
the Military History Chapter of the 
Society, Milton Klein, Elmer Werrick, 
Joseph D. Hillery, and Wayne Jordan. 
The latter two are also members of the 
Civil War Round Table. Present too, 
with Mrs. Gibbons, was Harry Gibbons, 
a former commander of the Sons of 
Union Veterans of the Civil War; Jo- 
seph Koral, Community Services Direc- 
tor for WBEN-TV, and members of the 
Markers Committee and staff of the 
Society. 


DELAWARE PARK BOULDER MARKER 


The Delaware Park Boulder Direc- 
tional marker was relocated on Thurs- 
day, October Ist at about 9:30 A.M. by 
a member of the Society’s staff and the 
Chairman of the Markers Committee. 

It was placed across the road from its 
former location in the picnic area in the 
park near the Zoo. The marker merely 
points in the direction of the boulder in 
the Park golf links around which rest 
many soldiers of the War of 1812 who 
died of dysentery at Flint Hill, a camp 
which was on the west side of the Main- 
Humboldt area. 

Two markers were vandalized. That 
which marked THE CENTAUR, situ- 
ated in front of the Society Building, was 
broken off and carried away on Septem- 
ber 22nd. 
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The marker on Grand Island, showing 
where the old Ararat Stone had been 
placed on land belonging to the East 
Boston Lumber Company at East River 
and Whitehaven Roads, was stolen. This 
was the second one placed there, the 
former one having been vandalized some 
time before. Supervisor Raymond Grif- 
fin of Grand Island states that the 
marker will be replaced but will be 
erected in one of the buildings now 
rising in that area as part of the vast 
River Oaks development. 

In November, the Committee removed 
the marker on the Masonic Temple on 
Niagara Street which is slated for de- 
molition. It marked the site of Buffalo’s 
first church, the First Methodist Church. 
This marker, now at the Society, will be 
re-dedicated when a new building is 
erected on the site of the Masonic 
Temple. Also awaiting rededication are 
the markers commemorating the site of 
the home of Martin Middaugh, first 
German settler in Buffalo, on Washing- 
ton Street near Exchange Street; mark- 
ing the site of the home of the first 
Greek settlers on Main Street between 
north and South Division Streets, and 
another marking the site of the terminal 
of the Buffalo & Black Rock Railroad 
on the Sidway Building at Pearl Street 
and Upper Terrace. 

The Forest Lawn Cemetery marker at 
Main Street and Delevan Avenue was 
knocked over early in 1970. It is now 
in the possession of the cemetery officials 
who plan to relocate it in the spring. 

At a meeting of the Marker Commit- 
tee on Thursday, November 12th, a ten- 
tative program was drawn for 1971. It 
was decided to erect a marker citing the 
founding of the Erie County Medical 
Society which will be 150 years old in 
September. This plaque, co-sponsored by 
the Erie County Medical Society, will 
be placed on the Marine Trust Building 
at Main and Seneca Streets. The Medi- 
cal Society has its offices in that build- 
ing at present, and it is the exact spot 


where the Society began in the home 
of R. M. Pomeroy, September Ist, 1821. 
Dr. Cyrenius Chapin, first medical doc- 
tor in the Village of Buffalo, was the 
first president of the Erie County Medi- 
cal Society. The Committee, together 
with the Medical Society, is now work- 
ing on a suitable legend for the marker. 


It was the feeling of the Committee 
that a marker should commemorate the 
125th Anniversary of the University of 
Buffalo Medical School. The school be- 
gan in 1846 in the Washington Street 
Baptist Church at the northeast corner 
of Washington and Seneca. In 1849 it 
moved to a new stone building at the 
southwest corner of Main and Virginia 
Streets. In 1892, it moved to High Street 
near Washington Street, and on May 17, 
1953, it moved to its new quarters on 
the campus. 

By unanimous vote it was agreed that 
the old Normal School situated where 
Grover Cleveland High School is today, 
should be cited. It was opened in Sep- 
tember 1871 on land donated by Jesse 
Ketchum. Already the Committee has 
met with the Centennial Committee of 
the State University College to work on 
a dedication program. 

The consensus of opinion of the Com- 
mittee on Markers is that Bird Island in 
the Niagara River should be marked. 
It was the main entrepot of Porter, Bar- 
ton & Company of Black Rock. The 
company portaged goods from Lewiston 
around the Falls of Niagara to the Old 
French Landing on the Upper River at 
what is now Niagara Falls and then to 
Black Rock for shipment west. Goods 
coming from the west were shipped east 
to New York. Also, Bird Island is the 
home of the internationally famous West 
Side Rowing Club. 

The home at 123 Jewett Parkway de- 
signed by the world-renowned architect, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, is due to be marked 
in 1971. It was built for Mr. Darwin 
Martin who was vice-president of the 
Larkin Company on Seneca Street. The 


home is now owned by the State of New 
York and is used as the home of the 
President of the State University of New 
York at Buffalo. Mr. Wright had also 
designed a unique office building for the 
company. 


The Committee hopes to place a mark- 
er on the former residence of William G. 
Fargo, Mayor of Buffalo from 1861-1865. 
The home, though it does not look home- 
like now, is on Niagara Street abutting 
the Masonic Temple on the west. Mr. 
Fargo, of Wells-Fargo fame, lived there 
until 1871 when he moved to a large 
mansion on an estate bounded by Fargo 
Avenue, Pennsylvania Street, Plymouth 
Avenue, and Jersey Street which was 
torn down in 1900. 


The Committee approved a marker to 
commemorate the efforts of Miss Sara 
M. Hinson, a teacher in the Buffalo 
Public School System for fifty years. 
Miss Hinson was one of the people in 
the country whose efforts led to the 
establishment of June 14th as National 
Flag Day when Woodrow Wilson was in 
the White House. Miss Hinson died on 
March 20, 1926, at the age of eighty-five 
and rests in Forest Lawn Cemetery in 
an unmarked grave. This sad state of 
affairs is being remedied. 


Miss Hinson taught at School Nos. 4, 
13 and 31, including thirty-seven years in 
School 31. It was then located on Em- 
slie Street near William Street. School 
31 has since been relocated at 212 Stan- 
ton Street. The location of the plaque 
has not yet been decided. 


As in past years, the news media were 
most generous with their time and facil- 
ities and afforded excellent coverage of 
the proceedings of the Committee. To 
them a sincere thank you. 


The Committee expresses its gratitude 
to the Board of Managers and the mem- 
bership of the Society for their coopera- 
tion and encouragement in the perform- 
ance of its labors. 
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First Prize Exhibit 


1970 Erie County Fair Awards 


by GEORGE C. SIPPRELL 


First Prize 

Second Prize 
Third Prize 
Fourth Prize 

Fifth Prize 
Honorable Mention 
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Historical Society of the Tonawandas, Inc. 
Clarence Historical Society 

Aurora Historical Society 

Marilla Historical Society 

Eden Historical Society 

Alden Historical Society 

Boston Historical Society 

Evans Historical Society 

Hamburg Historical Society 

Lancaster Historical Society 

Orchard Park Historical Society 

Seneca Indian Historical Society 

West Seneca Historical Society 
Williamsville-Amherst Historical Society 
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Financial Report 
by Ropert B. MEECH 


BUFFALO AND ERIE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Statement of Assets, Liabilities and Fund Balances 


December 31, 1970 
with comparative figures for 1969 


Assets 1970 1969 
Current funds: 
Unrestricted: 
Cash, including $410 savings accounts in 1970 _................ $ 11,390 40,530 
ue fromurestrictec str 2: co see ease eee cee ee 18,348 a 
Investments, at cost (quoted market, 
1970. $265;3897 81969; '$223:945))) 2-22 ee ee ree 197,400 166,568 
Merchandise inventories, at lower of cost 
(first-iie Lirst-Out) \Oraiark@e oe eee ee 4,225 3,661 
FRotal: 1irestricted )) 22 c-cciscccockc cones cet $231,363 210,759 
Restricted: 
Cash, including $698 savings account in 1970 .................... $ 707 8,414 
Investments, at cost (quoted market, 
Ther Ohba eM otelc foe RS fess BBG a Wop iy A)" spate ep oe ae De 9,541 9,541 
(Grant Tecéivable ee ee ek 71,982 pee 
"EOtal restricted. sca 82,230 17,955 
POEL CLIFTON bRURMOS e2c..5 2 es cern acdc eeaerseanone $313,593 228,714 
Endowment funds: 
Cash, including $1,525 savings accounts in 1970 _............. 1,642 1,805 
Investments, at cost (quoted market, 
LOORS107,649°-1969") S104 560)! 2 ee 124,036 119,703 
*Fotal endowment fimds “=<... $125,678 121,508 
Agency funds: 
ee ee iS er a eR ee eee 4,739 2,139 
PROLALHARCNICY cf UNIS roses herrea ce eee $ 4,739 2,139 


Liabilities and Fund Balances 


Current funds: 


Unrestricted: 
FyWece'a bbe Leshan] a2 he ol Pe en nn Re ee PRE OE Su es eG Be by i keg gral 
ROSS EGS Or Peek Le cee he ee re ee 229,592 
PROT MINTER ITICLCO a >. Sone one cae fash een eee 231,363 
Restricted: 
ITs ECR ICLCG ST EIC (etek ae ee ee 18,348 
Bind shallancesc 2s ts 5) Fars rte  Ree n hE Bt sa 63,882 
PR OPA TESTICLE tone et a ee oe ees ee _ 82,230 
Wotahicurrent, 1UNO6., 025. te eee ee ee $313,593 
Endowment funds: 
Principal and accumulated net gain on investments ........ 125,678 
Totabvendowment funds = sae ee “$125,678 
Agency funds: 
OME OALRACOS, iota o noid esas pe Rie wer setae Bere Ce OM 4,739 
‘otal agency r funds. 2.sa0cee see $ 4,739 
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1,597 
209,162 


210,759 


17,955 


17,955 
228,714 


121,508 


121,508 


2,139 


2,139 


Statement of Current Funds Revenues and Expenditures 


Year ended December 31, 1970 
with comparative figures for 1969 


1970 
Revenues: 
Public support, including restricted appropriations 
Of $33,957) \($2,564-in 1969)! Seen eee ee ee $304,375 
Private revenues: 
Membership: dues: = 58 ee ee ee ee 9,720 
Contributions 95 re co ee ye ate ee oe 766 
Sale of publications and miscellaneous material .............. 11,375 
Investment and endowment income ......................-...-2.---.--- 22,651 
(Lotal private evenness. ference pene oc 44,512 
Other sre veneered cae eee eee ee ee 7,084 
‘LotaleTevenules: 3.223 Se 355,971 
Expenditures: 
Public activities: 
Salaries and staliipenents ee 234,535 
Supplies and expenses: 
Operation and maintenance of plant ........20..000..200..20...0-2-- 16,631 
PXH1D1tss ANC SCOMOCCHIONSN.4.. cece rec see oe eee ee 32,538 
Other: 6. Se 4 fase. Aer tee te ce oe ee cel Pe ME eS 28,595 
77,764 
SE OCALNDUIDLIC ACEI ROS pera See ee ee 312,299 
Private activities: 
Publications +42 25255 ee Fe Se ee ee 4,511 
Pb Geel a tiGns sete ee ee et) eed ee 3,202 
INISUTANCE eno A eG Se eS 9 epee eee a 3,198 
Miscellaneous materials purchased for resale ...................- 6,346 
Restricted collections and acquisitions —.........................-.-.- am 
Investment management 1668) a 2coccca2ccccccecsechlccctapcsadacentenste 848 
MiscellaiieGUS 65: er Soe ee es ee Se 314 
otal “private: ACtv rules wast cases caercceeee ee neor 18,419 
Other activities:%=. 22.2. et oe eee 4,823 
otal ‘expenditures | {2-4-2 >... =k ete ee 335,541 
Excess of revenues over expenditures ................ $ 20,430 
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1969 


223,655 


9,298 
2,615 
11,840 
20,884 


44,637 
6,302 
274,594 


184,753 


19,452 
17,046 
29,952 


66,450 
215,203 


4,479 


274,486 


108 
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Health Care Facilities at Buffalo in 1846 


by OLIver P. JONES* 


It is indeed an honor for me to repre- 
sent the medical profession, but ever 
since accepting this assignment I have 
been wondering, why me? After all, it 
took me 18 years to finish medical school 
and all of my patients are dead. Before 
talking about the health care facilities 
at Buffalo in 1846, I want to present 
some background material and some- 
thing of unique historical interest. 

The May 11, 1846, issue of the Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser did not have any- 
thing about the University of Buffalo 
and neither did the Morning Express. 
Instead, much copy was from the seat 
of the war because there was grave con- 
cern about the dangerous situation of the 
army of the Rio Grande under General 
Taylor. If Vietnam were to be inserted 
for Mexico, the following sounds similar 
to today’s reporting, 125 years later: 
“The administration at Washington 
maintains an obstinate silence as to the 
ultimate designs in the prosecution of 
the war against Mexico.” By the same 
token, if “pollution” were to be inserted 
for “abuse” in the following advertise- 
ment it would almost be up to date. “Dr. 
Hunter’s Anti-Mercurial Syrup and 
Health Restorer. To persons suffering 
from the abuse of Mercury, and the ef- 
fects of a certain disorder, imperfectly 
cured.” 

However, the May 12th edition of the 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser did have 
this: 

The Legislative doings Saturday 

(May 9) afternoon and evening, 

were of much general and local in- 


*An address delivered at the Founders’ Day ban- 
quet, May 11, 1971, celebrating the 125th anni- 
versary of the University of Buffalo (now the 
State University of New York at Buffalo). A 
Historical Society plaque marking the site of the 
first building erected by the University, founded 
in 1846, for its Medical Department in 1849, was 
unveiled at earlier ceremonies the same day (see 
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terest. — Among other bills passed 
(in the Senate) were a large number 
for the relief of various insurance 
companies, the bill to incorporate 
the University of Buffalo, and the 
bill to incorporate the Aurora and 
Buffalo Plank Road Company. 


The establishment of a Medical De- 
partment rather than one for Law or 
Theology elicited criticism from certain 
quarters. It was seriously intimated that 
the young physicians and their confed- 
erates were not altogether unselfish in 
their desire, that they contemplated some 
financial gain or the improper increase 
of their professional practice. 

So much for the background material 
and now for the item of unique historical 
interest. This was not discovered until 
I had plugged in my serendipity booster 
circuit. Why should the City Directory 
list Hospital Street, thirteen years before 
the Sisters of Charity Hospital opened its 
doors in August, 1848? Hospital Street 
ran from West Mohawk to the Erie 
Canal, and it was between Genesee and 
Georgia Streets. It is listed in the direc- 
tories from 1835 to 1863, and in 1864 it 
was renamed as Wilkeson Street. 


In 1832, Buffalo had experienced its 
first cholera epidemic. There were 184 
cases and 80 deaths. According to Lewis 
F. Allen, one of the founders of the His- 
torical Society, “a hospital was impro- 
vised for the first time, the first one 
being ‘the McHose House’. . . It stood 
in a hollow about midway between Ni- 
agara and Ninth Street, now Prospect 
Avenue . . . The house was unoccupied 


photograph). The author, Oliver P. Jones, Ph.D., 
M.D., Professor and Head of the Department of 
Anatomy and Buswell Research Fellow in the 
School of Medicine, is associate editor of The 
Anatomical Record and has contributed scien- 
tific papers to the medical journals and historical 
papers to the Buffalo Physician. 
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The University of Buffalo Medical School’s 125th anniversary was marked by a plaque at Main and 
Virginia Streets. Crawford Wettlaufer, Society President, and Robert L. Ketter, President of the State 
University of New York at Buffalo, participated in unveiling ceremonies. 


at the time.” The Board of Health took 
possession of the brick house and set 
about equipping it as a refuge and hos- 
pital with a few bedsteads, beds, tables, 
chairs, and cooking utensils. Other 
houses were used as temporary hospitals 
during the cholera epidemic of 1834. 
Now, let us consider the health care 
facilities at Buffalo in 1846. There was 
a Hospital Street but no hospital. How- 
ever, there was the Seaman’s Home in 
the old first ward. This served as a 
shelter and hospital of sorts, but nearly 
two-thirds of those who applied for re- 
lief had to be turned away on account 
of exhaustion of the fund, to which they 
had contributed and to which they had 
a claim. There was also the Buffalo Or- 
phan Asylum founded in 1835. It was 


established by a few charitable and ben- 
evolent ladies and supported by volun- 
tary contributions to provide an asylum 
for destitute and orphan children. It was 
located in rented houses for varying per- 
iods on Franklin, Seneca, and Niagara 
Streets and on November 12, 1846, it 
was removed to near the corner of Main 
and Virginia Streets in the building form- 
erly occupied by the Buffalo Literary 
and Scientific Academy. This was a for- 
tuitous circumstance, because two years 
later Bishop Timon acquired this prop- 
erty from the trustees of the orphan 
asylum and founded the Sisters of Char- 
ity Hospital. While not the first hospital 
in Buffalo, the Sisters of Charity Hos- 
pital was the first one organized on a 
permanent basis and the first teaching 
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hospital for the University of Buffalo. 
Buffalo in 1846 also had a City Dis- 
pensary, “established in March 1841 for 
the purpose of relieving such sick, poor 
and indigent persons as are unable to 
procure medical aid.” For some reason, 
which will be considered later, its use- 
fulness during 1846 had declined. It 
was located over 261 Main Street at Erie. 


The largest single health care facility 
in Buffalo in 1846 was the Erie County 
Alms House, established in 1829, in a 
small stone building on Porter Avenue, 
near the site of the present Holy Angels’ 
Church. The main building consisted of 
two wards for male and four for female 
inmates. There were a small building for 
orphan children, a small one-story build- 
ing for lunatics and a temporary shanty 
for cases of typhus. The census ranged 
from 90 to 230 inmates. We do not 
know how many were admitted for dis- 
ease alone, because the reports of the 
superintendent only listed vagrants, lu- 
natics, idiots, children, and those who 
were merely destitute. The mortality 
rate was exceedingly high. One out of 
six admitted died within the year, and 
the corpses sometimes remained in the 
general wards, because there was no va- 
cant room for reception of the dead. 

Those were very vigorous days in Buf- 
falo after the University received its 
charter on May 11, 1846. For example, 
five months after this, an association was 
formed by Dr. Josiah Trowbridge and 35 
directors for the establishment of the 
“Buffalo City Hospital.” The building, 
known as the “Seaman’s Home,” had 
been obtained, temporarily, until other 
and more extensive accommodations 
could be procured. It was contemplated 
that this institution, which was incorpor- 
ated in November 1847, would furnish 
gratuitous medical and surgical aid to 
indigent patients and that it would also 
receive paying patients under certain 
regulations. It was further contemplated 
that this public hospital would also em- 
brace a Marine Hospital Department. It 
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was a commendable idea, but the project 
failed in 1848, because, as has since oc- 
casionally happened in Buffalo, there 
was more or less opposition to this new 
departure, and an attempt to obtain a 
State appropriation was unsuccessful. 
With respect to the denial of funds by 
Albany one public official said, “It is 
time the West (meaning Buffalo) began 
to look out for its own interests.” 


The retarded and dying Buffalo City 
Dispensary was resuscitated by ten to 
twelve young physicians who proposed to 
devote gratuitously a portion of their 
time and services to that class of the 
impoverished and suffering of Buffalo. 
Dr. Trowbridge was also associated with 
this movement. 

Shortly after the state legislature 
struck out the appropriation of $5,000 for 
the Buffalo City Hospital, which was to 
include a Marine Depariment, separate 
petitions were circulated for signatures, 
asking Congress to make an appropria- 
tion for the erection of a Marine Hos- 
pital in Buffalo. Apparently this effort 
was of no avail. 

So much for the health care facilities 
at Buffalo in 1846. Now, what did the 
University of Buffalo contribute to these 
facilities during the first year of its exist- 
ence? 

The University leased for three years 
the old First Baptist Church on the 
northeast corner of Washington and Sen- 
eca Streets which was built in 1829. (An 
editor of the Commercial Advertiser er- 
roneously placed it at the corner of two 
parallel streets, Seneca and Swan!) This 
wooden structure was sold to private 
parties in 1836 and was used by the gov- 
ernment for customs, a post office, and 
finally, as a police court before the Uni- 
versity leased it. The upper part was 
admirably adapted for a medical college 
because there was an amphitheater so 
arranged to accommodate a class of two 
hundred students, together with rooms 
for a museum, library, and the like. The 
amphitheater also served as the dispen- 


sary. The upper story was used for prac- 
tical anatomy and a lecture room. On the 
first floor there were a spacious chemical 
lecture room and a laboratory. Of course, 
all of this was after there had been con- 
siderable remodeling. 


This dispensary was open at noon each 
day during the 16-week term for surgical 
counsel and operations and at 4 o’clock 
for medical counsel and the dispensing 
of medicines. These services were gra- 
tuitous for indigent patients and those 
who did not object to appearing before 
the class. 

I’m not going to burden you with a 
list of medical terms and remarks about 
these first cases, but I do want to say 
that the dispensary must have been 
pretty good for that period. For example, 
we know that the Professor of Surgery, 
Dr. Frank Hamilton, reconstructed by 
skin grafting the mouth, nose, and eye- 
lid of a 25-year old patient who had been 
severely burned during childhood. There 
were seven operations altogether for this 
plastic surgry on a single individual. 
These are duly recorded in the Buffalo 
Medical Journal for 1849. In addition to 
this, it has been my privilege to read an 
eye witness account of one of these op- 
erations. 

Another important contribution to the 
health care of the community was the 
fact that each of the 68 medical students 
had to serve a 3-year apprenticeship with 
a competent physician licensed by one of 
the several county medical societies. 
Some physicians even had two medical 
students in their homes serving as ap- 
prentices. This meant that many more 

“patients could be treated even though 
the number of physicians remained about 
the same. These medical students were 
truly physicians’ assistants. 

I painted a grim word picture of the 
alms house, but even here things grad- 
ually improved before new buildings were 
erected because the University of Buf- 
falo was able to supply medical students 
as interns, so to speak. Some of the stu- 


dents even referred to it as their hospital. 

Before closing, I want to emphasize 
how great our aspirations were and how 
high the expectations of the students 
must have been by quoting from the An- 
nual Announcement for 1846— 


The “Buffalo City Hospital” is a 
general charity for the reception of 
sick seamen, citizens, etc. The stu- 
dents will be admitted to the wards 
of the Hospital at such hour of each 
day as the several medical officers 
are in attendance, and free of charge. 


Although these promises were never 
kept, there is nothing in the newspapers 
of that period about student protests and 
demands. This does not mean that they 
were incapable of such things, but rather 
that they were just too busy attending 
medical classes all day and serving as 
apprentices during the evening in a phy- 
sician’s office. 

Finally, just think how important it 
was for Buffalo to have Drs. Austin Flint 
and Frank P. White persuade five pro- 
fessors at Geneva Medical College, es- 
tablished in 1834, to come here to deliver 
their lectures a second time in a given 
year. These gentlemen were some of the 
most famous peripatetic teachers of that 
period. They were good physicians, ex- 
cellent teachers, authors of medical ar- 
ticles, and some had experiences in fam- 
ous European clinics. The health care of 
patients in general must have improved 
immeasurably by the presence of all 
seven of our original professors because 
the apprentices would invariably carry 
back to their preceptors accounts of the 
most recent medical advances and rec- 
ommended methods of treatment. Al- 
though Austin Flint felt that medical ed- 
ucation never suffered from free and hon- 
orable competition, the move of five pro- 
fessors from Geneva Medical College 
later proved to be a serious blow for that 
institution. It would be foolhardy for 
me to extol the greatness of our first 
faculty, but I am certain you would not 
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mind hearing the unbiased opinion of a 
world-famous neurosurgeon and medical 
historian. Dr. Harvey Cushing, on the 
occasion of the centenary celebration of 
the College of Medicine of Syracuse Uni- 


Books You May Want to See 


Pleasant Valley: An Early History of 
Monroe County and Region: 1650-1850, 
by Florence Lee. Carlton Press, Inc., 

New York, 1970. Pp. xvi, 321; $5.75. 

Buffalonians, familiar with the books 
of Frank H. Severance on the Niagara 
Frontier, will be interested in this more 
compact volume on the early history 
(pre-1850) of the nearby Genesee Fron- 
tier. In Pleasant Valley, a title derived 
from one Indian meaning of the Genesee, 
Florence Lee makes good use of Sever- 
ance’s volumes as well as those of Henry 
O’Reilly, Orsamus Turner, William F. 
Peck, and other authorities on the pi- 
oneer days of Western New York. She 
skillfully incorporates the findings of re- 
cent archaeologists, such as Ritchie and 
Guthe, and she gives generous credit to 
Alexander M. Stewart, whose diligent 
work on the Jesuit and other missionary 
contacts resulted in a mass of notes and 
miscellaneous articles of considerable 
value. As the former official historian 
of Monroe County, Mrs. Lee spent years 
of painstaking research on these ma- 
terials, and she has now produced a book 
of great interest to Western New York- 
ers. 

Mrs. Lee follows the shifting strategies 
of the French, the British, and the Sen- 
eca Indians and relates them to the fur 
trade and the broader struggle for em- 
pire. Historic figures such as Champlain 
and his representative in this area, 
Etienne Brule, as well as Fathers Garnier 
and Hennepin among others, and La- 
Salle, Denonville, and the Joncaires, 
father and sons, who lived several win- 
ters among the Indians, all make their 
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versity in 1934, said, “They [meaning 
our professors] made for the next five 
years as notable a faculty of energetic 
men as one could hope to find any- 
where.” 


appearance in the early chapters where 
their roles in the exploration and open- 
ing of the valley are recorded. In later 
chapters Mrs. Lee follows the struggles 
of both the Indians and the colonists for 
independence and the subsequent negoti- 
ations of land sales and other treaties by 
such men as Oliver Phelps, Thomas Mor- 
ris, and Charles Williamson among sev- 
eral others. 

The author’s familiarity as County 
Historian with the work of town histor- 
ians throughout Monroe County is clear- 
ly revealed in her brief accounts of its 
scattered settlements. She follows the 
pioneers through the ordeal of the War 
of 1812 and into the struggle for a county 
and notes the effects of the opening of 
the Erie Canal and the building of the 
first railroads. She records changes in the 
boundaries of the towns as new ones are 
formed and notes the gradual disappear- 
ance of frontier traits as settlement pro- 
gresses. She concludes her story with the 
end of the frontier era in the late 1840’s. 

Mrs. Lee has made a happy selection 
of photographs of valley scenes and has 
included several pages of reproductions 
of early maps of the area that together 
increase the attractiveness of the book. 
Students and teachers of Genesee Coun- 
try history will find her twenty pages of 
footnotes of great use. Citizens of Mon- 
roe County, which is celebrating its Ses- 
quicentennial this year, will value the 
tables of county officials which together 
with a useful index conclude this excel- 
lent volume. 

Blake McKelvey 
Rochester City Historian 
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James M. Rozan, A Pioneer Polish-American 


Politician in Buffalo 


by WALTER M. DrZEWIENIECKI 


The Poles who came to Buffalo as in- 
dividuals or in small groups around the 
middle of the nineteenth century had 
little opportunity to take part in the po- 
litical life of the city. They were mostly 
uneducated, they had only an imperfect 
command of English, and needed nearly 
all their energy just to make a living. 
Toward the end of the century, however, 
after they began to arrive in the Buffalo 
area in large numbers, the Poles realized 
they must participate in local politics or 
they wolud never be properly treated in 
the community in which they lived. 


James (Jak6b) M. Rozan (Rozan) 
was a true pioneer in Buffalo, Erie Coun- 
ty, and New York State politics. He 
helped to build the Polish-American 
Democratic organization in the city and 
was the first Pole elected to the city gov- 
ernment. Born in Boruszyn in the Polish 
province Wielkopolska, then a part of 
Germany, at the time when the last of 
Polish insurrections was dying down, 
Rozan came to this country a few years 
after the end of the American Civil War, 
when he was seven or eight years old.’ 
He attended St. Stanislaus school on 
Townsend Street, and after graduation 


1. According to his daughter, Miss Alice 
Rozan. See also Mieczyslaw Haiman, Ksiega 
pamaiatkowa zlotego jubileuszu osady polskie; i 
parafii Sw. Stanislawa B. i M. w Buffalo, New 
York ( [Buffalo]: Nakladem komitetu wydawn- 
iczego, [1923]), 119-25. The date of Rozan’s 
birth is recorded as 1864, but the analysis of his 
career seems to indicate that he was born 5 to 6 
years earlier. 

The chief source for this paper is two volumes 
of scrapbooks of newspaper clippings kept by 
Rozan. Microfilm copies of them are now in the 
Manuscript Collections of the Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society. They are cited in 
these footnotes as “Scrapbook,” followed by vol- 
ume number and page. 


2. Buffalo Sunday Times, No. 2 (1890). Scrap- 
book, I, 17. 
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moved to Toledo, Ohio, where he worked 
for a time as a teacher and a church 
organist. In 1882 he returned to Buffalo 
to take a teaching position at St. Stanis- 
laus school.? 


By this time the first Polish colony in 
Buffalo was well established in the area 
of Townsend and Peckham Streets. Its 
inhabitants were ready to engage in Am- 
erican politics under their own local 
leaders. Though scarcely old enough 
himself to vote, Rozan probably in 1884 
joined with Jacob Johnson (Jasiak), K. 
Binkowski, and J. Gosielewski to organ- 
ize the Polish-American Democratic 
Club (Klub Polsko-Demokratyczny ). 
Johnson,’ an older man, became the pres- 
ident and Rozan the vice-president of the 
club.‘ The club supported Grover Cleve- 
land in his first presidential campaign so 
its members were opposed by local Re- 
publicans. Cleveland’s victory, however, 
encouraged the club members and their 
leaders. They resolved to remain organ- 
ized in order to parry future Republican 
attacks and to work for benefits for their 
people.s In 1889 Rozan was elected pres- 
ident of the club.‘ 

From the outset of his activity Rozan 


3. Johnson (Jasiak) was elected Alderman in 
1892. 


4. “Our Polish Colony,” Buffalo Daily Courier, 
Mar. 29, 1892. The author of the article “Our 
Polish Colony,” gives the year 1887 as the date 
the club was organized. However an article pub- 
lished earlier, “He Despised It,” Buffalo Eve- 
ning Times, Aug. 15, 1888, refers to the club as 
being organized “four years ago,” i.e. in 1884. 
By 1888 some 500 Poles belonged to the club and 
the membership was still growing. See also “An 
Increasing Membership,” Buffalo Evening Times, 
Sept. 20, 1888. 


5. James M. Rozan, “Moje wspomnienia,” Hai- 
man, 132. 


6. Polak w Ameryce, No. 69 (1889). Scrap- 
book, I, 14. 


James M. Rozan 


did not limit himself to the Buffalo area 
alone, but tried to establish simliar Dem- 
ocratic clubs in other cities with Polish 
population such as Erie, Pennsylvania’ 
and Dunkirk, New York.’ His Polish 
Democratic Club gained recognition in 
the Democratic party, for when it en- 
dorsed the candidacy of Grover Cleve- 
land, it was invited to participate in an 
all-city political rally in support of 
Cleveland.’ At the request of the New 
York State Democratic Election Commit- 
tee Rozan wrote a pamphlet about the re- 
organization of the United States tariff 
system. This pamphlet was subsequently 
widely distributed among the voters."” He 
began his office-holding career when he 
defeated the Republican incumbent for 
the position of the supervisor of the old 
Fifth ward in 1890." 


Rozan’s victory was a very significant 
one. It was the first time in 22 years 
that the Fifth ward had elected a Demo- 
crat, and, in addition, a Pole! From the 
Polish nationalistic point of view his vic- 


7. Buffalo Enquirer, undated. Scrapbook, 1, 7. 

8. Polak w Ameryce, Nov. 5, 1888. 

9. Scrapbook, I, 6. 

10. “Jakob Rozan,” Album oraz historia osady 
polskiej w Buffalo, N.Y. ( [Buffalo], 1908), p. 
79. 


tory was even more satisfying, for he de- 
feated a German incumbent.” 

In his political campaign, Rozan had 
the backing of the Polish community, 
which was to be expected. What was 
new was the fact that he began to catch 
the eyes of other voters. For example, 
the Buffalo Saturday Tidings wrote 
about him as follows: 

Mr. J. M. Rozan, the Democratic nom- 
inee for supervisor, is the accomplished 
organist of the Polish church, and also 
teacher in the school of the same de- 
nomination. This is his first appear- 
ance in the political arena and his 
friends predict that his will be a suc- 
cessful appearance, and that the citi- 
zens of the fifth will be well repre- 
sented in the board should he be 
elected." 

He gained further prominence in the 
Buffalo area when, upon _ succeeding 
Johnson as the president of the Polish 
Democratic Club, he developed the club 
by 1892 into “a very strong and effective 
organization,’ which had “independent 
branches working in every Polish ward.”"4 

Rozan realized that the language bar- 
rier frequently prevented Poles from put- 
ting the weight of their vote behind their 
candidates and also from making an in- 
telligent choice at the time of the 
elections. As the process of learning the 
English language was a very long one, 
for majority of the Poles were unedu- 
cated, he decided to bring important po- 
litical announcements to them in Polish. 

Until 1892 Erie County political an- 
nouncements were published in two lan- 
guages, English (two newspapers) and 
German (two newspapers). Early in 
March of that year Rozan convinced, or 
rather tricked, Assemblyman Goldberg 
into introducing a bill “designating five 
public newspapers printed and published 


11. The first Pole to run for this office was J. 
Gosielewski, but he was defeated in 1888. See 
Haiman, 132. 

12. Polak w Ameryce, Nov. 7, 1890. 

13. Oct. 11, 1890. Scrapbook, I, 16. 
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within said County of Erie, two English, 
two German and one Polish” to print 
official political announcements." Gold- 
berg introduced the bill seemingly at the 
request of Erie County Clerk Brayton, 
but the latter denied publicly having any- 
thing to do with it. The mystery was 
solved by Rozan himself who admitted 
authorship and announced that he tried 
to see Mr. Goldberg but could not and 
“gave the bill to a friend . . ., who is in 
the county clerk’s office and asked him 
to see Goldberg. He failed also and 
mailed the bill without any letter to the 
Assemblyman at Albany.”” In addition 
Rozan expressed the opinion that “the 
bill should pass, for there are over 30,000 
Polish people in the city and I think 
they should have the election notice pub- 
lished in a Polish paper.’’® 


The bill passed, as Rozan hoped, al- 
though it met with some violent oppo- 
sition. For example, Assemblyman Clark 
“denounced the bill as the rankest pos- 
sible example of special and expensive 
legislation,’ and he accused Rozan of 
wanting “the bill put through to advance 
his own interests politically.” 


The Poles, however, did not have po- 
litical announcements printed in Polish, 
for Governor Roswell P. Flower vetoed 
the bill. Rozan and his fellow Poles were 
understandably disappointed. ‘Appar- 
ently the governor does not want to rec- 
ognize the importance of Polish voters. 
He might [have] committed a serious er- 
ror,” wrote a local Polish newspaper.” 

Apparently Rozan performed his po- 
litical duties satisfactorily, for he was re- 
elected in 1892 as Supervisor of the 
Ninth ward (old fifth). By that time, 
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other Poles had joined him in local gov- 
ernment. There were two other super- 
visors, John Laszewicz and Jacob Gaz- 
decki, and one Alderman, Jacob John- 
son.”' In addition, two Poles were work- 
ing in the office of the county treasurer, 
one in the office of the county clerk, and 
one in the sheriff’s office.” 


With political success Rozan gained 
some recognition in other fields as well. 
For example, when in September 1892, 
a new bank, Empire State Savings Bank, 
was opened for business, Rozan was 
elected one of its directors. When Cleve- 
land was elected the 24th President of 
the United States in 1892 Rozan was sug- 
gested for an American consul in War- 
saw. Since Rozan as a Pole was not ac- 
ceptable to the Russians, the Democrats 
offered him the position of the chief of 
Buffalo Internal Revenue Bureau. Rozan, 
however, declined. 


In September 1892 the Poles received 
a great inspiration for taking part in po- 
litical life when Peter Kiolbasa visited 
Buffalo. He had been elected City Treas- 
urer of Chicago by a majority of some 
2,000 votes. “So large a gathering”— 
there were about 3,000 persons crowded 
into St. Stanislaus Hall—he said, ‘“‘con- 
vinced him that the Poles of Buffalo took 
an active interest in politics and it was 
their duty to do so.” Mr. Kiolbasa told 
his audience how prejudice against Ro- 
man Catholics had operated against him 
when he was a candidate for the State 
Senate. “Education,” he emphasized, 
“was the only way by which the poor 
Poles of the country could overcome the 
difficulties placed in their path.”™ 


In the meantime Rozan became a real 
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power in the Democratic party.» He not 
only was a party nominee for the second 
term as supervisor of the Ninth ward but 
also, together with Mr. Johnson, was 
among Buffalonians attending the inaug- 
uration of President Cleveland. In 1893 
he was already in a position to help 
people such as Jacob Johnson, who had 
helped him. Johnson thanked him pub- 
licly.% Rozan’s reply testifies to his Pol- 
ish patriotism. He replied that he helped 
Johnson out of his sense of duty as a 
Pole who has “some influence, and 
should use this influence for the good 
of his compatriots.” He emphasized that 
“mutual help is necessary in order to 
obtain a more important position among 
the Americans.”’” 

The political rise of the Polish com- 
munity on the Democratic side, combined 
with a lack of cultural accomplishments, 
led to Republican-inspired attacks on the 
entire Polish group. Polish feelings were 
particularly hurt by an illustrated article 
on “Poverty in the Polish District of East 
Buffalo,” which was published in the 
Buffalo Illustrated Express of February 
19, 1893, using such unfortunate captions 
as “les Miserables,” and “Scenes from 
Low Life.” 

An indignation meeting was called im- 
mediately at St. Stanislaus Hall, and 
some 500 Poles appeared. Alderman 
Johnson presided, Dr. Francis E. Fron- 
czak acted as secretary, and Supervisor 
Rozan made a rousing speech in denun- 
ciation of the misrepresentation. He 

made a point of the sneer contained 

in the article with the reference to 
their poverty said to have been caused 
by their building churches and school- 
houses under priestly influence. It 
seemed to him that there was not only 
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malice, but jealousy interwoven with 

this issue of fabrication. Were they 

jealous of those fine buildings erected 
in the cause of religion and education? 

Was it possible that fruits like these 

should be born by a tree so bad as 

that depicted by the pictorial artist of 
the Express? 

Rozan concluded that “politics was at 
the bottom of it all.” He considered it 
a Republican attack on them as Demo- 
crats. He also moved that a special reso- 
lution of indignation be prepared and 
published. Such a resolution was drafted 
by a special committee chaired by 
Rozan.” 

At the end of the year (1893) the 
Poles were attacked again, this time by 
the Rt. Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Western New 
York. His open letter to Monsignor 
Satolli, Pope’s representative in Wash- 
ington, contained the following state- 
ment: “The servile and illiterate Italians 
and Polacks, Hungarians, and such like 
are educated only so far as the ox that 
knoweth its owner, and they will furnish 
vote contracts with the Vice-Pope [Msgr. 
Satolli] for the supply.”” 

Rozan again called a meeting of pro- 
test and some 1,500 Poles appeared at 
St. Stanislaus Hall. As a chairman of 
a resolution committee he drafted a very 
reasonable resolution, which was adopted 
by the meeting, and subsequently pre- 
sented to the Bishop, who in a special 
letter, gave the Poles full satisfaction.” 

At that time Supervisor Rozan was 
known outside of Buffalo. For example 
he was invited to Trenton, N.J., in Feb- 
ruary 1894, to give a lecture on the 
Polish Insurrection of 1863. He was 
praised there as a great orator, and he 
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encouraged the Poles to live and work 
in unity and harmony in societies and 
clubs, and to support each other.*' His 
compatriots in Buffalo encouraged him 
publicly to run for higher public office, 
such as mayor of Buffalo or governor of 
New York.” Indeed, in the 1894 election 
Rozan was nominated for city council- 
man. Naturally, his candidacy was en- 
thusiastically supported by the Poles. 
And, surprisingly, he was almost equally 
warmly supported by English-language 
press. One Buffalo newspaper wrote 
about him as follows: 


Mr. Rozan is a scholar, musician, and 
linguist, and he has written many es- 
says on the tariff question which were 
of great value to the Democratic party 
during the last two Presidential cam- 
paigns. He is president of the Polish 
Democratic Club, of which he was one 
of the organizers; is grand secretary of 
the Polish Union, a director of the 
Empire State Bank, and a member of 
many clubs and societies.“ 


In spite of warm support Rozan was 
not elected. The year 1894 was a Re- 
publican year, but the Poles ascribed Ro- 
zan’s defeat to the “treason” of Demo- 
crats of German origin who preferred to 


vote for a German Republican rather ° 


than a Democratic candidate of Polish 
extraction. The Polish press quoted sim- 
ilar previous instances, as for example 
Johnson’s defeat in 1892. If the German 
Democrats were indeed voting for the 
German-Republican candidate they did it 
spontaneously, for the German press sup- 
ported Rozan. The Buffalo Volksfreund, 
for example, wrote that “national and re- 
ligious prejudices are unworthy of hon- 
est, educated, and free people. Mr. Ro- 
zan has right to the vote of all citizens 
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without exception. He is a tested and 
brave leader of the party, and brought 
credit to the party in all positions he 
held.” 

It can be added that analysis of the 
election of 1894 reveals that there was a 
general prejudice against candidates with 
Polish names regardless of the party they 
represented. Rozan had fewer votes in 
a majority of wards than the Democratic 
candidate for mayor, Stern. Similarly, 
the Republican candidate, Gorski, had 
fewer votes in all but one ward than the 
Republican candidate for mayor, 
Jewett.% 

For the next few years, after the defeat 
of 1894, Rozan held several minor public 
or quasi-public offices such as County 
Court deputy clerk, assistant cashier in 
the Bureau of Water, and member of the 
Exhibits Committee of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition. On appointment to the 
court position he was characterized as 
follows: 

. .. the appointment of Mr. James M. 

Rozan is especially to be commended. 

Mr. Rozan is not only in every way 

competent, but he is a man beloved of 

the people and one whose high stand- 
ard of integrity may well serve to 
gauge the mark by which such ap- 
pointments may be measured. Mr. 

Rozan is a representative Polish-Am- 

erican and more than that has in his 

character the very elements that are 
most to be desired in the American 
citizen.” 


Routine activity apparently did not 
consume all of Rozan’s energy and tal- 
ents. He engaged himself in business as 
real estate and insurance dealer, prob- 
ably in order to supplement his mediocre 
income from his city jobs. In this period 
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General Scott’s Headquarters 


by JuLrus W. Pratr 


Local tradition, now dignified by an 
historical marker, maintains that the 
Evans House, which stood for over a 
century at the corner of Main Street and 
Oakgrove Drive in Williamsville, New 
York, served as headquarters for Brig- 
adier General Winfield Scott during the 
War of 1812. The tradition was accepted 
by no less an authority than the late 
Frank H. Severance, who stated, without 
citing evidence, that the Evans House 
was used by General Scott “as head- 
quarters for a time during the War of 
1812.” For how long a time he did not 
say. 


It seems fair to assume that when 
Scott had occasion to spend any time in 
Williamsville, he was accommodated at 
the Evans House. Built in 1797, the 
Evans House was the oldest and prob- 
ably the most commodious house in the 
young village. It stood on the main road 
between Buffalo and Batavia, near the 
mills at the falls of Eleven-mile (now 
Ellicott) Creek. It apparently served as 
an inn, and during the war it stood con- 
veniently close to the northern end of 
the row of cabins and tents, stretching 
south along what is now Garrison Road, 
which constituted a base hospital for the 
army on the entire Niagara Frontier. 
When Scott was brought to Williamsville 
suffering from painful wounds sustained 
at the battle of Lundy’s Lane (July 25, 
1814), the Evans House would have 
seemed the appropriate lodging for him 
and other wounded officers. 


But to what extent can the Evans 
House, or any other spot in Williams- 


ville have served as General Scott’s head- 
quarters during the war? The period 
when this could have occurred is limited 
to the months from March to June, 1814. 
Scott first arrived in Buffalo early in 
October 1812, newly commissioned as a 
lieutenant colonel of artillery. He was 
then 26 years of age. He had been in the 
Army for only four years but had al- 
ready become an ardent, though self- 
taught, student of military science, and a 
stickler for discipline. After a few days 
at Buffalo and Black Rock, he and his 
small contingent were ordered to Lewis- 
ton, and there he took part in the disas- 
trous battle of Queenston Heights, Octo- 
ber 13, 1812. Scott and a small force of 
regulars and several hundred militia, 
who had crossed the Niagara River be- 
fore dawn to attack the British position 
on the heights, won initial success but 
were soon surrounded by a_ superior 
force of British and hostile Indians and 
forced to surrender. 


Scott did not return to the Buffalo area 
until the spring of 1814. He and other 
American officers captured at Queenston 
Heights were soon released on parole and 
eventually exchanged. During the spring 
and summer of 1813 Scott served under 
Major General Henry Dearborn with 
Fort Niagara as a base; later in the year 
he participated in a campaign on the 
St. Lawrence River under the command 
of Major General James Wilkinson. In 
both operations Scott won personal dis- 
tinction, so much that he was promoted 
in November to the rank of colonel. But 
both campaigns ended in futility, the 
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result of the incompetence of the com- 
manding officers, compounded by de- 
fective planning in Washington. 

Colonel Scott’s bold and energetic per- 
formance under incompetent superiors 
had made an impression in high quarters. 
In December 1813 he was ordered to 
Washington for consultation with the 
Secretary of War, John Armstrong, and 
with President James Madison. The 
confidence which he evidently inspired 
in those dignitaries was reinforced by 
appeals of residents from the Niagara 
area that Scott be sent back to organize 
their defense. The war on that frontier 
had so far been a series of disasters, 
culminating in December 1813 in the 
capture of Fort Niagara by the British, 
and the burning of Buffalo. 

The decision in Washington was to 
promote the young colonel (at age 27 
years, 9 months) to the rank of brigadier 
general and to send him back to Buffalo, 
under a new commanding officer. After 
nearly two years of war, the incompetents 
were at length being weeded out. Wilkin- 
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son followed Dearborn into the discard, 
and Major General Jacob Brown com- 
manded the lake frontier from Sackett’s 
Harbor to Buffalo. Though short on mil- 
itary experience, Brown was a man of 
great energy and courage and shared 
with Scott a belief that his army should 
act aggressively, but only after thorough 
training. 

After a brief visit to Buffalo, Brown 
returned to his headquarters at Sackett’s 
Harbor, leaving Scott in command. From 
the end of March to late June, when 
Brown came to Buffalo to take personal 
command, for the proposed invasion of 
Canada, Scott had full charge of the 
army in the Buffalo area, and it is in this 
period that we face the problem of iden- 
tifying his headquarters. Were they at 
Williamsville or Buffalo? 

One possible clue to the answer is in 
the general’s letters, of which, unfortun- 
ately, we have very few for this period. 
Two of these, of which the Buffalo and 
Erie County Historical Society has cop- 
ies, were written from Williamsville. One 
of them, a typed copy, dated August 1, 
1814, and addressed to General Brown, 
reported Scott’s hospitalization with 
other American and British officers se- 
verely wounded at the battle of Lundy’s 
Lane. Characteristically, it expressed 
Scott’s concern for suitable surgical at- 
tention to the captive British officers; 
“The honor of the Army is concerned in 
this,” he wrote. This letter, written after 
Scott’s command had ended, has little if 
any bearing on the location of his head- 
quarters. It was written from the base 
hospital or, quite probably, from the 
Evans House nearby. 

The other letter is headed “Head Qrs. 
Niagara Frontier, Wms.Ville, Apr. 21st, 
1814.” This seems significant until com- 
pared with another letter to the same 
party five days later, headed “Head Qrs., 
Buffaloe, Apr. 26th, 1814” (xerox copy 
at Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society). Another letter (xerox copy in 
the same depository) to the same ad- 
dressee is headed “Head Qrs., Niagara 
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Frontier, Buffaloe, May 11th, 1814.” The 
files of the War Department contain only 
two letters from General Scott during 
these months. Photostatic copies of these, 
supplied by the National Archives, are 
now also available at the Historical 
Society. One of these, addressed to the 
Commissary General of Purchases, Phil- 
adelphia, is headed “Buffaloe, H.Qrs., 
Niagara Frontier, April 27, 1814”; the 
other, a long report to the Secretary of 
War, bears the heading: “Head Qrs., 
Niagara Frontier, Buffaloe, May 17th, 
1814.” Scott also, according to his bio- 
grapher, had reported to Brown from 
Buffalo on March 24, and later issued 
brigade orders from “(Camp Buffalo,” on 
April 28, 1814.? 

The preponderance of this direct evi- 
dence clearly favors Buffalo as the prin- 


2. Charles Winslow Elliott, Winfield Scott: The 
Soldier and the Man (New York: The Maemil- 


cipal site of Scott’s headquarters, as does 
also some important circumstantial evi- 
dence. Scott’s preoccupation during these 
months was the intensive training and 
indoctrination of a slipshod little army 
numbering eventually between 3,500 and 
4,000 men and its conversion into the 
efficient fighting machine which in the 
ensuing July was to defeat British regu- 
lars at Chippewa and fight them to a 
standstill at Lundy’s Lane—a feat of 
arms previously not seen in this war. 
For training purposes a camp and 
drill ground were established at Flint 
Hill, now in Buffalo’s Delaware Park. 
In his Memoirs, written many years 
later, Scott described the process: 
Nothing but night or a heavy fall of 
snow or rain was allowed to interrupt 
those exercises on the ground — to the 
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extent, in tolerable weather, of ten 
hours a day, for three months. . . . His 
own (Scott’s) labors were heavy and 
incessant... . 

. He began by forming the officers 
of all grades indiscriminately into 
squads, and personally instructed them 
in the schools of the soldier and com- 
pany. They then were allowed to in- 
struct squads and companies of their 
own men — a whole field of them un- 
der the eye of the general at once, who, 
in passing, took successively many 
companies in hand, each for a 
times. ...3 
The picture suggested by these pass- 

ages is that of a general in hourly touch 
with his army seven days a week. When 
we recall that Williamsville was nearly 
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11 miles from the training ground, that 
roads were unpaved, and that helicopters 
and jeeps were still undreamed of, it 
seems unlikely that the dedicated young 
general would have made Williamsville 
his headquarters. It is probable that he 
may have stopped there on an occasional 
journey to or from points east, such as 
the arsenal at Batavia. A letter written 
on such an occasion, like that of April 
21, 1814, might well have been headed 
“Headquarters, Williamsville’ without 
implying that the location was more than 
temporary.‘ Headquarters, presumably, 
were where the general was. It seems 
safe to conclude that during most of the 
three-month period in question both the 
general and his headquarters were close 
to his men at Buffalo. 


ler Young, concluded that General Scott spent 
not more than a few days at the Evans House, 
though on another page she was much less cau- 
tious. Sue Miller Young, A History of the Town 
of Amherst, New York, 1818-1965 (The Town 
Board of Amherst, New York, 1965), 10, 17. 
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he also edited and published two small 
volumes of Polish national songs, ar- 
ranged for four voices.” In addition, he 
accepted several presidencies and direc- 
torships in social and business organiza- 
tions such as the Polish-American Busi- 
ness Men’s Association and the Moniusz- 
ko Singing Society. Above all he was 
continuously active in the Democratic 
party and was ready to assume a more 
active role in politics as opportunity 
arose. 

When in the summer of 1907 one of 
the Democratic councilmen died, Polish 
Democrats unanimously endorsed Rozan 
for the vacant post.* Subsequently, he 
was also endorsed by the County Demo- 
cratic organization.” The nomination had 
been opposed but had prevailed to pre- 
serve party harmony, for when the Poles 
had learned that Rozan’s favored com- 
petitor, was a German, Carl Machemer, 
they became angered and “they made 
their strength really felt.’4° This was the 
first party endorsement of a Pole for a 
major political office in the history of 
Buffalo politics. 

The election of Rozan constitutes an 
exciting chapter in Buffalo politics. Al- 
though he was nominated by the Demo- 
crats in the Board of Councilmen, never- 
theless “‘the effort to elect Mr. Rozan, 
which followed amid cries of irregularity 
from the Republicans, finished in a rare 
fizzle and from a fizzle resolved itself 
into a complication which the courts may 
be called on to unravel.’ The four Dem- 
ocrats voted for Rozan and the four Re- 
publicans against. Thus a deadlock de- 
veloped. The Democrats, however, 
claimed that the vacant office belonged 
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to them because of the fact that its 
former holder was a Democrat. Further- 
more 

the Democrats held a conference and 
it was agreed that inasmuch as six had 
voted on the proposition, four “yes” 
and two “no,” while two were recorded 
as absentees, or not voting, that Rozan 
had been elected. When they sprung 
that on the Republicans the latter stood 
aghast. Then Smith and Germann de- 
clared that they had very distinctly 
voted “no.” The Democrats took issue 
with them and declared that they had 
remained mum. Clerk Sweeney said 
the same thing. They demanded that 
they be recorded as voting “no.” The 
clerk was about to change the record 
to satisfy Smith and Germann, but on 
the advice of the Democrats he let the 
record stand as he had prepared it on 
the roll call and now the question is 
up to Corporation Counsel Desbecker 
to decide.“ 

In this complicated situation the pres- 
sure of the Polish community did the 
trick. The Republicans suddenly realized 
that by voting against Rozan they would 
lose a chance to elect a Republican 
Councilman in the fall,“ for Polish-Am- 
erican Republicans, feeling that their na- 
tional pride had been hurt, would prob- 
ably go over to the Democrats. This view 
was clearly expressed in the press: 

There are from 5,000 to 6,000 Polish 

voters in the city. This is the first 

time they have asked for recognition of 
any account, and to be turned down by 

a united Republican vote, means a 

death-blow to the G.O.P. so far as the 

Polish voters are concerned. The out- 
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Evening News, Sept. 12. 1907. 


43. Rozan was to be elected for three remain- 


ing months of the tenure of late Councilman 
Macbeth. 
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come will be nothing less than a race 
war between the Poles and the Repub- 
licans. 

It was rumored this afternoon that the 
Republican Councilmen would try to 
patch up the matter next Wednesday 
by endorsing Mr. Rozan.“ 


As was predicted by the Courier, dur- 
ing the next meeting of the Council 
James M. Rozan was duly elected. The 
four Republican members joined the 
Democrats in voting for Rozan. This was 
a great political victory, which must be 
considered a “result of a strong agitation 
on the part of the Polish people.’ 


Throughout the entire nerve-racking 
incident Rozan preserved his dignity and 
pride at all times, and his behavior paid 
dividends, for he received complimentary 
headlines and favorable editorial com- 
ment. For example the Buffalo Evening 
Times wrote that “Mr. Rozan showed 
eminent fitness for the position by not 
insisting upon taking office when there 
was any question of his election.’ Part 
of his glory also passed to the Polish 
people at large: “The Polish citizens,” 
write the Times, “occupy a prominent 
position in this city in all walks of life. 
They have rapidly acquired American 
ideas, American education, and Ameri- 
ean loyalty, and are an industrious pro- 
gressive, thrifty people.” 

As was expected Rozan was the party 
nominee in the fall election. The only 
Pole on the ticket, he was defeated by 
a Republican in a very close election. 
The year 1907 was another Republican 
year in city politics. 

The political campaign of 1908 con- 
stitutes evidence that Poles of the East 
Side of Buffalo had achieved a great 
deal of political maturity and acquired 
substantial technical skills in politics. 


44. “Republicans Made a Big Mistake in Ro- 
jan [Rozan] Affair,” Buffalo Daily Courier, Sept. 
13, 1907. 

45. “James Rozan Is Elected,” Buffalo Morn- 
ing Express, Sept. 18, 1907. 

46. Sept 19, 1907. 
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Frank Burzynski, who was Assembly- 
man from the Sixth District (7, 8, and 
llth wards) for two terms was drawn 
out of the contest with a promise of a 
senatorial nomination, which, he actually 
did not receive. Thus the field was now 
open for a new candidate. From the out- 
set of the campaign there were two can- 
didates for Burzynski’s place, Anthony 
Monczynski and James M. Rozan. Al- 
though from the very beginning Mon- 
cezynski seemed to have the edge over 
Rozan, nevertheless, through skillful 
maneuvers Rozan made him withdraw 
his candidacy during the nominating 
meeting of Democrats of the Sixth Dis- 
trict, thus achieving unanimous endorse- 
ment. He now had to defeat a Republican 
candidate, also a Pole, Frank Ruszkiew- 
icz. As the district was predominantly 
Polish it was really a contest of popular- 
ity. His Republican opponent waged a 
vigorous campaign. Nevertheless public 
support behind Rozan was growing. 
Many Polish-American organizations en- 
dorsed Rozan without reservation and 
appealed to their members to vote for 
him, as, for example, did the Adam Mic- 
kiewicz Library and Dramatic Circle 
(Kolo Dramatyezne i Biblioteka im. 
Adama Mickiewecza) .“ The Buffalo Eve- 
ning Times devoted a special editorial to 
Rozan: 


James M. Rozan, whose energetic, 
well-directed campaign for election as 
Assemblyman from the Sixth District 
is attracting wide attention, has for 
many years been a leading figure in 
the counsels of the local Democracy. 
In addition to his political prominence, 
Mr. Rozan is a highly respected citi- 
zen, whose character and career com- 
mand the public confidence, and he 
has moreover demonstarted his fitness 


47. Idem. 


48. “Z nadzwyczajnego posiedzenia Kola Dram- 
atyeznego im. Adama Mickiewicza,”’ Polak w 
Ameryce, Oct. 31, 1908. The society still exists 
in its original home, 612 Fillmore Avenue. 


for office by valuable services as mem- 
ber of the Common Council. Mr. Ro- 
zan is a man of popular qualities, and 
he is notably influential with the resi- 
dents of his Assembly District, who 
have learned to estimate him as a 
man of sound, patriotic instincts with 
a public-spirited zeal for all that per- 
tains to the welfare of Buffalo. His 
tendencies are progressive, and his 
views have the breadth and liberality 
which are conditions precedent to suit- 
able representation of a constituency 
drawn from an important section of 
the second city in the State. 


It may be said without fear of refu- 
tation that active service of a party 
workers and leader in Buffalo, com- 
bined with experience in the city leg- 
islature, constitute as good a training 
school as can be reasonably desired 
for a higher sphere of office. By Mr. 
Rozan’s election to the Assembly his 
district will secure an admirably qual- 
ified legislator.” 


In the article there is not one word 
about Rozan’s Polish origin. By now he 
was certainly considered a hundred per- 
cent American politician, who could rep- 
resent any district of Buffalo, not just the 
East Side. And yet Rozan never denied 
his Polish background, nor hesitated to 
do as much as he could for his fellow 
Poles. He contributed greatly to the 
development of Polish societies, both 
patriotic and musical. During his short 
tenure as Councilman he introduced a 
Pole as a Polish translator in the police 
court. As a Supervisor he arranged for 
Polish orphans to be assembled in the 
Polish Felician Sisters’ school in Cheek- 
towaga at county expense. These ex- 
amples do not exhaust Rozan’s contri- 
butions to the life of the Polish commun- 
ity and are only an indication of his 
numerous interests and his attachment 
to his ethnic group. 


49. “Mr. Rozan’s Canvass Receiving Enthusias- 
tic Support,” Scrapbook, II, 144. 


As was expected, Rozan won the elec- 
tion with a substantial majority of votes. 
Thus the Buffalo “Polonia” in a sense 
lost its most distinguished politician. It 
was a loss for the “Polonia,” but a gain 
for the State of New York. Rozan ceased 
to be a Polish politician from the East 
Side and became a State politician. 


Assemblyman Rozan caught the public 
eye soon after his arrival in Albany. His 
concern with the common man and popu- 
lar rights was already visible in his first 
bill, which obliged the election commis- 
sion to instruct voters how to use voting 
machines before they went into the vot- 
ing booths. His second bill was con- 
cerned with adequate space for newly 
built schools. Rozan gained prominence 
in his fight against the so-called Weimert 
Bill. The bill provided for a_ special 
commission which would be authorized 
to prevent the railroads building a union 
terminal on the East Side of Buffalo. 
On the other hand, various railroad com- 
panies would be authorized to purchase 
properties surrounding the existing rail- 
road stations. The commission would be 
totally independent, but financed by the 
City of Buffalo. Rozan, who considered 
the bill unjust, introduced amendments 
to provide for consultations between the 
commission and the City Council. His 
amendments were defeated, but he did 
not give up and was instrumental and 
successful in preparing another bill, sub- 
mitted by the East Buffalo Business 
Men’s Association, which was intended 
as a “killer.” 


Thus Rozan’s first term in Albany was 
a success and there was no question that 
he would be renominated and elected. 
The Democratic press endorsed Rozan 
without reservation. For example the 
Buffalo Evening Times wrote as follows: 
Assemblyman James M. Rozan did 
himself credit at Albany last year, and 
he is before the people for reelection 


_ 50. “Only Terminal Measure that Stood 
Chance,” Buffalo Enquirer, May 5, 1909. 
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as the representative of the Sixth Dis- 
trict. Mr. Rozan was a new man in Al- 
bany last year, and although thus 
handicapped he introduced many bills 
which were of assistance to the resi- 
dents of the district. He also had his 
eye on the bills which were for the 
benefit of the taxpayer of the city as 
well. The voters of the sixth district 
are satisfied with the record of Mr. 
Rozan and they will all vote for him 
at the polls. When a man has been 
active and has watched the interests 
of his constituents, he is rewarded with 
re-election. Mr. Rozan will be sent 
back to Albany for he has done work 
which entitles him to another term.*" 


The Republicans even had difficulty 
finding a man who would like to oppose 
Rozan. Attorney Peter B. Smokowski 
surprised the Republican organization 
when he refused to run. They finally 
found an opponent, Tom Rydzynski, who 
was defeated by a substantial margin of 
2,067 votes.* 

In the new legislature Rozan caught 
the public eye almost immediately 
through his proposals to reorganize the 
city courts and to increase judges’ sal- 
aries. But he was criticized for his op- 
position to the so-called “Greater Univer- 
sity Bill,” which would have guaranteed 
City of Buftalo support of $75,000 an- 
nually to the University of Buffalo for 
25 years “in order that Buffalo youth 
may receive higher education free.” Mr. 
Rozan considered this commitment “a 
bad precedent that might warrant other 
private educational institutions in the 
city coming forward to ask the same 
favor later.® 


51. “James M. Rozan Democratic Nominee for 
Assemblyman in the Sixth District,” Oct. 1, 1909. 

52. “Smokowski Quits Saying Republicans 
Haven't a Chance,” Buffalo Enquirer, Sept. 20, 
1909. 

53. “Rozan zmiazdzyl Rydzynskiego,” Polak w 
Ameryce, Nov 3, 1909. According to other papers 
Rydzynski received 2,456 votes and Rozan 4,524, 
thus the plurality was 2,068. 

54. “District Courts,” Buffalo Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, Feb. 10, 1910. 
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Rozan’s opposition to the “Greater 
University Bill,” gave him some bad pub- 
licity in the city. Some papers accused 
the entire Polish community of being 
against higher education in general. 
There was of course no justification for 
such an accusation. In fact it was soon 
realized that perhaps Rozan was correct, 
both in his argument and his vote.® 

Rozan did not hurt his political future 
by voting against the women’s suffrage 
bill, for the bill was defeated anyway. 
His remarks, however, that “the state 
needs more babies, not more ballots,”” 
did not bring him much sympathy among 
the members of the opposite, more beau- 
tiful sex. 

The railroad terminal bill—this time 
sponsored by a Republican Assembly- 
man MacGregor—equally unfavorable to 
the citizens of Buffalo was submitted 
again but defeated largely because of 
Rozan’s opposition. 

Although there were signs of Rozan’s 
recognition as an outstanding leader on 
local and State level, the prospects for 
the third term were not shaping up as 
favorably as was expected. He received 
the nomination in his ward (the Eighth), 
but was subsequently outmaneuvered by 
the party Chairman Fitzpatrick. A few 
days later he tried to gain the nomina- 
tion for a senator from the 49th Senator- 
ial District. Here, however, he was out- 
maneuvered again by the incumbent, 
Samuel J. Ramsperger, who first per- 
suaded him to accept the chairmanship 
of the convention, and, then, when Rozan 
was nominated together with Ramsperger 
a point of order was raised “that Mr. 
Rozan couldn’t accept the office under 


55. “Local Legislation,” Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser, Feb. 24, [1910]. See also Rozan’s ex- 


planation in “Rozan ‘contra’,” Polak w Ameryce, 
Feb. 26, [1910]. 


56. “Rozan mial racje po swojej stronie,” Po- 
lak Amerykanski, Apr. 17, 1910. The article gives 
a citation from the Republican paper, Buffalo 
Morning Express, defending Rozan. 


57. “Suffrage Dead for a Year,” Catholic Union 
and Times, Apr. 27, 1910. 
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the primary election law, as he is chair- 
man of the convention.” : 

Although Mr. Ramsperger took the 
floor and explained that he had ‘“‘no in- 
tention of playing a trick on Mr. Rozan, 
when he asked him to preside over the 
convention,” the Rozan cause was lost. 
The roll call which followed showed a 
substantial majority of votes for the in- 
cumbent.* 

In his letter to the editor of a Polish 
language Buffalo newspaper Rozan ex- 
plained that he lost because he was be- 
trayed by some of his fellow Poles, such 
as Alderman John F. Nowak, who voted 
for Ramsperger. With a tone of bitter- 
ness and disappointment Rozan ends his 
letter with a statement that several Ger- 
mans, not asked to do so, nevertheless 
voed for him.* 

With this defeat Rozan’s fate was 
sealed and his colorful political career 
ended. He remained active in Demo- 
cratic politics and in the social and busi- 
ness life of the East Side for the rest 
of his life, but he never again attempted 
to run for a public office. In 1914 he was 
appointed Polish interpreter to the Su- 
preme Court—a position of considerable 


58. “Ramsperger Named Again,” Illustrated 
Buffalo Express(?), Sept. 1910(?). Scrapbook, 
Mevlo: 

59. “W sprawie naszych politikierow,” Dzien- 


importance, for so few Polish people 
spoke then good English. During World 
War I, he participated in organizing the 
Polish Army in America and in Ignacy 
Jan Paderewski’s committee for the Free- 
dom of Poland. 

When Poland regained its independ- 
ence in 1918 Rozan was active in bring- 
ing about help to the new nation by sel- 
ling Polish government bonds. Before he 
died he paid a visit to the country of his 
ancestors. He described the new Poland 
and his opinions about it in a special 
pamphlet, which was published in Polish 
in Buffalo. He died on February 3, 
1929, at Buffalo at the age of 64. 

Even today, after half a century, James 
M. Rozan remains as significant a per- 
sonality as he was then. His life and 
career provide a good example of the 
fact that the key to success in America 
remains education and hard, persistent 
work, and that national origin plays a 
less important, although still significant 
role. The Polish community on the Niag- 
ara Frontier should find in Rozan’s life 
and accomplishments an inspiration and 
example of service and creative contribu- 
tion to life in the United States. 


nik dla Wszystkich, Sept. 24, 1910. 


60. Wrazenia z podrozy po Polsce (Buffalo: the 
Telegram, 1924). 
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Notes on Contributors 


His generous participation in Histor- 
ical Society activities has long since 
made Professor JuLius W. Pratr well 
known to our members, who will recall 
most recently his remarks upon accept- 
ing the Red Jacket Award of 1968, to- 
gether with the citation therefor, pub- 
lished in the spring 1969 issue of Niagara 
Frontier. His many works on American 
foreign policy are regarded as classics 
in their field, written with the lucidity 
that characterizes his brief article on 
General Scott in this issue. 


The address by Professor WALTER M. 
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DRZEWIENIECKI on James M. Rozan was 
delivered in 1969 at a dinner meeting 
in the Historical Society sponsored joint- 
ly by the Polish Arts Club of Buffalo, 
the Polish-American Council on Cultural 
Affairs, the Program on Soviet and East 
Central European Studies of the State 
University College at Buffalo, and the 
Historical Society. The author is a mem- 
ber and past chairman of the Department 
of History in the State University Col- 
lege, and was introduced to our readers 
in the autumn 1966 issue of Niagara 
Frontier, where we published his article 
on “The Polish Armed Forces in World 
War II Exhibit.” 
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A Canadian View of the American Revolution 


by BricApIER WILLIS Moock* 


I was always told that it was a cus- 
tomary thing to try to start every talk 
with a small anecdote, and I have no 
anecdotes about the American Revolu- 
tion. However, I do have one that in- 
volves Washington and the part of the 
country in which we live. As you know, 
in Mr. Madison’s War of 1812, the Amer- 
icans crossed the river and captured 
Niagara-on-the-Lake; and the then Brig- 
adier (they are a bad lot, these Briga- 
diers) McClure, who was in charge of 
the troops when they withdrew, greatly 
exceeded his authority from Washington, 
that is, the capital, and burned the town 
as he went away. And it has always 
amused me, that since that time, this 
sleepy little town in which we live was 
used as a reason for the burning of Wash- 
ington. I was telling an English friend 
of mine this on one occasion, and he said, 
“Washington? I didn’t know we burned 
Washington. I knew we burned Joan of 
Arc!” 

So here you have a Canadian, unguar- 
anteed view of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the accounts of this Revolu- 
tion are, not surprisingly, wild in their 
variations, depending on whether you 
favor American, British, or Canadian 
authorities. One of the reasons for the 
wide variation is the strong support of 
the patriot newspapers, which were 
threatened by the Stamp Act and reacted 
violently. The newspapers of the day, 
I imagine, were no more inaccurate than 
they are today, but they provide re- 
searchers with a ready source of infor- 
mation. Then, too, there is the moderat- 
ing effect of distance in time between the 
account and the event. Objectivity in 
this has only recently developed, and the 
distortion of fact born out of the passions 
of civil war dies very hard. 


One cannot help speculating some- 
times on whether principles preceded or 
followed events. But the Revolution 
most surely remains a barrier to our 
seeing each other clearly. The perman- 
ent shattering of the North American 
British Colonial empire had a basic ef- 
fect on Canada’s historical evolution; we 
became one part of a house divided 
against itself. One of our historians has 
observed that of greater moment than 
any boundary settlement was the part- 
ing itself. Here surely was the profound- 
est depth of the Revolution, for the part- 
ing had been in bad blood and the race 
was broken. We Canadians today are 
earnestly seeking an identity, and we 
find in ourselves both the cause and the 
results of your Revolution. The cause 
was the suspicion of Britain’s motives 
behind the passage of the Quebec Act 
of 1774, and I shall speak a little more of 
that later. 

Now as you all know, a favorite sub- 
ject, ad nauseam, of speakers who cross 
our mutual frontiers is that famous 
thousands of miles of undefended border. 
I think our present Prime Minister was 
a little bit closer to the mark when he 
suggested that living next to a power- 
ful neighbor, however friendly, is like 
sleeping with an elephant. The slightest 
grunt or twitch is, to us, a roar of thun- 
der or an earthquake. To quote an early 
popular song, ““You made me what I am 
today, I hope you're satisfied.”” However, 
I am sure that you can well survive with- 
out some of the static that comes sailing 
down from the “true north, strong and 
free.” 

We Canadians seemed to be possessed 
of an overwhelming sense of conscious 
virtue. For example, the motto of the 
province of Ontario is, roughly trans- 


*An address delivered before the 17th Annual Congress of Local Historical Societies held in Hamburg, 


New York, July 14, 1971. 
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lated, “Born and living in fidelity.” And 
where did this annoying, holier-than-thou 
attitude begin? Without doubt, in the 
spirit of ’76. Clever propaganda has not 
been exclusive to the patriot cause. 


I am ahead of my story; however, not 
without purpose, for those ’”’Tory rene- 
gades” of yours are central to this ac- 
count. The question arises, ““Were they 
the first un-American Americans, or were 
they loyal British?” To find the answer 
to this question, it might be helpful to 
look at Britons as they were at home in 
the 18th century; then examine the cir- 
cumstances under which Quebec and 
Nova Scotia refused to join the Amer- 
ican Revolution; and finally consider 
the quite extraordinary influence in 
Canada of our United Empire Loyalists. 
My authorities for a picture of life in 
England in the 18th century are Sir 
Arthur Bryant and the late Sir Winston 
Churchill. The first is a professional his- 
torian with a deep understanding of hu- 
manity. Sir Winston’s brilliant reading 
of the currents of mankind is familiar to 
all of us. 


The English at home bear a remark- 
able resemblance to the North American 
18th century colonists. However, a cen- 
tury and a half of life in the new world 
had developed some different traits. It 
was much as the relationship is today 
between fathers and sons. Freedom, 
equality, and good living were the gen- 
eral rule in Britain. Poverty there often 
was, an injustice which was accelerated 
by the coming of the large scale enclos- 
ures, but the full effect of this did not 
develop until many years after your 
Revolution. George the Third, long pop- 
ular in England as “Farmer George,” 
shared in the first hobby of educated 
Englishmen, agriculture. He wrote ar- 
ticles for the agriculture magazines of 
the time. The successful farmer in 
Britain could and did hobnob with the 
Duke on equal social terms. Whether by 
chance or design, agricultural skills had 
enabled Britain to survive its European 


assailants. George the Third, despite his 
fatal meddling in politics, was a very 
popular monarch. He was once rebuked, 
however, by a squire because George had 
trespassed on his land. The squire there- 
by illustrated the accepted exercise of 
liberty behind which was the underlying 
concept of law. Every man could appeal 
to the law, no man could legally evade 
it. An interference with any man’s prop- 
erty by the state was regraded as perni- 
cious. Free men were supposed to be 
free to do as they liked with their own. 


No taxation without representation 
was the oldest battle cry in the armory of 
British freedom. It dominated the whole 
Constitution. And in Britain, despite the 
steady rise of the expenses of govern- 
ment, taxes were kept low. However, the 
economy of the Navy was _ respected. 
Two centuries of experience had taught 
the British that their commercial wealth 
depended on their fleet. The Army, how- 
ever, provided no such recognizable bene- 
fit and was reduced to poverty. 


The great empire of Britain had been 
acquired not so much by imperial con- 
quest as search for trade, for which the 
English were very well suited with their 
vigor, free institutions, and an aptitude 
for seamanship and colonization. How- 
ever, this race of sober farmers and shop- 
keepers failed to grasp the magnitude of 
their opportunity, and a_ patronizing 
court and parliament treated the two 
million settlers along the Atlantic Sea- 
board of North America as if they some- 
how lacked the stubborn independence 
of their kinsfolk at home. They also 
failed to appreciate that an American 
character was emerging. 

The resultant quarrel was maintained 
with all the ferocious obstinacy and 
moral rectitude of the race, until no al- 
ternative remained but either systematic 
conquest of arms or the end of the im- 
perial connection. The issue was decided 
when Britain’s outdistanced competitors 
in the race for empire, recognizing their 
opportunity for revenge, came to fish in 
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troubled waters. France, Spain, and Hol- 
land, the three chief maritime powers of 
Europe, supported by Russia, Sweden 
and Denmark, joined hands with the 
colonists. 

But, before we have Britain facing the 
facts of making peace, let us look at af- 
fairs on the border of the Revolutionary 
movement and assess its rejection by 
Nova Scotia and Quebec. For some cur- 
cent Canadian historians, the failure of 
the Revolution in Quebec and Nova 
Scotia was directly responsible for our 
lack, in Canada, of a radical political 
tradition. It is lamented that without this 
our democracy can never be as dynamic 
as yours, or Britain’s, or France’s. To 
Canadians who are desperately seeking 
a sense of national identity, a clear un- 
derstanding of Quebec’s and Nova 
Scotia’s refusal to join the Revolution 
may help to suggest a few answers to a 
difficult problem. But then again per- 
haps it will not. For Henri Bourassa, a 
French Canadian politician of an earlier 
generation and a very shrewd man, may 
have been very close to the mark when 
he said, “We had to choose between the 
English of Boston and the English of 
London. The English of London were 
farther away and we hated them less.” 


In the 18th century, Nova Scotia and 
Quebec together stretched from Cape 
Breton in the east to the Mississippi 
River in the west. Quebec had a popula- 
tion of some 90,000, most of French des- 
cent, while Nova Scotia had over 20,000 
inhabitants, most of them New England- 
ers. Both these colonies were on the 
northern flank of your thirteen colonies, 
and both, despite widely different back- 
grounds, reacted indifferently to revolu- 
tionary approaches. 

The attitude of the Revolutionary Con- 
gress toward Quebec was based on very 
dissimilar grounds from that toward 
Nova Scotia. The Quebec Act of 1774 
which sealed Britain’s successful con- 
quest of 1759, was passed in the company 
of the so-called Intolerable Acts, which 
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were designed to bring the American 
colonies to heel, though its content was 
entirely different. It granted continua- 
tion of French Civil Law, of the estab- 
lishment of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and of the seignorial system for Quebec. 


This was a difficult pill for Congress 
to swallow on behalf of their own peo- 
ple, who ever since Plymouth Rock had 
damned the French as a menace and, 
what they thought even worse, their sub- 
mission to the Roman Catholic Church. 
Congress’ greatest hope of winning them 
over rested on the recent British conquest, 
and it was believed that there would be 
more hate than love for the British 
among French Canadians. It is true that 
many “habitants” resented the reestab- 
lishment of the primacy of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and of the seignioral 
system with its necessity of paying dues 
to parish and the seignior. There were 
friends of the Revolution too among the 
wealthy merchants of Quebec, who were 
Protestants. To protect the whole colony 
the British soldiers in Quebec were pit- 
ifully few, some 800 all told. On balance, 
it seemed a pretty reasonable gamble, 
and following a message of friendship to 
the “habitants,” two American armies 
were committed, one under Arnold, to 
advance directly on the city of Quebec, 
the other under Montgomery to follow 
the Lake Champlain route to Montreal, 
then to join Arnold for the capture of 
Quebec and the liberation of the “habit- 
ants.” Montreal fell easily but Quebec 
stood, and the Congress forces were 
were forced to withdraw. Their retire- 
ment was not pressed, and it is difficult 
to say why not, but it might well have 
been to avoid further ill will. 


Failure can be attributed to many 
causes, but I believe that the last straw 
was the inability of the sick and ill- 
equiped soldiery to offer hard cash to 
the “habitants” for necessary services. 
They were Protestants in a Roman Cath- 
olic land and the prudent “habitant,” 
however kindly, was not going to throw 
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in his lot with a failing and foreign at- 
tempt at conquest. Military miscarriage 
was insured in any event by lack of sea 
power, with constant inability to rein- 
force or support troops at the end of 
difficult inland communications. 


The war against Nova Scotia began on 
predictably classical lines. New England 
privateers tried to brush aside British 
naval barriers and Congress soon learned 
that their lack of a navy required some 
others means of approach. There were a 
few local risings, which Washington had 
warned against, and, as he foresaw, they 
failed. Most of the people were only 15 
years away from New England, with 
which they had strong family and busi- 
ness ties. They decided on a policy of 
neutrality. Ironically, this was the very 
reason used to justify the expulsion of 
the Acadians 20 years earlier. The neu- 
tral French were thus displaced by the 
neutral Yankees. But not all were neu- 
tral. There were small groups at the 
western tip of Novia Scotia who sup- 
ported the rebellion and sought Congress’ 
support. Another group around Halifax 
were equally solid in their adherence to 
Britain. Communications inside Nova 
Scotia were almost nonexistent, at the 
time, and with the Royal Navy firmly 
in control of the seas, no concerted action 
could succeed even if a leader had arisen, 
which he did not, and discontent had 
been acute, which apparently it was not. 
Perhaps Nova Scotians were not even 
aware of the unusual stupidity of their 
governor, but then, how could they plan 
to do anything together where travel was 
almost impossible? 

A sociologist has recently come up 
with a theory that a strong revolutionary 
sentiment did exist in Nova Scotia, but 
because of the military realities, it be- 
came frustrated and was channeled into 
a religious revival. My lack of sophis- 
tication makes comment on this specula- 
tion impossible. 

In the cases of both Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, much remains to be discovered, 


but one thing is certain. A pride in hav- 
ing stood off invasion attempts was 
created among Canadians, and, along 
with this, a suspicion of American ag- 
gression became a part of our national 
soul. When I first joined the Army 35 
years ago, our secret plans to meet in- 
vasion assumed the most likely direction 
to be from the south. This is not as sensa- 
tional as the Pentagon secrets, but it 
indicated an existing attitude. This ap- 
prehension was maintained under the 
influence of the Loyalists, whom we will 
now consider. 


I should define my terms. When I say 
Patriot, I mean American Revolution- 
aries and when I say Loyalists, I mean 
the non-Revolutionaries. Loyalists were 
just as representative of colonial society 
and all its strata as Patriots. They com- 
prised a complete cross section. Earlier 
belief that your revolution was based on 
social grounds is therefore invalid. But 
the Loyalists had one thing in common 
with each other. In one way or another 
they were more afraid of America than 
they were of Britian. They were indeed 
true conservatives. Many of them recog- 
nized that there were colonial grievances, 
but felt that solution could and should 
be found peacefully and within the pow- 
erful British orbit. Our Canadian study 
of the Loyalists has been sporadic and of 
lower quality of scholarship than in the 
States, but we are improving. The de- 
sire to separate men from myths is no 
longer quite such an embarrassment. The 
effect of this clearer view will be felt in 
our future. 


In your eyes, the Loyalists were losers. 
During the revolution, they were inter- 
rogated by committees, condemned with- 
out judge and jury, smeared in the press, 
thrown out of their jobs, deprived of their 
possessions, and finally expelled. The 
response of the British government to the 
support of the some 35,000 Loyalists who 
came to Canada was quite extraordiaarily 
generous. They were, of course, given 
land grants, and in the case of soldiers, 
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scaled to their rank. They were all fed, 
clothed, and otherwise assisted until they 
could get their lands into production and 
become self-supporting. When you con- 
sider the resources of the 18th century, 
the time that was required to cross the 
Atlantic by sail, the distance inland, over 
1,000 miles, into a country where roads 
were only the roughest and rudimentary 
sort, this maintenance of people in a dis- 
tant land until they could become self- 
sufficient was a remarkable achievement. 
It confirmed Loyalists’ belief in their 
virtue and in the rightness of their cause. 
Even more was the device which gave 
Loyalists their separate and proud iden- 
tity, the institution of a mark of honor 
upon families who had adhered to the 
unity of the Empire. Their children and 
descendents of both sexes, were awarded 
the distinguishing letters, UE (for United 
Empire), to be affixed to their name. So 
almost from the beginning of English 
Canada, there has been this special body 
of people, with accurate genealogical re- 
cords and a coherent and unvaryingly 
conservative tradition, worshiping at the 
shrine of their ancestors. 


Until the late 19th century, most ac- 
counts in both of our countries were 
based more on emotion and attempts at 
self-justification than careful research. 
The bulk of the Loyalists who came to 
Canada were too busy reestablishing 
themselves to have time to commit them- 
selves to paper, and so we have very few 
direct accounts. Their first true historian 
was a resident of Maine, who having 
lifted the curtain, developed a sympathy 
very different from the textbook classifi- 
cation of Loyalists as simple traitors; and 
subsequent and recent historical studies 
in the States confirm regret for their 
treatment and expulsion. 


It is extraordinary that in Canada in 
the seventies, almost two centuries after 
the issues of the Revolution have been 
settled, the debate should still go on, 
however slightly. But our Loyalists, a 
united self-conscious body which cher- 
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ishes its hallowed memories, have had 
the highest political consequences. Loyal- 
ist ideas and ideals have passed into the 
general Canadian tradition and greatly 
influence us today. It is not our only 
foundation, but it is certainly one of our 
principle foundation stones. The com- 
memoration of our Loyalists, however, 
has not been continuously enthusiastic. 
Currently, oddly enough, it was begun 
by formation of our Niagara Historical 
Society in Niagara-on-the-Lake, which 
was founded in December 1895, in part 
to encourage a study of Canadian history 
and the building up of Canadian loyalty 
and patriotism. And it is a fact that the 
bulk of our publications are devoted to 
the Loyalists, their life, and hard times. 
This led to the foundation of the United 
Empire Loyalists Association of Ontario, 
which with similar organizations rode the 
crest of the wave of the British Empire’s 
success and power. Loyalists were thus 
identified with imperial enthusiasm and 
by inference, Anglo-Saxon racial super- 
iority, an ideal which died on the battle- 
fields of Europe along with the influence 
of the sentimental imperialists. But here 
is an excerpt from a grade school social 
studies reader of 1946: The Loyalists 
have a special place in the history of our 
country. They came here under difficult 
conditions. Many of them came for patri- 
otic reasons. All through the course of 
our history they have been a strong link 
between Canada and the Mother Coun- 
try. They were like soldiers marching in 
advance of a main army to clear the way. 
They were the beginning of a great ad- 
venture—the adventure of preparing a 
splendid new country to take its place 
among the other nations of the world. 
This is what the name United Empire 
Loyalists stands for—patriotism, loyalty, 
courage, and sacrifice to the service of 
Canada and the Empire.” 


This also represents nothing so much 
as the absence of scholarly analysis. Up 
to this time, most Canadian accounts of 
the Loyalists have been of a rather con- 


versational nature. Loyalist origins and 
emotions have affected Canadian life in 
so many ways that I can only mention 
a few of them here. One was the expul- 
sion of American armies from Canadian 
soil in the War of 1812, this owing in 
part to the social cohesion of Loyalists, 
and their consequent united efforts were 
a victorious reassertion of their allegi- 
ance as British subjects. Another was 
suppression of our own revolution in 1837 
in Upper Canada. This was greatly eased 
because the Loyalists’ attitude toward 
the rebels ranged from negative to hos- 
tile. Responsible government in our mari- 
time provinces was won through the 
efforts and influence of Loyalist leaders. 
But what concerns us most here is that 
right down to the First World War, the 
Loyalists view of Anglo-American re- 
lations, their explanation of the American 
Revolution, and concept of Empire re- 
mained unchanged and these attitudes 
flowed into the mainstream of Canadian 
life. The views of the Loyalists became 
the views of the Canadians. 

There seems no danger of Loyalist 
sentiments disappearing overnight but 
only very irrational people will dispute 
the facts, and we Canadians, including 


Loyalists, are no more irrational than 
any other people. 

So the heat goes out of our family feud 
and our common traditions are returning 
to their recognized positions of import- 
ance. With this concept, our family feel- 
ings are strenthened. 


To the end that the Loyalists kept 
the bonds between Canada and Britian 
strong, we owe much to them. Through 
shared experiences in good times and bad 
between our two countries our relation- 
ship becomes more dependable and un- 
derstanding all the time. There is, how- 
ever, captivating irony in the fact that 
those who helped create an anti-American 
feeling in Canada were themselves Amer- 
cans, caught in a moment of history 
where the old English heritage and new 
American aspirations could not be peace- 
ably combined. 


Thank you for your invitation to be 
with you today. It speaks volumes for 
your very well-known and highly ap- 
preciated national generosity that you 
would invite a citizen of another, withal 
friendly, land to speak to you on your 
most cherished and courageous War of 
Independence. 


The Growth of Buffalo’s Suburban Zone 


by PAuL BEAUDET 


The Buffalo area is one of the million- 
plus metropolitan areas in the United 
States today. The growth of the metro- 
politan area, i.e., the central city of Buf- 
falo and its suburbs, occurred unevenly 
over a period of time. The purpose of 
this paper is to trace aspects of that 
growth, namely population and employ- 
ment, in industry, retail trade, wholesale 
trade, and selected services in Buffalo’s 
suburban zone. The year 1895 was chosen 
as a beginning point for analysis of em- 
ployment growth because (1) data on 


employment-producing activities were 
then first available, and (2) the process 
of suburbanization had just begun in 
the Buffalo area. The year 1890 was 
chosen for analysis of population because 
the decennial census was taken then. 
Most employment data from 1895 
through 1930 are limited to numbers of 
stores and types of manufactories, as 
shown in county directories, telephone 
directories, and newspapers. In 1930, 
some data for retailing and selected ser- 
vices became available from the Federal 
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FIGURE 2 


POPULATION GROWTH RATES OF FIRST-RING, 
SECOND-RING, AND OUTER-RING TOWNS, 1890-1960 
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census for villags and cities over 1,000 
population.’ The first detailed breakdown 
of manufacturing data for all communi- 
ties was available from the New York 
State Industrial Directory in 1940, and 
from the United States Census Bureau 
in 1963 for retailing, wholesaling, and 
selected services. Analysis of the growth 
of the various phenomena will be divided 
into very unequal periods because of the 
nature of the available data. 

Buffalo’s suburban zone will be de- 
limited on the basis of the Buffalo toll- 
free telephone calling area in 1963 (Fig. 
1). The communities in the study area 
will be divided into their respective cor- 
porate statuses—cities, villages, and 
towns. 

The basic problem is the shifts of 
population. In 1890, much of Buffalo’s 
suburban zone was agricultural. The 
cities of North Tonawanda and Tona- 
wanda were bustling as were most vil- 
lages, and population was concentrated 
in them. Although all communities were 
tied to Buffalo through newspapers, most 
were economically independent. 

Definite periods of growth are appar- 
ent in the towns (Fig. 2) and rates of 
population growth are similar between 
first-ring, second-ring, and outer-ring 
towns.’ From 1890 to 1920, the first-ring 
towns registered increasing rates of pop- 
ulation growth (Fig. 2). Although de- 
creases in amounts of farmland and in 
farm population occurred, this was off- 
set by the migration of Buffalonians to 
the suburbs. The second- and outer- 


1. Selected services include establishments en- 
gaged in rendering services to individuals or busi- 
ness establishments: rooming houses, hotels, and 
other lodging places; personal services; miscel- 
laneous business services; automobile repair, ga- 
rages; miscellaneous repair services; motion pic- 
tures, amusement, and recreational services; sym- 
phony orchestras. The data exclude medical and 
other health services; legal services; educational 
services; museums, art galleries, botanical and 
zoological gardens; nonprofit membership organ- 
izations; private households; miscellaneous ser- 
vices. 


2. A detailed analysis of the delimitation of 
the suburban zone may be found in Paul Beaudet, 
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ring towns registered generally decreas- 
ing rates of growth as the number of rural 
farm dwellers decreased, and farms were 
either abandoned or merged with others.‘ 

In the decade 1920-1930, the automo- 
bile became a powerful motivating force 
for rapid suburbanization. A sharply in- 
creasing rate of growth was registered in 
all first- and second-ring towns. The out- 
er-ring towns experienced very little 
growth. 

The decade 1930-1940 was the period 
of the Great Depression, which slowed 
down economic activity throughout the 
United States. Population growth con- 
tinued to increase, however, but not at 
the same rate as in the 1920’s. The low- 
est rates were recorded in the outer-ring 
towns. 

The period 1940-1960, particularly 
after 1945, was a time of maximum sub- 
urbanization, as reflected in high rates 
of increase within the first- and second- 
ring towns. However, it is expected that 
population will be stabilized in Tona- 
wanda and Cheektowaga by the 1970’s 
since very little land will remain for 
residential growth in them. Increasing 
rates of population growth will continue 
in the other first- and second-ring towns, 
as the urban frontier continually ex- 
pands. The construction of expressways 
and suburbanization of manufacturing 
has allowed persons to live farther out 
in the suburban zone than ever before. 


The population growth rates of vil- 
lages do not resemble those of the towns 
(cf. Figs. 2 and 3). In general, village 


“The Concepts of Suburb, Balanced Suburb, and 
Satellite Applied to the Buffalo, N.Y., Area” (un- 
published Ph.D. Dissertation, Clark University, 
1968). 

3. The first-ring towns are Tonawanda, Am- 
herst, Cheektowaga, West Seneca, Orchard Park, 
and Hamburg. The second-ring towns are Grand 
Island, Clarence, Lancaster, Elma, Aurora, Bos- 
ton, Eden, and Evans. The remainder of towns 
form the outer-ring towns. The terms are in 
common usage in the Buffalo area. 

4. A perusal of data from 1875 to 1945, in Erie 
County: Agriculture and Land Use (College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University, 
1947), will confirm these trends. 
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population grew at an increasing rate 
until 1930, followed by a steady rate 
from 1930 to 1940, and again at an in- 
creasing rate from 1940 to 1960. Ken- 
more is a partial exception. One of Buf- 
falo’s oldest suburbs, it has experienced 
the highest rate of growth of any village 
in Buffalo’s suburban zone, but its rate 
suddenly decreased 1930-1960, due in 
part to the fact that there remained very 
little vacant land on which to build.’ 
The three cities in the study area have 
experienced rates of population growth 
similar to those of the villages: first, an 
increasing rate from 1890 to 1930, fol- 
lowed by a steady rate between 1930 and 
1940, followed by an increasing rate after 
1940. This expansion may soon taper 


5. Erie County Planning Board, “Land Suitable 
for Urban Development,” (County Development 


off since the cities are also running out 
of available land for residential develop- 
ment. On the other hand, residential de- 
velopment in Lackawanna has been con- 
centrated in multiple dwellings so that a 
switch to vertical expansion of housing 
may result in continued population 
growth in Lackawanna. 

At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, every political unit in Buffalo’s sub- 
urban had some industry (Tables I and 
II). Most of it was local, such as planing 
or sawmills, grist or flour mills, wagon or 
carriage makers, and cigar manufactur- 
ers. By 1910, many of these local indus- 
tries had disappeared, and by 1917, the 
majority had. The pattern of manufac- 
turing has shifted and expanded sub- 


Series, No. 1, 1963), 5-19. 
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FIGURE 3 


POPULATION GROWTH RATES OF CITIES AND VILLAGES 
IN THE STUDY AREA, 1890-1960 
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stantially between 1895 and 1963. 

1895-1917: In 1895, the cities of Tona- 
wanda and North Tonawanda were be- 
ginning to lose their reputations as the 
lumber capitals of the world. Their lo- 
cations at the western terminus of the 
Erie Canal had been profitable.6 How- 
ever, the exhaustion of raw lumber on 
the Great Lakes between 1890 and 1900 
and the closing of the Erie Canal in 1903 
brought a recession to the Tonawandas 
which was finally overcome by the ap- 
pearance of other industries (Table ITI) .’ 
Heavy industry, such as chemicals, was 
attracted to the Town of Tonawanda 
along the Niagara River, close to sources 
of power from Niagara Falls.’ 

Other industrial communities existed, 
such as Depew (Table II). Most in- 
dustry in Depew was related to the New 
York Central Railroad, which had lo- 
cated its car repair shops there. Other 
industry was attracted by the existence 
of the car repair shops, and, by 1907, De- 
pew had a labor force of 4,000.’ Depew 
continued to prosper, and, as in other 
communities with industry, the demands 
of World War I brought even greater 
prosperity. 

East Aurora was a prominent cultural 
and sports center. The internationally 
famous Roycrofters, located in East 
Aurora, was a self-contained art colony, 
major publishing house, and apprentice 
school.” The village’s fame was enhanced 
by the presence there of the leading 
trotting-horse nursery in the United 


6. W. Dittmar, “The Tonawandas’ Industrial 
Renaissance,” Niagara Frontier, XII (Winter, 
1965), 111-114. 


7. Ibid., 112. 


8. The Standard Industrial Classification cate- 
gories are: 20. Food and kindred products; 21 
tobacco products; 22. textile mill products; 23. 
apparel and other finished products; 24. lumber 
and wood products; 25. furniture and fixtures; 
26. paper and allied products; 27. printing, pub- 
lishing, and allied industries; 28. chemicals and 
allied products; 29. petroleum refining; 30. rub- 
ber and miscellaneous plastics; 31. leather pro- 
ducts; 32. stone, clay, and glass products; 33. 
primary metal industries; 34. fabricated metal 
products; 35. machinery, except electrical; 36. 


States, as well as the largest race track 
under cover in the world." Thanks to 
these attractions, East Aurora was a con- 
vention center and tourist mecca up to 
the time of the Great Depression. As 
were other villages, East Aurora was also 
the commercial center for the farmers 
in the surrounding town. The prosperity 
of the village continued through World 
War I, although few industries existed 
until much later (Table III). 
Springville, “. . . a bustling, important 
station on the railroad, and a center for 
the cheese industry,” boasted an opera 
house, businesses, and some industry, 
notably in S.I.C. categories 26 through 
32 (Table II). It was, and remains to- 
day, the commercial and industrial cen- 
ter of the Town of Concord and adjacent 
communities south of Erie County. 


Lackawanna did not exist in 1895, nor 
was there industry in the Town of Ham- 
burg or Blasdell. In 1901, the Lackawan- 
na Steel Company began building, turn- 
ing Lackawanna into a city overnight. 
By 1903, 7,000 men were employed at 
the steel mill.“ By 1910, the company 
had expanded into Blasdell and the 
Town of Hamburg. 

The village of Sloan was the center for 
the Lackawanna and Erie Railroads. No 
other industries were found there. Wil- 
liamsville had been a manufacturing cen- 
ter in the 1840’s, but the expansion of the 
Erie Canal, the growth of Buffalo mil- 
ling, and the Tonawandas’ expansion 
turned industry in those directions, leav- 


electrical machinery; 37. transportation equip- 
ment; 38. professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments; 39. miscellaneous manufacturing in- 
dustries; 40. railroads, line haul; 50. wholesale 
lumber; 73. research laboratories. U.S., Technical 
Committee on Industrial Classification, Standard 
Industrial Classification Manual (Executive Of- 
fice of the President, Bureau of the Budget, 
1957). 


9. Express, May 24, 1907. 
10. East Aurora Advertiser, May 4, 1939. 
ll. Buffalo Times, September 9, 1932. 


12. Handy Business Directory of Buffalo and 
Erie County (Smith Co., Buffalo, 1895). 


13. News, August 15, 1903. 
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NUMBER OF SAWMILLS, FLOUR MILLS, CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, AND WAGON MAKERS 
WITHIN BUFFALO'S SUBURBAN ZONE, 1895-1930 

= = 
Village of 


City of 
Lackawanna Williamsville 


TABLE | 


City of 
Tonawanda 


Wagon Saw- Cigar} Wagon 
makers || mills mfrs. | makers mills 
2 1 2 1 1 
1 
1 2 1 


Town of Village of Town of Village of 
Sloan West Seneca Orchard Park 


City of 
North Tonawanda 


Cigar 
mills | mfrs. 


Town of Village of Village of 
Orchard Park Depew Hamburg Hamburg 


Town of 
Lancaster 


Village of Town of Village of 
Blasdell Clarence Lancaster 


Village of 
Angola 


Village of Village of Town of 
Akron Alden Marilla 


Village of 
Springville 


Town of Town of 
Sardinia 


Town of 
Holland 


Town of 


Town of 


Village of 
North Collins North Collins 
k 1 
1 1 1 


€. Farm Journal Illustrated Rural Directory of Erie County, (Philadelphia. Atkinson & Co, 1917) 
d. Erie County Directory: 1930, \Lockport, N.Y. Roberts Bros. Co., 1931). 
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@. Handy Business Directory of Buffalo ond Erie County, (Buffalo, New York, 1895) 
b. Bell Telephone Directory, (Western New York Division, Summer, 1910) 
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TABLE 


City of North Tonawanda 


NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL, AND WHOLESALE LUMBER ESTABLISHMENTS, 
BY STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION CODE, 1895-1930 


City of Tonawanda 


1895a 
1910b 
1917¢ 
1930d 


1895a 
1910b 
1917¢ 
1930d 


1895a 
1910b 
1917¢ 
1930d 


1895a 
1910b 
1917¢ 
1930d 


Town of Cheektowaga 


Village of Lancaster 


ann 
NWwwWwn 


1895a 
1910b 
1917¢ 
1930d 


1895a 
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1917¢ 
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Village of East Aurora 


1 
1 1 
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7 
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Town of Eden 


Village of North Collins 
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28- | 33- 
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City of Lackawanna 


5098 


WwWwnn 


20- | 22- | 24- | 26- | 28- | 33- | 38- 
21 23 | 25 |27 | 32 | 37 | 39 
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2 1 2 
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Village of Kenmore 


Village of Depew 


— 


Town of Elma 


Town of Colden 


Village of Blasdell 


Town of Aurora 


SEE 


Town of Boston 


1895a 
1910b 
1917¢ 
1930d 


1895a 
1910b 
1917¢ 
1930d 


Village of Springville 
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1 
1 


Town of Evans Village of Angola 
4 1 1 ys 
1 3 1 1 2 
al 1 2 2 
3 2 
Town of North Collins Town of Collins 
1 1 3 
1 1 
2 1 
1 1 
Town of Sardinia Town of Holland 
2 1 1 1 a 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 J 


Village of Alden 


Village of Akron 


1 2 
1 2 
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1 
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. Handy Business Directory of Buffalo and Erie County, (Buffalo, New York, 1895). 
. Bell Telephone Directory, (Western New York Division, Summer, 1910). 

. Farm Journal Illustrated Rural Directory of Erie County, (Philadelphia: Atkinson & Co., 1917). 
. Erie County Directory; 1930, (Lockport, N.Y.: Roberts Bros. Co., 1931). 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN INDUSTRY, 
By STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CODE, 1940-1963, 


TABLE III WITHIN BUFFALO'S SUBURBAN ZONE 
City of North Tonawanda City of Tonawanda City of Lackawanna 
20- 20- | 22- |24- 26-| 28-| 33- |38- 20- | 22- | 24- 
21 23 25 27 32 37 39 21 23 25 
ees i 
1940e| 98 24811396/1629 10 21 
1949f 99 307 |1928] 1652 31 48 12 
1953g 17 307 |2017] 1818 64 48 12 
1963h 7 389 2072/1885 | 92 48 12 
——}— Hh ey 
| Village of Kenmore Town of Tonawanda Village of Williamsville | 
1940 39 9 64 4341}14655 [= 4 
1949 41 10 56 175 33 [5444/11166 34 20 
1953 10 83 200 | 33/3918/11744 35 32 
1963 W 88 75 7514788) 9921 es 38 | 170 
—= ——S—SSSSS a — eA 
Town of Amherst Village of Depew Village of Sloan 
SL et —-— — 
1940 61 56 43 Alte 
1949 41 100 78 70 
1953 77 29 140 75 
1963 30) 115 49 160 66 ah 12 
| = ioe 
Town of Cheektowaga Town of West Seneca Village of Orchard Park 
—- ei 
1940 5 23 154] 439 37 38 15 171 16 
1949 56 659] 5880] 800 37 38} 110 180 58 
1953 65 500} 247] 9405 |1219 7 44) 108 190 70 58 
1963 160 1178 )1575 35 50] 136 50 70 


Village of Blasdell 


Village of Hamburg 


Town of Hamburg 


ne 
t 4 
20 7 
24 n 
60 15 
—- 


Town of Clarence 


12 
12 
Village of Lancaster 


wove 


Town of Elma 


Village of East Aurora 


Town of Aurora 


1940 | 


3 
10 
20 
1570 
| 


Town of Eden 


Village of Angola 


Town of Brant 


Village of Springville 


Town of Holland 


Town of Alden 


1940 19; 50 
1949 19 19 50 8 
1953 19 170 12 
1963 20 110 200} 50 
Ht ———————— J 
Village of Akron | Town of Newstead 
1940 7 171 
1949 445 
1953 50 422 
1963 80 81 515] 316 
ae 


© New York State Industrial 
1. New York State Industrial 
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Directory: 1940, (New York Stote Dep!. of Commerce, Albany) 
Directory. 1949, (New York State Dept. of Commerce, Albany) 


1g. New York Stote Industrial Directory: 1953, (New York Stote Dept. of Commerce, Albany). 
bh. New York Stote Industrial Directory 1963, (New York Stote Dept. of Commerce, Albany} 


ing only a gelatin factory in Williams- 
ville for many years.“ Williamsville 
served as a focus for the surrounding 
rural areas, its function largely un- 
changed through World War I. 


The towns of Amherst, Cheektowaga, 
Tonawanda, Lancaster, Aurora, Elma, 
and Newstead were completely rural in 
1895 (excluding the villages within 
them), though suburbanization was pro- 
ceeding in the Eggertsville-Snyder area 
of Amherst and along the electric street 
railway on Broadway through Cheek- 
towaga. By 1917, the Town of Tona- 
wanda’s river frontage was occupied by 
Wickwire Steel, Duniop Tire Company, 
and DuPont Chemical Company”. Near- 
by, Curtiss-Wright Aviation was building 
its facilities, while the remainder of the 
Town of Tonawanda remained rural, 
served by Buffalo, the City of Tona- 
wanda, and Kenmore." 

The villages of Lancaster, Orchard 
Park, Hamburg, and North Collins were 
employment centers for the surrounding 
towns. Lancaster, ‘“‘a self-contained com- 
munity,”” shared in the industrial growth 
that Depew enjoyed through World War 
I. The Village of Hamburg was a re- 
gional commercial center, boasting an 
opera house and many businesses, and re- 
tained this position through 1917. In the 
Village of North Collins a canning fac- 
tory was in operation in 1895, to be fol- 
lowed by more in later years. The sur- 
rounding agricultural towns provided the 
necessary vegetables for canning. The 
Village of Orchard Park, in the mean- 
time, was becoming a residential subur- 
ban community." 

Very little industry was found in Ken- 
more or West Seneca between 1895 and 
1917. The presence of limestone was a 
key factor in Akron’s growth. Large com- 


14. Express, December 26, 1909. 

15. Parkhurst, H., History of the Township of 
Tonawanda: 1805-1930, (n.p., 1931), 24. 

16. Ibid., 70. 

17. Buffalo Times, May 16, 1938. 

18. According to the Buffalo Times, May 12, 


panies moved there, so that, by 1895, 
Akron was an employing center. Indus- 
try has since then expanded into the 
Town of Newstead. The Village of An- 
gola was a shopping and industrial cen- 
ter." 

Towns such as Clarence, Orchard Park, 
Boston, Eden, and the outer-ring towns 
were largely agricultural. Yet local in- 
dustries were important. Holland had 
a variety of industry, but a series of fires 
destroyed almost all of it plus the busi- 
ness section at the turn of the century, 
none of which were rebuilt. Grand Is- 
land and Evans were resort centers for 
Buffalonians, while the Town of Alden 
was nationally famous for its mineral 
baths. 

1917-1940: The end of World War I, 
the Great Depression, and local events 
helped guide industrial growth in the 
Buffalo area during the interwar period. 
Some industry moved out, while many 
existing plants closed down or drastical- 
ly reduced their work forces. 


North Tonawanda, the City of Tona- 
wanda, and Lackawanna grew industrial- 
ly through the period (Table II). The 
New York Central railroad decided to 
centralize its car repair operations in Al- 
bany, moving them from Depew in 1922. 
Substantial unemployment resulted as 
associated industries also moved out or 
reduced their labor forces.?", However, an 
aggressive business group soon attracted 
other industry, and by 1940, Depew had 
recovered (Table III). East Aurora and 
Springville also attracted new industries 
by 1940, while Williamsville remained 
primarily a commercial center. 


The continued expansion in S.LC. 
categories 28 thourgh 37 was character- 
istic of the Town of Tonawanda (Table 
III). Cheektowaga remained partly ru- 


1938, “Gradually, after 1900, Buffalonians moved 
into [Orchard Park Village], and it stayed resi- 
dential with its beautiful homes.” 

19. Courier Express, February 9, 1947. 

20. Ibid., May 4, 1947. 

21. Buffalo Times, August 7, 1932. 
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NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS IN RETAIL TRADE AND 


TABLE IV SELECTED SERVICES, 1895-1930, IN COMMUNITIES WITHIN BUFFALO'S SUBURBAN ZONE 
|N.tona- |] City of City of Village of Townof || Williams || Townof Village Village of Cheek- 
wanda Tonawanda |) Lackawanna Kenmore Tonawanda || ville Amherst of Depew Sloan towaga 
+ + + - ~ 
Re- |Ser- Re-| Ser- Re- | Ser- Re- |Ser- Re- | Ser- Re- | Ser- Re- | Ser- Re- | Ser- Re- | Ser- Re- | Ser- 
tail |vices tail] vices tail | vices tail |vices tail | vices tail |vices tail | vices tail | vices tail |vices |, tail es | 
* ——+ - tte =p et " 
1895a| 145] 77 158] 56 -|- | 4|— - |- 29| 22 17 7 28) 28 W 2 16 3 
1917b/ 120] 78 138) 48 na |na 19} 29 18] 12 31] 26 21) 16 29] 24 21 2 25 4 
1930c| 215] 79 150) 112 270} 99 | 139] 90 2th 4 57] 46 23) 24 68) 22 54 8 41) 22 
4 = < — —— = = 4 =+ += 
Town of Orchard Orchard Village of Village of Town of Town of Village of Town of Town of 
W. Seneca Park Vge. Park Town Blasdell Hamburg Hamburg Clarence Lancaster Lancaster || Elma 
Re- Re- 
fail tail 


Village of 
N. Collins 


Village 
of Angola 


| Spring- 


Town of 
Holland 


Town of Town of Town of Town of | Townof || 
N. Collins Collins ville Vge. Concord Sardinia Wales 
T 1 
Re- | Ser- Ser- | 


Village 
of Akron 


ral and, even by 1938, the future re- 
mained in doubt:” 
Cheektowaga is no longer a farming 
township, nor is it very suburban or 
highly industrialized. It is mainly a 
. cemetery (over 1000 acres of burial 
grounds), and also a railroad town- 
ship, with many railroads going 
through it. Without water supplies, 
Cheektowaga can never be as success- 
ful as the Town of Tonawanda in in- 
dustrializing. The future is doubtful. 
Orchard Park and Hamburg remained 
commercial centers, with very little in- 
dustry. The development of local raw 
materials, namely limestone and gypsum, 


22. Buffalo Times, June 4, 1932. 
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a. Handy Business Directory of Buffalo and Erie County, (Buffalo, N.Y., 1895) 
b. Farm Journal Illustrated Rural Directory of Erie County, (Philadelphia: Atkinson & Co., 1917) 
c. Erie County Directory: 1930, (Lockport, N.Y; Roberts Bros. Co,, 1931). 


featured industrial development in Lan- 
caster, Aurora, and Newstead, while the 
Village of North Collins acquired more 
canneries. 

Lancaster village also suffered when 
the New York Central Railroad moved 
its car-repair facilities from Depew: 

Some changes took place in Kenmore, 
which attracted machine shops, and in 
West Seneca, but few changes occurred 
elsewhere. 

1940-1963: Continued rapid suburban- 
ization of population, thus creating a 
labor market, and the growth of super- 
highways, thus permitting a relocation of 
industry, contributed to the expansion of 


23. Ibid., May 16, 1938. 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL TRADE, WHOLESALE TRADE, AND 
SELECTED SERVICES, 1963, FOR SELECTED COMMUNITIES 


TABLE V 


Community 


Orchard Park 
Sloan 

Akron 

Alden 
Angola 
North Collins 


TOWNS: 
Tonawanda 
Cheektowaga 
Amherst 
West Seneca 
Hamburg 
Grand Island 
Clarence 
Lancaster 
Aurora 
Orchard Park 
Elma 

Evans 

Eden 

Boston 
Newstead 
Marilla-Wales-Holland 
Alden 
Colden-Sardinia 
Collins 
Concord 
North Collins 
Brant 


WITHIN BUFFALO’S SUBURBAN ZONE* 


Retail Wholesale Selected 
Trade trade services 


D 
D 
62 
D 
D 
D 
D 
45 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 


*U.S., Bureau of the Census, Business Division, “Special Tabulation, Unpublished Data for Towns, 
and for Villages with Less Than 2500 Population, for Retail Trade, and Services, and for Vil- 
lages of Less Than 5000 Population for Wholesale Trade,’’ Washington, D.C., 1963. Prior to 
1963, data on the number of employees was not available from the Census for these particu- 


lar political units. 


D—Data withheld from publication in order to avoid disclosure. 


industry in Buffalo’s suburban zone 
(Table III). Over $200 million has been 
spent for expansion of Bethlehem’s steel 
facilities in Lackawanna since 1945, al- 
though due to automation, employment 
has not increased substantially. 

Other communities have attracted new 


industry, e.g., Ford Motor Company 
moved to the Town of Hamburg, creating 
4,000 jobs. In East Aurora, present in- 
dustries have expanded—Fisher-Price 
Toy Company’s growth has created 600 
new jobs. North Tonawanda has lost 
jobs and industry, particularly in S.L.C. 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL TRADE, WHOLESALE TRADE, AND SELECTED SERVICES, 
FOR COMMUNITIES WITH AVAILABLE DATA, 1930-1963, 


TABLE VI WITHIN BUFFALO'S SUBURBAN ZONE 
City of City of City of Village of Village of 
North Tonawanda Tonawanda Lackawanna Kenmore Williamsville 
Re- Whole- | Ser- Re- Whole-| Ser- Re- Whole- 
tail sale vices tail sale vices tail sale 
1930a 438 | na na 302 | na na 316 | na 
1940b 535 | 246 77 522 68 26 500 | 50 
1954¢ 983 | D 158 1900 | 580 237 1300 |} D 
1963d| 1302 | 354 186 2359 | 867 268 1281 | 148 
— — — Ht = = 
Village of Village of Village of Village of Village of 
_ Depew | Lancaster | Hamburg Blasdell East Aurora 
— 
1930 138 | na na 157 | na na 181 | na 
1940 na j|na na 280 | 10 23 na | na na 
1954 216 | 18 32 538|D 82 994 | 29 105 
1963 551/D 100 534 | 109 97 1297 | 102 186 
= +———— —— 
Village of 
Springville 
a. U.S., Bureau of the Census, Census of Distribution: 1930. New York, Part |, Table 13. 
b. U.S., Bureau of the Census, Census of Business: 1940, New York, Vol. |, Table 16, Vol. Il, Table 102, 
Vol. Ill, Table 103. 
1930 | c, U.S., Bureau of the Census, Census of Business: 1954. New York, Vol. |, Il, Ill, Tables 102-103. 
1940 | d. U.S., Bureau of the Census, Census of Business: 1963. New York, Vol. |, Il, Ill, Tables 102-103. 
1954 
1963 
MERGERS AND EXPANSIONS OF BUFFALO-OWNED BANKS 
AND DEPARTMENT STORE BRANCHES, BY YEAR 
TABLE VII 1934-1963 * 
Dept. store Bank Branch 
Community branches mergers banks 
Grand Island 1960 
No. Tonawanda 1951, 1952 
City of Tonawanda 1951,1953 
Town of Tonawanda 1954, 1958 1960 
Kenmore 1945 1934 1947 
Amherst 1962, 1963 
Williamsville 1940 1949 
Clarence 1955 
Akron 
Cheektowaga 1958, 1959, 1959 1946, 1957 
Depew 1945 
Lancaster Vge. 1945 1963 


West Seneca 
Lackawanna 
Blasdell 
Hamburg Town 
Hamburg Vge. 
Orchard Park Vge. 
East Aurora 
Angola 

Eden 
Springville 

No. Collins Vge. 


1960 


1948 
1935, 1945 
1960 


1952 


1936, 1961 


1955 
1946, 1955 
1963 


1963, 1963, 1963 


1950, 1960 


1962 
1961 


*Sources: Correspondence with Buffalo banks; New York Telephone Directory: Buffalo Area, from 


1950 through 1963, for dept. store branches. 
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categories 33-37 and 39, because of out- 
moded facilities and persistent labor 
problems.” Williamsville remains primar- 
ily a retail and service center (Table V), 
while Sloan has become the center of the 
Erie-Lackawanna Railroad’s piggy-back 
train loading facilities. 


The towns of Cheektowaga and Tona- 
wanda set the pace for industrial expan- 
sion after World War II, particularly in 
S.1.C. categories 28 through 37. The de- 
velopment of adequate water supplies in 
Cheektowaga, large amounts of available 
land, the development of expressways, 
and excellent railroad facilities combined 
to attract heavy industry into the towns. 
However, the loss of the aircraft industry 
(6,000 jobs) and some steel fabricating 
plants and chemical plants (ca. 2,000 
jobs) marred an otherwise substantial 
growth pattern in the Town of Tona- 
wanda. Cheektowaga has attracted light, 
medium, and heavy industries, as well as 
a major research center, the Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratories. 


The attraction of non-noxious, light in- 
dustry characterized industrial growth 
in Kenmore (machine shops), Eden (a 
kazoo factory), the Town of Alden (an 
industrial packaging concern), and 
Grand Island (a research laboratory). 
On the other hand, a steel fabrication 
plant was erected in West Seneca, and a 
gypsum plant in Clarence. A _ training 
school for General Motors Corporation 
was built in Clarence (listed under S.I.C. 
category 37). 

Orchard Park, Boston, and the outer- 
ring towns house little industry today. 
Evans is still a resort center and dorm- 
itory suburb of Buffalo. The Village of 
Angola, once an industrial center, is 
now more residential, although even after 
the loss of its largest employer in 1954, 
Angola has managed to attract other in- 
dustry. The Village of Springville has 
remained prosperous, as industry con- 
tinues to expand there. 


24. Buffalo Evening News, July 17, 1965. 


The pattern of retailing and services 
from 1895 through 1940 was one of con- 
centration in the cities, villages, and set- 
tlements within towns (Table IV). The 
cities and villages were the primary com- 
mercial centers for their respective towns, 
and this pattern persisted as recently as 
1940. 


The continued population growth of 
the first- and second-ring towns after 
World War II, and the resultant demands 
for goods and services, witnessed the 
large-scale development of retail and 
service facilities there. The first planned 
shopping centers were built in 1954; by 
1958, eight of them existed in the first- 
ring towns; and in 1963, the figure had 
increased to 12. During this period, most 
independent banks in the suburbs merged 
with Buffalo banks, and Buffalo depart- 
ment stores established branches in the 
suburbs (Table VII). 


Wholesaling is less ubiquitous than re- 
tailing or services, being concentrated in 
the cities of North Tonawanda and Tona- 
wanda, and the first-ring towns. The 
growth of wholesaling establishments in 
the first-ring towns between 1953 and 
1963 corresponds to the general growth 
of the suburbs and to the decline of such 
facilities in Buffalo (Table VIII). The 
suburbs offered large tracts of open space 
in order to build new, efficient facilities 
near major transportation arteries such 
as the New York State Thruway (Table 
ID Sh) 

Employment data for 1963 (Tables 
III, V, and VI) indicate that the primary 
economic bases of Aurora, West Seneca, 
and Lancaster towns, and Williamsville, 
Hamburg, and Orchard Park villages, are 
retailing and services. Retailing and 
selected services contribute substantially, 
in terms of numbers of employees, to the 
economic bases of the towns of Tona- 
wanda, Cheektowaga, Amherst, Ham- 
burg, and Clarence. In addition to the 
location of shopping plazas in the first- 
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TABLE VIII 
DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLESALING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN BUFFALO AND ITS SUBURBS, 1953 AND 1963 


Number of 
establishments 


Community 
1953* | 1963"*] 


Buffalo 

North Tonawanda 
City of Tonawanda 
Town of Tonawanda 


Cheektowaga 

Amherst 

West Seneca 8 
Blasdell 5 
East Aurora 13 
Village of Alden 1 
Orchard Park Vge. 1 
Town of Hamburg 4 
Sloan _ 
Village of Hamburg 12 
Williamsville 13 
Lancaster Village 


Depew 


* New York Telephone Directory: Buffalo Area, 1953, 
Yellow Pages. 

**U.S,, Bureau of the Census, Census of Business: 1963, 
Number of Establishments, Wholesale Trade, Erie County, 
Towns and Small Villages, Special Tabulation; and Census of 
Business: 1963. Wholesale Trade, New York, Table 8. 


ring towns, ribbon-like patterns of com- 
mercial development line the major high- 
ways of the first-ring towns, and also of 
some of the second-ring towns. The outer- 
ring towns have not yet been affected by 
large-scale suburbanization, and have the 
least commerce within them.* 

So the cities and villages in Buffalo’s 
suburbs have had, in general, similar 
rates of population growth. The changes 
in nates seem more closely related to the 
age of the incorporated community than 
to other factors (except that of the De- 
pression in the 1930’s). The towns do 
not exhibit growth rates similar to those 
of the cities and villages. Rather, similar- 
ities are found among the first-ring 
towns, among the second-ring towns, and 


25. According to the Buffalo Evening News, 
December 2, 1959, “The outer-ring suburbs are 
slowly succumbing to suburban spread, and many 
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among the outer-ring ones. The closer 
the town lies to Buffalo, the greater has 
been the rate of growth. 

The distribution of manufacturing in- 
dustries at the turn of the century was 
related to the Erie Canal, the Niagara 
River, Lake Erie, and the major rail- 
roads. The villages were stations along 
the railroads and developed as commer- 
cial and industrial centers. Expansion of 
manufacturing between World War I and 
World War II was related to these same 
factors, plus the location of local raw 
materials. With the construction of the 
New York State Thruway in the mid- 
1950’s, the towns of Cheektowaga and 
Tonawanda became attractive sites for 
all categories of industries. 

Corporate decision making, zoning 
laws, labor problems, aggressive cham- 
bers of commerce, and more generally, 
national events, have helped determine 
the intensity of industrial activity within 
individual suburban units. Each com- 
munity wants to expand its economic 
base, especially as its population in- 
creases, yet many of them do not want 
noxious industry. Communities that are 
generally considered as the “better’’ sub- 
urbs in the Buffalo area, such as Grand 
Island and Amherst, have attracted re- 
search laboratories of major corporations. 
Other “better” suburbs, such as Kenmore 
and the Village and Town of Orchard 
Park, are zoned against all but the small- 
est industry. Others, such as the towns 
of West Seneca and Alden, have created 
industrial parks to lure industry. In gen- 
eral, the old, established industrial com- 
munities have remained industrial. 


The distribution of retail trade and 
services was, prior to 1940, principally 
centered in the villages and cities. How- 
ever, following World War II, retailing 
and services expanded into areas of rapid 
growth of population in the form of 
planned shopping centers and ribbon de- 


long-established residents in towns such as Mar- 
illa, fear the encroachment of the metropolitan 
area.” 


Thre 
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TABLE IX 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN WHOLESALE LUMBER ESTABLISHMENTS (5098), 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES, (7391), and RAILROADS (4103), BY S.I.C. CODE, 
FOR COMMUNITIES WITHIN BUFFALO'S SUBURBAN ZONE, 1940-1963 


City of City of City of Town of 
North Tonawanda Tonawanda Lackawanna Grand Island 
om }t —— = 2 
40134|5098 | 73915 4013 | 5098 | 7391 4013 | 5098 
1940 310 al 29 
1953 359 
1963 138 
: += 
Town of Town of Town of Village of 
Tonawanda Amherst Cheektowaga Depew 
1940 na na na 
1953 na na na 
322 TS 1400 748 50 64 
Village of | Town of Village of Village of 
| Sloan | West Seneca Lancaster East Aurora 
1940 na 
na 


aPersonal correspondence with railroad officials of the Erie-Lackawanna Railroad, the New York 
Central Railroad, and the South Buffalo Railway. 
DN.Y., State Dept. of Commerce, New York State Industrial Directory (Albany, 1940, 1953, 1963). 


velopments along major highways. The 
villages of Hamburg, Williamsville, Or- 
chard Park, Angola, Akron, Alden, and 
Springville, still serve as commercial 
centers for their surrounding towns. 

The distribution of wholesaling facili- 
ties in the suburbs is related primarily to 
the cities and the major highways within 
the densely settled first-ring towns. 


The distribution of manufacturing, re- 
taling, wholesaling, and services is most 
strongly concentrated within the first- 
ring towns and the cities and villages of 
Buffalo’s suburban zone. Except where 
rigidly prohibited by zoning regulations, 
these economic activities do not end 
abruptly at corporate boundaries, but 
form zones or clusters which cross politi- 
cal lines. 


Few of the first- and second-ring com- 
munities have remained predominantly 
residential in character. As the dense, 
contiguous urban settlement has ex- 
panded into these areas from Buffalo, 
employment-producing activities, and ex- 
pressways have followed, turning the 
communities into multi-functional units. 
It is the outer-ring towns that are pre- 
dominantly residential. However, they 
are also farming areas, so that part of 
their economic bases depends upon agri- 
cultural production. 

How far into the outer-ring communi- 
ties will suburbanization proceed? Will 
their growth be governed by the largely 
unplanned development and the dynamic 
forces that constitute, in a sense, our last 
frontier? 
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Notes on Contributors 


Bridadier WiLttis Moock informs us 
that his lifelong interest in the Canadian 
story was an undoubted factor in leading 
him to adopt the Niagara area as his 
base after retiring from the military. A 
graduate of the Royal Military College 
of Canada, he entered the regular army 
and served both in Northwest Europe 
from 1939 to 1945 and in Korea in 1951 
and 1952. In these allied operations he 
developed his firm friendships with many 
Americans. Brigadier Moogk is currently 
Director of Dundurn Castle in Hamilton, 
Ontario, and his address on the Ameri- 
can Revolution published here was de- 
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livered at the 17th Annual Congress of 
Local Historical Societies held in Ham- 
burg, New York, in the summer of 1971. 


Historical growth in the Buffalo area 
has been taken up by PROFESSOR PAUL 
BEAUDET as his field of investigation, a 
matter of advantage to all of us. He is a 
member of the Geography Department of 
State University College at Buffalo, hav- 
ing prepared by taking his doctorate from 
Clark University. The article on suburban 
growth is a chapter from his dissertation. 
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Governor Hughes and the Race Track Gambling Issue: 


The Special Election of 1908 


by DaAnteEL W. McGutreE 


In 1908 a special election to fill a 
vacancy in the forty-seventh senatorial 
district of the State of New York was 
ordered by Governor Charles Evans 
Hughes. The vacancy in this district of 
Niagara and Orleans Counties had been 
caused by the death of Republican Sen- 
ator Stanislaus P. Franchot on March 
24, 1908. Normally, the seat would not 
have been filled until the general elec- 
tion in the fall but the situation was not 
normal, as viewed by Governor Hughes. 
Involved in a contest with the State Leg- 
islature over race track gambling, 
Hughes’ demand for the outlawry of 
betting at the tracks had been stymied 
in the Senate by a tie vote on April 8, 
1908, after having received a favorable 
reception in the Assembly. Upon the 
adjournment of the Legislature soon 
thereafter, the Governor coupled to his 
special election order a call for an Ex- 
traordinary Session of the Legislature, in- 
dicating that he meant to make a real 
fight over the gambling issue. His hope 
was to break the Senate deadlock by 
getting an antigambling candidate 
elected in the forty-seventh district. 


The main features of the betting issue 
had been pointed out by the Governor 
in his message of January 1, 1908, to the 
Legislature. The 1894 Constitution of 
New York, as amended 1895, in Article 
1, section 9, stated: 


Nor shall any lottery or the sale of 
lottery tickets, pool-selling, book-mak- 
ing, or any other kind of gambling 
hereafter be authorized or allowed 
within this state; and the Legislature 


1. Public Papers of Charles E. Hughes Gover- 
nor (Albany, 1908), 25-26. 

2. Dexter Perkins, Charles Evans Hughes and 
American Democratic Statesmanship (Boston, 
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shall pass appropriate laws to prevent 
offenses against any of the provisions 
of this section. 


In the same year the Legislature made 
violations of this mandate a felony but 
then added a kind of escape clause in 
that any cases of future legislation car- 
rying an exclusive penalty would be ex- 
empted from this general jeopardy. 


Such an exclusive penalty was written 
into the Percy-Gray Law or the Racing 
Law of 1895, whereby persons taking bets 
at race tracks would be subject to civil 
action only for the recovery of the 
amount of the wager, provided no writ- 
ten evidence of the bet was given to the 
bet-maker. The Court of Appeals in 
People v. Stedeker, 175 N.Y. 57 (1903) 
upheld the Percy-Gray Law, But Gover- 
nor Hughes believed that “the Consti- 
tution makes no exception of race tracks. 
I recommend that the Legislature carry 
out the clear direction of the people 
without discrimination. In connection 
with the repeal of the existing exception, 
I recommend that the offenses described 
in section 351 of the Penal Code should 
be punished by imprisonment and that 
the alternative of fines should be abol- 
ished.”’ The Governor was asking for two 
changes, one in the Penal Code and the 
other for the repeal of the Percy-Gray 
Law. His request required two legislative 
bills, although the chief concern of this 
paper is with the repeal bill. 

That recommendation was to result in 
one of the most interesting incidents of 
Hughes’ gubernatorial career. According 
to Dexter Perkins, “If the passage of the 


1956), 19. 


3. New York Assembly Journal, 131st. Session 
(Albany, 1908), II, 1401-1402. 
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Public Service Commission Act was prob- 
ably the most fundamental of the laws 
of the Hughes period, the most dramatic 
battle took place in 1908 in the struggle 
over the question of race-track gam- 
bling.’ 

In line with the message of Governor 
Hughes, Republican Senator George B. 
Agnew of New York City and Assembly- 
man Merwin K. Hart, Utica Republican, 
introduced in their respective houses 
antigambling legislation which came to 
be identified by their names. In the As- 
sembly, the bill to remove the Percy- 
Gray limitation on penalties for race 
track betting on March 26, 1908, re- 
ceived an impressive majority vote, 126- 
9. Negative votes came from Democratic 
metropolitan members and one lone Re- 
publican from Amsterdam. With the ex- 
ception of one absentee, all Erie and 
Niagara County Assemblyman voted for 
the bill. 

If any high expectations for compar- 
able Senate action had been raised by 
the Assembly’s favorable vote, they were 
soon to be dispelled by strong opposition. 
In the upper house there was determined 
support of the racing interests, which un- 
questionably represented a fairly heavy 
financial investment and intended to 
seek protection from adverse legislation. 
Track operators believed people unable 
to bet would stop attending, thus en- 
dangering the continuation of the sport. 
Funds were made available for efforts to 
influence public opinion and senatorial 
voting. Wesser finds that “conclusive 
evidence points to the fact that at least 
one member of the upper house had ac- 
tually accepted a $10,000 bribe and voted 
against the legislation.” The Senate also 
harbored a deep-rooted dislike for the 
reform politics of Hughes. This feeling 
was not restricted by party lines but in- 
volved both Republicans and Democrats. 


4. Robert F. Wesser, Charles Evans Hughes 
Politics and Reform in New York, 1905-1910 
(Ithaca, 1967), 203. 


5. New York Senate Journal, 13Ist. Session 


The consequence was the defeat of the 
Agnew-Hart bill on April 8 by a vote of 
25-25. Eight Republicans had joined 
seventeen Democrats in the negative vot- 
ing. Among the Democrats was Buffalo’s 
Senator Samuel J. Ramsperger. Repub- 
lican Senators Henry W. Hill and George 
A. Davis, both of Buffalo, voted in the 
affirmative.* 

When word of the Senate vote reached 
Governor Hughes, he quickly responded, 
“Tt is impossible to believe that the peo- 
ple will permit the plain mandate of 
the Constitution to be ignored. The con- 
test has not ended. It has only begun. 
It will continue until he will of the peo- 
ple has been obeyed.”® On April 10, he 
backed up his words by ordering a special 
election to fill the vacancy in the forty- 
seventh senatorial district, to take place 
on Tuesday, May 12, 1908. 

Then, on April 23, when the Legisla- 
ture adjourned without any further sub- 
stantial action on the betting issue, 
Hughes countered by calling for an Ex- 
traordinary Session of the Legislature to 
convene on May 11, 1908. His decision 
to continue the contest had been warmly 
encouraged by citizen letters, the press, 
including that of his 1906 gubernatorial 
opponent, William Randolph Hearst, sev- 
eral reform groups, and a number of 
well-known professional, political, and 
business leaders. On the other hand, 
Hughes received from reliable support- 
ers and close advisors a warning to re- 
frain from calling a special session as it 
could render less favorable his chances 
for renomination in the fall.’ 

Governor Hughes, however, stood firm 
in his decision to carry the struggle to 
the people. If an antigambling senator 
could be elected in the Niagara-Orleans 
district, then he could reopen the issue 
in the Legislature with some assurance of 
victory. To accomplish this objective, 


(Albany, 1908) , 801-802. 

6. New York Times, Apr. 9, 1908. 

7. Merlo J. Pusey, Charles Evans Hughes 
(New York, 1951), I, 228. 
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whether Hughes realized it or not, was 
not going to be a simple operation. For in 
moving the contest into Western New 
York, the Governor would not only have 
to continue battling with the forces of 
political bossism and special privilege 
but he would also be running into a 
buzzsaw of county jealousies and local 
rivalries. 

In Niagara County, the Republicans in 
recent elections had been rocked by fac- 
tional feuds and discontent over machine 
politics. In the congressional election of 
1906, the Merritt machine, supporting 
James W. Wadsworth, Sr., of Geneseo, a 
twenty-six year veteran in Congress, was 
overcome by an independent Republican 
Peter A. Porter of Niagara Falls who 
also had support from the Democratic 
party.’ John A. Merritt of Lockport held 
at that time the lucrative political ap- 
pointment of Collector of Customs at the 
port of Niagara Falls. Regarding the ef- 
fects of that congressional fight, Republi- 
can Majority Leader of the Senate John 
Raines said that while Hughes was “a 
fighter—a blamed good fighter,” he 
feared that “the Porter-Wadsworth fight 
in the Niagara Orleans district will mean 
the election of another Democrat.’”? 


In that same year the state senatorial 
race was the occasion for another Repub- 
lican donnybrook when the Orleans 
County favorite, Irving L’Hommedieu of 
Medina, was refused a third-term nomi- 
nation. The selection of Franchot, a 
Niagara Falls chemical industrialist, re- 
quired a nerve-racking 465 ballots and 
a special train run to Albany to file his 
nomination on time." 

Despite the divisive results of that 
feuding, the Republicans did manage to 
suppress temporarily their antagonisms 
to get chosen a senatorial candidate for 


8. John T. Horton, Edward T. Williams, and 
Harry S. Douglass, History of Northwestern New 
York (New York, 1947), II, 71-74; Merton M. 
Wilner, Niagara Frontier: A Narrative and Docu- 
mentary History (Chicago, 1931), III, 81. 


9. Buffalo Morning Express, Apr. 10, 1908. 
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the special election. The Merritt and 
Porter groups agreed that the nominee 
would be a neutral candidate and would 
not contest for the office in the fall elec- 
tion." Then county rivalries were soft- 
ened by the agreement of Orleans County 
factions to withdraw their candidates, 
Thomas A. Kirby and A. W. Woods, both 
of Albion, with the understanding, how- 
ever, that the wishes of Orleans County 
would be given consideration for the fall 
election.” 


Both parties held their nominating 
conventions at Lockport on Saturday, 
April 25. For the Republican meeting, 
although each county was entitled to 
seven delegates, Niagara sent eight with 
each delegate to have seven-eighths of a 
vote. This arrangement allowed for both 
the Merritt and Porter factions to have 
four representatives each. Four candi- 
dates were considered as having a chance 
for the nomination—James S. Simmons, 
John M. Hancock, Frederick L. Lovelace, 
William C. Wallace, all of Niagara Falls. 
However, at the start Simmons was fav- 
ored by the Merritt delegates and the 
Porter men supported Hancock. L’Hom- 
medieu, an Orleans delegate, who was 
chairman of the meeting, stated that his 
delegation would go along with any de- 
cision reached by Niagara County. After 
the casting of several ballots had failed 
of a maojrity and other possibilities dis- 
carded, Wallace was accepted as the con- 
vention nominee. At the Democratic 
meeting, Gerald B. Fluhrer, the 1906 
senatorial nominee from Albion, was fav- 
ored but uncertainty about his availabil- 
ity led to adjournment of the convention 
until Monday, April 27. By that date, 
Fluhrer had announced his declination 
and Henry A. McMahon, a former Ni- 
agara Falls supervisor, was selected." 


10. Ibid., Mar. 25, 1908; Niagara Falls Gazette, 
Oct. 8, 1906. 

11. Cataract Journal (Niagara Falls), Apr. 23, 
1908. 

12. Niagara Falls Gazette, Apr. 23, 1908 

13. Lockport Union-Sun, Apr. 25, 27, 1908. 


Wallace, a reputable lawyer though 
never before in public political view, 
opened his Niagara Falls campaign on 
April 30 before members and guests of 
the Men’s Club of the First Presbyterian 
Church. He pledged his support of Gov- 
ernor Hughes on the gambling issue. An- 
other speaker was Dr. George W. Peck, 
of Buffalo, one of the leaders of the In- 
ternational Reform Bureau. He praised 
Wallace’s stand and also claimed that it 
was the Bureau, a worldwide Christian 
organization, which had gotten Hughes 
to include the antigambling issue in his 
January message to the Legislature."* Ob- 
viously, the morality of betting at the 
race tracks was to be a significant fea- 
ture of the campaign. 

The Democratic nominee, McMahon, 
started his Niagara Falls campaign by 
releasing a proclamation to the press on 
May 2. He declared his dedication to the 
State Constitution, criticized Republican 
management of the Erie Canal in this 
district, accused Hughes of creating an 
unnecessary expense to the taxpayers by 
calling for a special election. He took 
no firm stand on the gambling issue, 
stressing that the election was the Gov- 
ernor’s method for promoting the 
Hughes-Stevens faction of Republicans." 
The Stevens mentioned was Frederick C. 
Stevens of Attica, allegedly a Porter fol- 
lower, who had been appointed State 
Superintendent of Public Works by 
Hughes. 

The charge that Hughes was trying to 
get control of the Republican party was 
also used by Republican dissenters. As 
an example, Republican J. Milton Wood- 
ward, head of a Lockport glass works and 
once appointed to fill a vacancy as Treas- 
urer of Niagara County, saw Hughes as 
a threat to both the legislative and judi- 
cial branches in his drive for power. 
Woodward further stated, “I am treas- 
urer of the Niagara Fair Association and 


14. Niagara Falls Gazette, May 1, 1908. 
15. Cataract Journal, May 2, 1908. 
16. Lockport Union-Sun, May 8, 1908. 


know that our fair cannot be conducted 
without the aid which we receive by way 
of the percentage of the race track re- 
ceipts.” A statewide appropriation of 
$250,000 by the Legislature as suggested 
by Hughes was unacceptable to Wood- 
ward since it could easily be repealed in 
an economy move." Woodward’s refer- 
ence was to the fact that five per cent 
of race track gross receipts went to the 
support of Agricultural Associations in 
the state. 

The election chances of McMahon 
were improved not only by Republican 
discontent but also by the interest of 
racing groups in providing financial as- 
sistance for his campaign. As Pusey 
states, “The racing interests flushed the 
district with campaign money in behalf 
of the Democratic candidate, and some 
votes were bought on election day in 
spite of the private detectives hired to 
check corruption.”” 

Charges of corruption were, however, 
not always one-sided. According to the 
Lockport Union-Sun, detectives had ar- 
rived in Lockport on May 10 under the 
direction of the New York State Asso- 
ciation to Prevent Corrupt Practices at 
Elections because of a story that funds 
for buying votes had been brought into 
the district by a Hughes-Stevens agent." 

Another source of rumors came from 
the candidacy of Dr. John A. Hartman of 
Albion, running on the Prohibition ticket. 
In the hope of aiding the chances of the 
Republican candidate Wallace, allega- 
tions of Hartman’s withdrawal from the 
contest to support Wallace were made. 
More than once, denials came from Hart- 
man, asserting that he was in the race 
to stay.” 

More substantial encouragement to the 
Wallace forces was given when Gover- 
nor Hughes announced his plans for 
stumping the district. He would meet 
Wallace in Rochester on Friday morning, 


17. Pusey, op. cit., 229. 
18. Lockport Union-Sun, May 11, 1908. 
19. Ibid., May 7, 11, 1908. 
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May 8 and then would travel by train 
into the district with speeches planned 
for Holley, Albion, Medina, Middleport, 
and Lockport. On Saturday, the party 
would go to North Tonawanda for a 
noonday speech and from there by trolley 
to Niagara Falls for the wind-up talk at 
an evening rally in the International 
Theater.” The propriety of Hughes’ 
campaigning, however, was immediately 
questioned in an editorial of the Cata- 
ract Journal. Again the cry is raised 
about the special election expense of 
$25,000 being imposed upon the district 
taxpayers and the consequent dislike of 
the area farmers for footing the bills to 
satisfy the whims of the Governor. 
Hughes was further accused of neglecting 
action on 500 bills while off campaign- 
ing. But most striking is is concluding 
remark: 
If the governor succeeds in this fight 
it is not too much to say that he has 
sounded the doom of the old order of 
politics and that in the future “appeals 
to the people” will be used by coming 
governors rather than the cracking of 
the party whip over the heads of the 
people’s alleged representatives.”! 
That approach—“appeals to the peo- 
ple’”—was one of the favorite methods 
advocated by the early Twentieth Cen- 
tury Progressives for finding solutions 
to political problems. Its usage in this 
instance provides an opportunity to try 
for an evaluation of its effectiveness. 
How many people did Hughes contact? 
Who were the ones who did hear him? 
What was the general spirit of those at- 
tending the rallies? What impact upon 
voting did his personal appeal have? An- 
swers are not hard to come by but so 
very frequently the answers are conflict- 
ing. Much depends upon the political 
persuasion of the sources examined. The 


20. Cataract Journal, May 5, 1908. 

21. Ibid., May 7, 1908. Wesser, op. cit., 204 
notes, however, around 150 bills for the session. 

22. Orleans American (Albion) (Republican), 
May 14, 1908; Buffalo Daily Courier (Demo- 
cratic), May 9, 1908. 
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Democratic-oriented press generally sees 
relatively small turnouts with fairly large 
proportions of non-voting women and 
children, and not overly enthusiastic re- 
ceptions. For the most part, newspapers 
with a Republican party preference pro- 
vide directly opposed information. On 
occasion, there does appear some areas of 
agreement. For example, one of the most 
cordial receptions for Hughes occurred at 
Albion, where to accommodate the crowd 
the larger nearby Presbyterian Church 
was substituted for the originally selected 
County Court House.” Similarly, at the 
final rally in Niagara Falls the sources 
agree that the International Theater was 
filled to capacity. But where the Cata- 
ract Journal noted a lack of enthusiasm 
in the audience which began to dwindle 
before the completion of the meeting, the 
Niagara Falls Gazette claimed, “In point 
of numbers and enthusiasm Saturday 
night’s gathering was the greatest politi- 
cal meeting ever held in this city.”* 

Hughes’ speeches were basically elab- 
orations upon the constitutional and 
moral themes of his message to the Leg- 
islature. Where time allowed, he an- 
swered charges leveled against him for 
calling a special election and an Extra- 
ordinary Session of the Legislature. At 
Lockport, he asserted that the costs of 
the election had been exaggerated but 
even so they will be well justified by the 
results. In a matter as important as the 
gambling issue, “the 47th district is en- 
titued to have a voice in the Senate.’ 
At Niagara Falls, he bore down hard on 
the charge of executive usurpation, point- 
ing out that his critics would perhaps 
prefer to bargain with him “in the back- 
room of the executive chamber.” 

The outcome of the special election on 
Tuesday, May 12 was a narrow victory 
for the Hughes candidate. McMahon 


23. Cataract Journal (Democratic), May 11, 
1908; Niagara Falls Gazette (Republican), May 
11, 1908. 


24. Lockport Union-Sun, May 9, 1908. 
25. Niagara Falls Gazette, May 11, 1908. 


carried Niagara Falls by a plurality of 
478, Lockport by 562 while Wallace won 
North Tonawanda by 148 votes. The 
towns of Niagara County gave Wallace 
a plurality of 285 but McMahon won the 
county by 607 votes. In Orleans County, 
however, Wallace ran strong, winning by 
849 votes and thereby the election by 
242 votes in a total vote of about 15,000.¥ 
It was claimed this margin was the small- 
est ever given to a winner in the district 
and that the failure of the Hughes mis- 
sion was proved by the statistics for Ni- 
agara County. It was the “rock-ribbed” 
Republican Orleans County that brought 
victory to Wallace.” 

That interpretation presents an ex- 
tremely neat disposition of the problem 
of evaluating the contribution of Gover- 
nor Hughes to the election of Wallace. 
Before accepting such a conclusion, how- 
ever, it seems fitting to make two ob- 
servations about the election. First, with 
regard to the total number of votes cast, 
it should be remembered that a special 
election for one office is not the same as 
a regular election involving local, state, 
and even national offices. Secondly, in 
the matter of Wallace’s slim victory, it 
should be recalled that he was a new- 
comer in politics who did not enjoy an 
enthusiastically united party behind him. 
What the result might have been without 
the intervenion of Hughes poses a much 
more subtle problem than a simple com- 
parison of voting statistics. From a news- 
paper in the “rock-ribbed” Republican 
Orleans County comes a pertinent com- 
ment, “Before the governor made his two 
days’ campaign of the district, a Repub- 
lican defeat was generally expected, but 
he turned defeat into victory.” 

At Albany, the Extraordinary Session 
had gotten underway the night before the 
special election. In his message of May 
11, the Governor included several issues 
to be worked upon by the Legislature al- 


26. Ibid., May 13, 1908. Subsequent official 
canvass made this margin 251. 


27. Cataract Journal, May 13, 1908. 


though the gambling issue was not one 
of these. In fact, it was not until June 8 
that Hughes definitely charged the legis- 
lators with the responsibility of consider- 
ing that matter. But his message was 
like a trumpet call to action. On the same 
day, Hart introduced his repeal bill in 
the Assembly for a first reading and it 
was referred to the Committee on Codes. 
On June 9, Hart asked for suspension 
of certain Assembly rules to speed action 
and by nine o’clock that night the bill 
was placed for a second reading. On the 
following day, the Governor sent a mes- 
sage to the Assembly certifying need for 
immediate passage. This was a vital 
move because in Article III, Section 15 
of the State Constitution bills in their 
final form had to be available at least 
three calendar legislative days prior to 
final passage. An exception could be 
granted if the governor should intervene 
to certify need for bypassing this stipu- 
lation. Before the end of that day’s 
session a third reading was made and a 
vote taken showing again a strong ma- 
jority in favor, 100-24. The negative 
votes came from three Republicans and 
twenty-one Democrats. Among the lat- 
ter were Frank S. Burzynski and William 
Jordan, both of Buffalo. Of the other 
Erie County Democratic Assemblymen, 
Edward P. Costello voted in favor of re- 
peal, and George W. Walters is not listed 
among those voting on the bill. Erie 
County Republican Assemblymen 
George J. Arnold, Clarence MacGregor, 
and John Lord O’Brian favored repeal, 
while Frank B. Thorn and Orson J. 
Weimert are not recorded. Niagara 
County had two Assemblymen, Repub- 
lican W. Levell Draper and Democrat 
Charles F. Foley, both voting in the af- 
firmative.” 

Meanwhile, in the upper house Senator 
Agnew had been paralleling the work of 
Hart in the Assembly. The crucial vote 
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came on June 11 in a considerably more 
tense situation than had prevailed in the 
lower house. For some time there had 
been claims and counterclaims of victory 
by both sides based upon alleged shift- 
ing of senatorial opinions, assertions 
about the illegality of seating Wallace, 
the forced absence from the Session due 
to illness of an April 8 antigambling sen- 
ator, Republican Otto G. Foelker. But 
Wallace was seated and Senator Foelker 
against his doctor’s advice arrived in Al- 
bany on the night of June 10 so as to 
cast his vote on the following day. Nor 
was there any change in the senate vot- 
ing from April 8 to June 11 with the 
one exception of the decisive affirmative 
vote of Senator Wallace. Hughes had 
gotten his victory by the closest of mar- 
gins, 26-25. 


Governor Hughes could rightfully take 
pride in the outcome of the plans which 
he had drawn in April. The special elec- 
tion filled the vacant seat of the forty- 
seventh senatorial district with an anti- 
gambling representative. That victory led 
to success in the Extraordinary Session 


by eliminating the special privilege 
granted to race track betting in spite of 
the broad prohibition of gambling in the 
State Constitution. Hughes’ conduct in 
this struggle won him high praise in 
several quarters and encouraged demands 
that he stand for the gubernatorial re- 
nomination for the fall election. It was 
“a victory only in the first battle... . The 
enemies of the boss cannot spare at this 
crisis so masterful an efficient a leader 
as Governor Hughes.”*’ If Hughes’ tri- 
umph in the antigambling affair influ- 
enced his decision to continue in public 
office as much as it did his supporters in 
urging him to do so, he exercised consid- 
erable more restraint than they in ex- 
pressing his reaction. On July 24, he is- 
sued a message stating his availability 
if the party so desired. But it was a brief 
announcement explaining that personal 
reasons which were behind his earlier re- 
luctance to stay in public office were no 
longer a controlling factor. He admitted 
that he thought his policies should be 
continued and that letters from friends 
indicated that his remaining in office was 
the best way to implement them.” 


The Story of an Educational Merger: 
The State University of New York 


and the University of Buffalo 


by G. Lester ANDERSON 


On August 29, 1962, Thomas H. Ham- 
ilton, then President, State University 
of New York, and Clifford C. Furnas, 
then Chancellor, University of Buffalo, 
signed as agents of their respective uni- 
versities a legal document which made 
official and final an earlier commitment 
of the two universities to be merged. 
This earlier commitment was defined in 
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an official document called “An Agree- 
ment to Merge” which had been accepted 
by the Council of the University of 
Buffalo on March 12 of 1962, and by 
the Board of Trustees of State University 
the following day. With their signatures 
on this final document and it having been 
filed with the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the University of Buffalo as an 
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educational corporation ceased to be. 
However, the institution as such contin- 
ued in existence as a part of the State 
University of New York. The following 
statement is the story of the conditions 
leading to this merger, the processes by 
which it was achieved, and its subsequent 
consequences. 


A more complete history of the two 
institutions which merged will be given 
at a later point. But at this moment, 
let us say a word about each. 


At the time of the merger, the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo had been in existence 
116 years. It was a private, nonprofit, 
educational corporation under the control 
of a board of trustees (officially desig- 
nated the Council), in part self-perpetu- 
ating and in part elected by the alumni. 
It consisted of a dozen degree-granting 
schools or colleges and granted associate 
degrees, bachelor’s degrees, master’s de- 
grees, and doctorates. It enrolled ap- 
proximately 7,500 full time students and 
served an additional 5,000 students in 
evening or noncredit courses. It had on 
its rolls almost 25,000 living alumni. It 
presumed to meet the educational needs 
of the Buffalo metropolitan area and, in 
a measure, of the region of Western New 
York known as the eighth judicial dis- 
trict. 

The State University of New York 
was created by an act of the Legislature 
in 1948. Constituent elements at the 
time of creation were the eleven state 
teachers colleges of the State, six long- 
established agricultural and technical in- 
stitutes offering two-year programs, three 
contract colleges of Cornell University 
supported by the State of New York, 
a contract college at Alfred University, 
a school of forestry at Syracuse, and a 
maritime academy located on Long Is- 
land Sound. These institutions, prior 
to their union in the State University of 
New York, came under the general pub- 
lic and legal purview of the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York and 
were operated by appropriate officials of 


the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation. The State University of New 
York is under the immediate control of 
a Board of Trustees appointed by the 
governor. Essentially, however, it is an 
arm of State government, subject to all 
the rules, regulations, and controls of 
the State, served by the various State 
bureaus—including the Bureau of the 
Budget, Civil Service Commission, and 
the Bureau of Purchases and Standards 
—and subject to all the rules and regu- 
lations of the Bureau of Audit and Con- 
trol as administered by the State Comp- 
troller. 


The education law providing for the 
establishment of the State University 
of New York contained a clause which 
authorized the State University to merge 
with any other institution of higher 
learning upon the vote of the Board of 
Trustees of the State University and the 
other merging institution. It was this 
law, on the books of the State of New 
York since 1948, that permitted the 
merger as a normal legal act—merger 
could be effected on the separate but 
concurrent decisions to merge as made 
by the Council of the University of 
Buffalo and the Board of Trustees of 
State University. 


As already indicated, with merger the 
University of Buffalo ceased to be as an 
educational corporation but continued to 
exist as an institution. There were cer- 
tain immediate consequences, however. 


In a fundamental sense, the merger 
meant that the institution known as the 
University of Buffalo was integrated into 
the much larger entity—the State Uni- 
versity of New York—and that it became 
a part of the operational system known 
as State University. Clearly, its future 
development was to be determined in 
terms of the larger purposes and plans 
of State University. At the point of 
merger, it was officially established as 
policy by the State University Board of 
Trustees that the University of Buffalo 
was to continue its development as a 
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major complex institution, and, specific- 
ally, to become a “graduate center” of 
the State University of New York. This 
designation meant that it was to become 
one of the four constituent State Univer- 
sity units to be developed into complex 
universities offering a variety of pro- 
fessional degrees and graduate work 
through the doctorate. The other insti- 
tutions of State University were to be 
held to more limited purposes. 

Another immediate consequence of the 
merger was that, in harmony with the 
purposes as specified for the former Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, its financial support 
was substantially increased. In 1961-62, 
the year before merger, but in anticipa- 
tion of it, the operational budget of the 
University had been increased by $2.5 
million; and for four successive years 
additions to operating funds amounted 
to from $5 to $7 million each year. 
Whereas the total expenditures, exclud- 
ing capital expenditures but including 
auxiliary services and research support 
as well as instruction, were $20.1 million 
in 1961-62, for 1969-70 this figure became 
$78.1 million. The effect has been an 
approximate fourfold increase in the Uni- 
versity’s expenditures for all general sup- 
port purposes since 1962. 


More specific and more limited con- 
sequences of the merger were that tuition 
in the various units of the University 
was substantially reduced and the num- 
ber of applications for admission to the 
University increased markedly. The pref- 
erence which the University had previ- 
ously shown in its admissions policies 
to students from the Buffalo metropolitan 
area and from Western New York could 
no longer be honored. As a consequence, 
students who would have been admitted 
from these areas previous to merger 
were to be denied admission. Salaries 
of faculty and supporting staff were in- 
creased significantly; the number of new 
faculty grew; there was a marked ac- 
celeration in the University’s develop- 
ment as a graduate school and in the 
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proportion of graduate students to total 
enrollment. 

There were other operational conse- 
quences as a result of the merger. 

Loss of local autonomy in making in- 
stitutional policy and in administering 
it was significant, particularly with re- 
spect to the fiscal affairs of the Univer- 
sity. Budgeting, which means the al- 
location of resources for the operation 
of the University, was now to be re- 
viewed first by State University officials 
in Albany and second, by the State Di- 
rector of the Budget. The appropriation 
in support of the budget, in turn, had 
to be authorized by the State Legislature. 


While considerable attention was given 
to the local institution’s recommenda- 
tions for the distribution of resources, 
particularly between and among the aca- 
demic and business units of the Uni- 
versity, by no means were the recom- 
mendations of the University controlling. 
For example, the State was unwilling, 
in the first years after the merger, to 
budget for and support in any significant 
degree alumni affairs and public rela- 
tions activities. Certain positions which 
the local University officials deemed very 
important to the effective operation of 
the University were denied. Most of the 
requests for support over the years have 
subsequently been met, but not all. 


Loss of autonomy was felt also in two 
other areas within the business operation, 
i.e., in purchasing and in employment of 
nonfaculty staff. All buying by the Uni- 
versity had to be conducted in accord- 
ance with State purchasing standards and 
procedures; for example, if a product 
which the University needed was on 
State contract, the purchase had to be 
made in harmony with that contract. 
Additionally, all purchases were subject 
to preaudit as well as postaudit. As a 
consequence, the acquisition of materials 
which University officials and faculty felt 
were essential for instructional or re- 
search activities was subject to review 
and was occasionally disallowed by non- 


University officials. Printing, as Buffalo 
wanted it, proved to be particularly dif- 
ficult to secure. 

All new noninstructional positions had 
to be authorized by the State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. That Commission also 
wrote the specifications for filling the 
positions and set the salaries. As a re- 
sult, certain positions which were deemed 
unique to the University for its essential 
functioning as a university were denied 
by State officials because their unique- 
ness had not been established. 


Although the effect on academic affairs 
was less obvious, the restrictions imposed 
on the fiscal operations did in a sense 
reduce the autonomy of the academic 
side of the University, as the appoint- 
ments of persons of other than faculty 
rank or the purchases of supplies and 
equipment deemed essential in instruc- 
tional research activities were no longer 
subject only to the discretion of the 
faculty members involved. 


In the administration of research sup- 
ported by outside funds, the autonomy 
of the University appeared to be sig- 
nificantly reduced. State University had 
within its structure a State University 
Research Corporation with a semi-auton- 
omous board which determined the poli- 
cies of organization and administration 
of research. The Corporation maintained 
an office in Albany to carry out these 
policies: all research contracts as pro- 
posed by the local University were sub- 
ject to review—and the administration 
of all contracts and grants was ultimately 
controlled—by the Albany office. This 
new pattern of research administration 
appeared, from the Buffalo point of view, 
to produce duplication and aggravation 
rather than efficiency; however, there 
seemed to be no significant negative ef- 
fect on the quality of the research per- 
formed. 

Also on the academic side of the Uni- 
versity, faculty appointments were re- 
viewed by the Director of Personnel in 
the State University system, and new 


positions and their salaries had to have 
final authorization by appropriate State 
officials. New programs could be inaug- 
urated only with the concurrence of State 
University officials. The concurrence was 
given or withheld not only in terms of 
budget considerations but also in terms 
of the worthiness of the program and 
the way it “fit” with the total develop- 
ment plans of State University. 


In essence, the former University of 
Buffalo found itself to be but one unit 
of a centrally administered State system 
of higher education. 

A further significant consequence of the 
merger was that all capital expenditures 
became subject to intensive review in Al- 
bany. An immediate and disturbing result 
was that for the first several years follow- 
ing the merger, during which time funda- 
mental policies for the further develop- 
ment of the University were being form- 
ulated, the physical facilities for the 
University’s growing enrollment and ex- 
panded mission were severely restricted. 
This restriction of physical facilities at 
the moment when it was enlarging its 
faculty, particularly at the graduate level, 
and its program of research, was perhaps 
the most traumatic experience of all for 
the University in the first few years sub- 
sequent to the merger. In fact, space 
problems have continued to be chronic. 


Why did the University of Buffalo 
merge with State University of New 
York? This question implies that the 
University of Buffalo was the petitioning 
party. It was to its advantage, presum- 
ably, to initiate a merger discussion; on 
the other hand, it must have been of 
some significance to the State University 
of New York to consummate the merger 
discussions and enter into the merger 
agreement, or such would not have been 
done. 

In the processes of discussion and final 
action the use of the word merger was 
questioned, mainly by State University 
officials who felt that the actual situation 
was one in which the University of Buf- 
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falo was joining the State University 
system, and that in no sense was there 
a merger of two equal institutions. The 
State University officials had a point. 
The term merger continued to be used, 
however, because it appeared in the edu- 
cation law permitting the legal act by 
which the University of Buffalo would 
become a part of State University. 


In this section of the report, therefore, 
we shall explore the antecedent condi- 
tions which led the University of Buffalo 
to become the petitioner in the develop- 
ments resulting in the merger. 


It has been said, and rightly, that ex- 
cept for the accidents of time and geog- 
raphy, the University of Buffalo would 
have been a public institution from its 
beginning. It was founded in 1846 as a 
medical school to prepare young men 
to be physicians for the then relatively 
young community of Buffalo. The found- 
ing fathers were a group of physicians 
and civic leaders headed by Millard Fill- 
more, who was to become Vice President 
and then President of the United States. 
The leadership of Millard Fillmore was 
significant in establishing several of the 
service and cultural institutions of the 
developing Western New York commun- 
ity. He participated in the founding of 
at least one hospital, the Museum of 
Science, and the then Buffalo Historical 
Society. 

The charter granted the University by 
the Legislature in 1846 was exceedingly 
broad. It authorized the University to 
offer programs and grant degrees in all 
fields in which degrees were granted by 
any university in the land. 

The important aspect in the founding 
of the University was that it was to serve 
the community and was not to serve any 
particular vested interest—for example, 
it had no church affiliation. 

In the next sixty-five years the Uni- 
versity was to establish three additional 
professional schools—of pharmacy, den- 
tistry, and law. The motivation for their 
establishment was identical with that 
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which led to founding the University 
as a school of medicine, namely, recogni- 
tion of a need to train persons to be of 
service to the community. 


It was not until the second decade of 
the next century that a college of liberal 
arts was begun, and then because the 
Flexner report was highly critical of the 
University’s School of Medicine and 
stated that it should be closed. It will 
be recalled that one condition for main- 
taining a medical school was to have 
undergirding it a liberal arts program 
within the sponsoring university. The 
leadership of the University met the chal- 
lenge and, instead of closing its medical 
school, made necessary adjustments, in- 
cluding the institution of a program in 
the Arts and Sciences. The first era of 
the University extends then from its 
founding in 1846 until the second decade 
of the twentieth century. The University 
existed in this period in service to its 
community. 


The second significant era in the life 
of the University extends from the found- 
ing of the Arts College in 1913 to the 
onset of the depression, 1930. In this 
era, again under the leadership of sig- 
nificant figures of the community, funds 
were sought to establish an endowment 
for the University, a site of slightly less 
than 200 acres was secured for the cen- 
tralizing of the buildings of the Univer- 
sity, and Samuel Paul Capen, a person 
nationally known in higher education, 
was brought to the campus to reestablish 
the University, to give to Buffalo a 
university in the modern sense. To re- 
inforce our point that the University 
enjoyed broad public support, it is re- 
called that following World War I in 
the drive for funds for the University, 
some 30,000 individuals in the city and 
the region contributed to an endowment 
campaign. In the decade following 1920 
the University developed fully its College 
of Arts and Sciences (in which it devel- 
oped a notable tutorial system for upper 
classmen), established a graduate pro- 


gram, and added the following profes- 
sional schools: Millard Fillmore Col- 
lege (the evening division) , 1923; School 
of Business Administration, 1927; and 
the School of Education, 1931. 


But the University did not succeed 
in raising any large endowment sum in 
this period. Consequently, in the 1930’s, 
because of the failure of the University 
to have any substantial undergirding fi- 
nancial support, resources were meager 
for the University’s further development. 
While several interesting, innovative, cre- 
ative educational ideas were developed 
at Buffalo in the period between 1920 
and World War II, the University es- 
sentially continued to be a local insti- 
tution serving students from the Buffalo 
area, and no residence halls were built. 


The third significant era of the Uni- 
versity dates from the close of the “GI 
bulge,” approximately 1950, to the date 
of merger in 1962. 

In 1950 Thomas R. McConnell became 
Chancellor of the University. On his 
assumption of the Chancellorship several 
fundamental decisions concerning the 
University were made. First, a residence 
hall construction program was begun. 
Second, basic science facilities for the 
Schools of Medicine and Dentistry, as 
well as the clinical laboratories for Den- 
tistry, were moved to the campus from 
a location some four miles distant. Like- 
wise, evening and extension activities 
and the Schools of Nursing and Social 
Work were also brought to the central 
campus. Consequently, in this period, 
all educational programs with the excep- 
tion of the School of Law were consoli- 
dated on the campus which had been 
begun in 1922. Thirdly, a campaign to 
develop further the financial resources 
of the University was undertaken. A 
three million dollar goal was set for this 
campaign. It was barely met. 

In 1954 Clifford C. Furnas became 
Chancellor and initiated another finan- 
cial campaign—this time with a goal of 
nine million dollars. Chancellor Furnas 


likewise began an intensive program to 
upgrade the sciences and engineering and 
established a nuclear research center on 
the campus. The dormitory construction 
program was extended. 

But it became clear in this period be- 
tween 1950 and 1962 that the financial 
resources essential for the establishment 
of a major institution would not be forth- 
coming in Buffalo. Studies made in the 
late 1950’s indicated that the University 
should expect an enrollment of 20,000 
or more students by 1970, that it should 
have at that time an operating budget 
of from 40 to 50 millions of dollars. It 
was obvious that successive increases in 
tuition would not produce the needed 
income and it was doubted that other 
sources of revenue would appear. 


It became evident, too, and equally 
significant, that the expansion of the 
University had to be accelerated if the 
educational needs of the Western New 
York region were to be met. Well aware 
of these evergrowing demands for higher 
education, the State University stimu- 
lated conversations in the area for further 
development of community colleges and 
frequently stressed its uncertainty that 
the existing institutions could meet the 
educational demands expected to emerge 
in the decade ahead. 

University officials and its Council 
faced a real dilemma. How could it with- 
out competition continue to meet the 
educational demands of the community? 
Could it survive if the State University, 
in contemplation of the demands for 
higher education in Western New York 
and in recognition of the desperate cir- 
cumstances under which the University 
of Buffalo was operating, established a 
competing institution in the area? 


During this period (1950-1962) the 
Board of Regents and the Governor of 
the State of New York had asked jointly 
that a committee of experts reassess the 
needs for higher education in the State 
and the mechanism by which these needs 
could be satisfied. The result was the 
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appointment of the Heald Committee. 
Its report was issued in November 1960. 

The officials of the University of Buf- 
falo had prepared with great care a 
document that presented frankly and 
honestly the educational needs of West- 
ern New York and the dilemma faced 
by the University in attempting to meet 
these needs. It proposed that the Uni- 
versity receive assistance from the State 
in order to fulfill its obligations. 


The Heald Committee indicated in its 
report that there was a definite need for 
a complex university to be established 
by the State of New York in the upstate 
region, and proposed that the State Uni- 
versity meet this exigency either by ex- 
panding one of its colleges or by “taking 
over” one of the upstate universities and 
developing it into a major university 
center. It was disclosed informally to 
the local administrators that the Heald 
Committee had in mind the University 
of Buffalo, among others, as a potential 
member of the State University system. 

As a result of the dilemmas faced by 
the University and the issuance of the 
Heald report, University officials and the 
Council quickly took official action to 
enter into discussion with State Univer- 
sity and State officials as to whether or 
not the University of Buffalo should be- 
come a State institution. 

The Heald Committee report was is- 
sued in mid-November 1960. By late 
December of that year it seemed appar- 
ent that the University of Buffalo was 
the most likely upstate institution to be 
absorbed into the University system— 
and that this was the most feasible way 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Heald report, the validity of which was 
not questioned. 

In summary, then, ten years of activity 
by the citizenry and administrators as 
well as the Council of the University of 
Buffalo demonstrated that the University 
of Buffalo could not continue to meet 
the educational demands which might 
legitimately be placed upon it unless its 
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resources were substantially increased. 
It was aiso clear that these resources 
were probably not available to the Uni- 
versity on the basis of completely private 
support. The Heald Committee in turn 
recognized the educational needs of up- 
state New York and saw the feasibility 
of incorporating a private institution into 
the State system to meet the educational 
demands of the State. These two coales- 
cing forces consequently brought about 
a situation such that serious discussions 
looking toward merger of the State Uni- 
versity of New York and the University 
of Buffalo could be and were undertaken. 


These discussions led to the signing 
of the merger agreement in September 
1962. 


We have said that the merger could 
have been accomplished only if it was 
also advantageous to the State University 
of New York. It has been pointed out 
that the State University began in 1948. 
It was founded on the assumption that 
it would complement and not compete 
with the great system of private higher 
education in the State of New York and 
operated for some ten years under this 
assumption and this commitment. How- 
ever, beginning in the late 1950’s and 
culminating in the Heald report, reali- 
zation grew that the private institutions 
of upstate New York were not going to 
meet the educational needs of this region. 
Consequently, very slowly and somewhat 
subtly the State University of New York 
began to expand its conception of its 
responsibilities, and came to recognize 
that the time to develop its resources 
if it were to meet its obligations was 
somewhat short. The Board of Trustees 
of State University reviewed the Heald 
Committee report and determined that it 
would establish not two university cen- 
ters—-as recommended in the report— 
but four, and that one of these should 
be located in Buffalo. (Incidentally, it 
was also recognized that the teachers 
colleges should become multipurpose col- 
leges with a strong liberal arts orienta- 


tion.) Consequently it was advantageous 
to the State of New York to give serious 
consideration to the merger of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo into the State Uni- 
versity system. These then were the 
antecedent conditions to the merger as 
consummated in 1962. 


What were the processes by which the 
two interested parties came together for 
the merger negotiations and the proced- 
ures used in effecting the agreement? 


Almost within hours of the release of 
the Heald report, University of Buffalo 
administrators addressed a letter to State 
officials indicating their interest in dis- 
cussing the suggestion that an upstate 
university be incorporated into the State 
University system and, in addition, that 
the University of Buffalo be that institu- 
tion. It was learned informally that re- 
sponsible leaders of the State University 
Board of Trustees would be interested in 
discussing such a proposition, and at a 
meeting of the Council of the University 
of Buffalo held shortly after the release 
of the Heald report, it was agreed that 
the University should press such discus- 
sions. Shortly thereafter a committee of 
the Council was formed to serve as 
spokesman for the Council and to render 
policy decisions in such negotiations as 
might ensue. 

Meetings were arranged between re- 
sponsible officials of the University and 
the State University of New York to 
decide upon procedure for the merger 
deliberations. It was indicated that State 
University and the State of New York 
would retain legal counsel and account- 
ing experts to conduct the negotiations 
and make determinations of fact which 
were basic to a merger. The University 
of Buffalo’s counsel, the firm of Hodgson, 
Russ, Woods, Andrews and Goodyear, 
was authorized to represent the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. 

During the twenty months that were 
to ensure before the actual merger agree- 
ment was signed, numerous discussions 
were held between the legal representa- 


tives of the two interested parties, and 
several informal conferences took place 
between and among administrative of- 
ficers and between and among members 
of the respective Boards of Trustees. 
Ultimately, a document basic to merger 
was prepared and agreed to by the re- 
spective Councils. When submitted to 
State of New York officials, it underwent 
considerable revision. It was this re- 
vised document, to become known as the 
“Agreement to Merge,” that was signed 
by the respective administative heads of 
the two universities. 

What were the issues that emerged 
during the discussions, both informal and 
formal, between the representatives of 
the two interested universities? 


It had been the hope of the University 
of Buffalo representatives to effect an 
accommodation with the State of New 
York that would preserve a considerable 
portion of the autonomy of the private 
university, as they sought and secured 
State support. However, in the very early 
meeting of the Council of the University, 
one member who had had an informal 
and an unofficial conversation with an 
important representative of the State 
University Board of Trustees stated that 
the only basis on which the University 
could receive assistance was to become, 
in his own words, “lock, stock and bar- 
rel” a constituent member of the State 
University. There were nostalgic discus- 
sions following this meeting in which 
hope was expressed that the University 
could preserve considerable status as an 
autonomous institution; but as serious 
discussion got underway the University 
never expected in reality to be anything 
other than a constituent member. 

There were, however, serious matters 
involving the rights of individuals in the 
University of Buffalo to be negotiated, 
a considerable endowment fund to be 
considered, and an agreement of expecta- 
tion with regard to the continued devel- 
opment of the University to be estab- 
lished. 
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At the time of merger, the University 
of Buffalo had an endowment fund with 
a market value of approximately thirty 
million dollars, practically all of this 
money having accrued from gifts and 
bequests of persons who now resided or 
who had resided in the Buffalo area. A 
fair proportion of this fund was restricted 
in that the income from it was to be 
used for specific purposes; however, the 
income of another considerable propor- 
tion could be used at the discretion of 
the Council. It seemed to the University 
its interests would be best served even 
after the consummation of a merger, if 
it could be clearly specified that this 
endowment had an entity of its own and 
could be withheld from passing “lock, 
stock and barrel” into the coffers of 
the State of New York. 


Representatives of the State University 
were quite conscious of the fact that if 
there was any semblance of misuse of 
the endowment funds or diversion from 
the purposes for which they were in- 
tended, appropriate legal processes might 
be invoked by which the funds could be 
lost to the State University. On the 
other hand, State officials felt that if the 
State University of New York assumed 
all the obligations of the University of 
Buffalo, and met the responsibilities of 
support which would accrue to it, these 
monies should as a consequence be treat- 
ed as all other property of the University 
and be transferred to the State of New 
York. This item continued to be a sig- 
nificant issue in the merger negotiations 
until the final weeks of negotiation. 


In the academic world, the rights of 
the tenured faculty are particularly im- 
portant. A cardinal question was whether 
or not tenure rights which had accrued 
to members of the faculty because of 
their position in the University of Buffalo 
would or could be acknowledged by State 
University. While this was initially an 
issue of consequence it was not a per- 
sistent one, because it readily became 
apparent that tenure rights of the Uni- 
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versity faculty could be preserved. The 
rights of nontenured faculty were con- 
tractual in character for specified and 
relatively short periods of time. Again, 
there were no problems: it was agreed 
that by a provision of the merger com- 
pact the State University of New York 
would be required to honor all contractu- 
al obligations of the University. A like 
situation pertained to other University 
staff, namely clerical and stenographic 
personnel, maintenance personnel, and 
those administrative officers who did not 
have faculty positions. 


More significant was the maintenance 
of certain fringe benefits to which the 
University of Buffalo staff and faculty 
had become accustomed and which were 
not in all respects comparable to the 
fringe benefits enjoyed by State Univer- 
sity of New York faculty and staff. Most 
important of these was the retirement 
program. The University of Buffalo’s 
retirement program with Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association and its 
companion organization, College Retire- 
ment Equities Fund, assures immediate 
vesting of all rights to retirement bene- 
fits to the individual at the time of pay- 
ment of the pension assessment to the 
TIAA-CREF fund. Faculty in other 
State University units were members of 
either the New York State Employees 
Retirement Fund or the New York State 
Teachers Retirement Fund; nonfaculty 
employees were members of the New 
York State Employees Retirement Fund. 
These are delayed vesting systems — 
vesting does not occur until a consider- 
able number of years have elapsed be- 
tween the time of entering State em- 
ployment and the time of vesting. All 
University personnel will recognize the 
significance to faculty members of the 
vesting privilege. Consequently, a long 
process of negotiation was necessary— 
negotiation ultimately resulting in legis- 
lation which permitted University of 
Buffalo tenured faculty to retain the 
privilege of having their pension alloca- 
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University Council which negotiated merger. 


tion continued with TIAA-CREF. 

While the negotiations were carried 
on by the respective legal counsel, as- 
sisted or advised at times by principal 
administrative officers and members of 
the respective Boards of Trustees, the 
interest of students, of faculty, and of 
alumni in the proceedings was acute. 
These groups of persons had a series of 
concerns which they frequently expressed 
and which, while not openly discussed 
by the negotiating parties, were frequent- 
ly reviewed by the respective administra- 
tive officers. These interests included the 
following: 

What tuition would students have to 
pay if and when the University of Buf- 
falo became a unit of State University? 


To what degree would State Univer- 
sity of New York maintain the athletic 


program which had been developed at 
the University of Buffalo in the previous 
decade? 

To what degree would State Univer- 
sity support and encourage the program 
of alumni relations as developed by the 
University of Buffalo? 

The State University of New York 
did not permit nationally affiliated fra- 
ternities and sororities on its respective 
campuses. Would this policy be enforced 
at the University of Buffalo should the 
merger take place? 

Other items of concern to the respec- 
tive parties involved the support and 
management of nonacademic activities 
such as housing, the bookstore, parking 
lots and expenditures for athletics; the 
disposition of the Western New York 
Nuclear Research Center, an education- 
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al corporation independent of the Uni- 
versity itself but wholly owned and 
controlled by it; the disposition of Uni- 
versity plans to construct several new 
buildings on the campus; the disposition 
of a golf course acquired by the Uni- 
versity a few years prior to merger and 
located some three miles northeast of 
the campus; and finally, the question of 
how the University would manage under 
an expected loss of income from gifts 
and grants during the negotiation period. 

In summary form, what have been 
some of the consequences of the merger? 
There can be no doubt that the basic 
motive for merger was the expectation 
that the University of Buffalo could not 
meet its obligations as a large compre- 
hensive university in a metropolitan area 
without a substantial increase in its re- 
sources. Since 1962, lack of money is no 
longer a significant item in the Uni- 
versity’s endeavors to meet the challen- 
ges of its expanded mission. 


In harmony with the commitment to 
develop its graduate programs, the Uni- 
versity added substantially to its staff, 
appointing persons of academic stature 
in significant numbers. It has been able 
to do so because of its improved financial 
position and consequent ability to com- 
pete in the matter of salaries with major 
universities of the land. Accordingly, 
the number of disciplines offering doctor- 
al (Ph.D., Ed.D.) programs has grown 
to a present total of eighty-seven. 


The professional schools have been 
able to attract persons who have signifi- 
cantly broadened the programs of these 
schools. Where, before merger, the Den- 
tal School had really no research-orient- 
ed full-time faculty members, it now has 
twenty-five; likewise, the research areas 
of the School of Medicine’s basic science 
departments have been expanded and 
strengthened by the addition of a sub- 
stantial number of skilled researchers. 
The Engineering School has developed 
aerospace, nuclear, and industrial engi- 
neering far beyond the prospects of 1962. 
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The academic disciplines of the (for- 
mer) College of Arts and Sciences have 
developed at an accelerated pace. In 
1963, Government was created as an 
independent department and a new De- 
partment of Geography was formed. 
Practically every department of what 
was the Arts College can now point to 
a significant number of faculty who are 
vigorously pursuing programs of research. 


Among other development and innova- 
tions made possible with the increased 
resources provided by the State was the 
establishment of three new divisions of 
study: health related professions (1965), 
which encompassed and departmental- 
ized three programs (of therapy, tech- 
nology) then operating within the School 
of Medicine; a graduate level school of 
information and library studies (1966); 
architecture and environmental design 
(1968). 

Put in different ways, the faculty-stu- 
dent ratios were reduced, teaching loads 
were lightened, research activities were 
developed, existing departments and pro- 
grams were strengthened and new ones 
came into being. 

Library expenditures for book acquisi- 
tions, periodicals and binding moved in 
the five-year period after the merger 
from approximately $150,000 to more 
than $1 million, and stand at this figure 
currently. The University expects to add 
more than 100 thousand volumes a year 
to its libraries over the next ten to 
twelve years. 

The one area in which the Univer- 
sity seemed to suffer was that of physical 
facilities. Because of the decision to re- 
locate the campus and the creation of a 
new instrument for State University Cap- 
ital Development (the State University 
Construction Fund), additional facilities 
have been provided on an ad hoc basis. 
The University added one permanent 
campus structure after the merger. This 
was an addition to the chemistry build- 
ing which increased classroom, laboratory 
and office space by approximately 140 
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thousand square feet. All other addi- 
tions to space have been either temporary 
structures on the main campus or rented 
facilities (including an “interim” campus 
of one-story buildings) in Buffalo and 
its suburbs. No department feels that 
it is adequately provided with space at 
the present time. To accommodate the 
tremendous expansion that the Univer- 
sity has been undergoing, and will con- 
tinue to undergo in the next several 
years, an entire new campus is being 
constructed. 

There is no question that the respon- 
sibilities of State University to meet the 
educational needs of the State, which 
encompass not only serving undergradu- 
ate students, but also contributing sub- 
stantially to graduate education and the 
production of knowledge, have been 
served by the merger—but it has not 
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Ground-Breaking Ceremonies for Amherst Campus Oct. 31, 1968 


been without traumatic experiences for 
the State and State University. Prior 
to 1962, the State had had only limited 
experience with complex educational or- 
ganizations and the demands made by a 
research- and graduate-oriented institu- 
tion. State University officials, in co- 
operation with officials in the various 
State bureaucracies, have since worked 
diligently to create new personnel poli- 
cies, new policies of purchasing and new 
policies for providing physical facilities 
—not solely because Buffalo became part 
of the State University system, but be- 
cause the merger did give significant 
added motivation to change many exist- 
ing University and State policies. Fol- 
lowing are some of the changes which 
have emerged. 

An option has been granted to new 
employees of State University to select 
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either one of the State systems or TIAA- 
CREF as their retirement program. Sal- 
ary schedules competitive with those of 
major universities have been developed. 
The creation of a new category of pro- 
fessional but nonfaculty positions has 
freed the University in its employment 
practices from some of the previous re- 
strictions of Civil Service policies. 


The University is moving significantly 
to support international education. It 
has given unhesitating support to library 
expansion and to the development of 
tools needed in research, including elab- 
orate computer centers. In short, State 
University is formulating policies which 
are permitting its graduate centers to 
become truly such. 

State University at Buffalo is a signifi- 
cant unit of the State University. It 
enrolled 8.3 percent of the total enroll- 
ment of State University in 1969-70, and 
granted 16.1 percent of the baccalaureate 
degrees. Of the graduate and profession- 
al degrees awarded in the same year, 
State University at Buffalo awarded 26.9 
percent of the total. 

How can we summarize this statement 
and give it its larger meaning? 


Notes on Contributors 


Professor DANrEL McGutre’s article 
sheds light on an interesting episode in 
Charles Evans Hughes’ tenure as Gover- 
nor of New York and reminds the reader 
of a simpler time, when on-track, rather 
than off-track betting was a subject of 
contention. The author is a member and 
past chairman of the Department of 
History at Niagara University. 


No word in G. Lester ANDERSON’S 


narrative of the merger of the State 
University of New York with the Uni- 
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The former University of Buffalo now 
has definitely realizable possibilities of 
greatness. It is no longer money poor. 
It has attracted and continues to attract 
staff of increasing recognized scholarship. 
Its student body is continuing to grow 
in academic quality and is cosmopolitan 
in character. Students of diverse abilities 
in the immediate region are not now as 
well served as in the period from 1945 
through the 1950s; the community, how- 
ever, is better served. 


The merging of the University at Buf- 
falo has not been without trauma. Local 
officers in the early years of the merger 
were perplexed, frustrated, and occasion- 
ally outraged by the relationship with 
Albany. But State University officials 
were at the same time equally perplexed, 
frustrated, and occasionally outraged. 
Nevertheless, the merger was accomp- 
lished. State University:at Buffalo is an 
institution different from the University 
of Buffalo. It is a better University. 
The merger was right. The communities 
of Buffalo and Western New York and 
the larger society are better served since 
1962 in all the ways that a true Univer- 
sity can serve. 


versity of Buffalo suggests that he was 
deeply involved with this major event 
for Buffalo and Western New York. 
However, from 1955 to 1965 he was Vice 
President for Educational Affairs, and 
then Distinguished Service Professor of 
Higher Education in the changing insti- 
tution. His particular research interest 
has been the history of higher education, 
and since 1969 he has been Professor 
and Director, Center for the Study of 
Higher Education, Pennsylvania State 
University. 
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